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GHAPTER I 

PRELUDE 

SUNSET ON ROCCA DI PAPA 

An Hour in the Life of Two Modem Young People 

April, 1909. 

LouNGiNG idly in the deserted little waiting-room was the 
usual shabby, bored, londy tieket-seUer, prodigionsly mdii- 
ferent to the grave beauty of the seene before him and to the 
throng of andent memories jostIing him where he stood. 
Without troubling to look at his wateh, he informed the two 
young toreigners that they had a long hour to wait befo^e the 
eable-railway would send a ear down to the Gampagna. His 
Iazy nonehalanee was faintly eolored with the satisfaction, eom- 
mon to his profession, in the discomfiture of travelers. 

Their look iq)on him was of amazed gratitude. Evidently 
they did not understand Italian, he thought, and repeated his 
information more slowly, with an unrecognizable word or two 
of badly pronouneed English thrown in. He felt slightly 
vexed that he eould not make them feel the proper annoyanee, 
and added, '' It may even be so late that the signori would 
miss the eonneetion for the last tramway ear baek to Rome. 
It is a long walk baek to the eity aeross the Gampagna." 

They eontinued to gaze at him with delight. " IVe got to 
tip him for thatl " said the young man, reaehing vigorously 
into a poeket. 

The girl's answering laugh, like the inward look of her eyes, 
showed only a preoeeupied attention. She had the eoneen- 
trated absent aspeet of a person who has just heard vital tid- 
ings and ean attend to nothing else. She said, '^ Oh, Neale, 
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how ridieulous of youl He eouldn't possibly have the least 
idea what he's done to deserve getting paid for." 

At the sound of her voice^ the tone in whieh these words 
were pronouneed, tbe tieket-seller looked at her hard, with a 
bold; intrusive, diagnosing stare: ''LoversI " he told himself 
concIusiveIy. He aeeepted with a vast ineuriosity as to rea- 
son the eoin whieh the young f oreigner put into his hand, and, 
ringing it suspieiously on his table, divided his appraising at- 
tention between its dear answer to his ehallenge, and the sound 
of the young man's voice as he answered his sweetheart, '^ Of 
eourse he hasn't any idea what he's done to deserve it. Who 
ever has? You don't suppose for a moment IVe any idea 
what IVe done to deserve mine? " 

The tieket-seller smiled seeretly into his dark mustaehe. 
*' I wonder if my voice quivered and deepened like that, when 
I was eourting Annunziata? " he asked himself. He glaneed 
up from poeketing the eoin, and eaught the look whieh passed 
between the two. He felt as though someone had laid hands on 
him and shaken him. " Dio mto! " he thought. " They are in 
the hottest of it." 

The young foreigners went aeross the traeks and estab* 
lished themselves on the roeks, P^^^^Iy out of sight, just at the 
brink oi the great drop to the Gampagna. The setting sun 
was full in their faces. But they did tiot see it, seeing only 
eaeh other. 

Below them spread the divinely eolored plain, erossed by 
the aneient yellow river, rolling its age-old memories out to 
the sea, a blue reminder of the restfulness of eternity, at the 
rim of the weary old land. Like a little eluster of tiny, 
tarni^ed pearls, Rome gleamed palely, remote and legendary. 

The two young people looked at eaeh other earnestly, with 
a passionate, single-hearted attention to their own meaning, 
thrusting away impatiently the dinging brambles of speeeh 
yrhieh laid hold on their every eSort to move eloser to eaeh 
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otho'. They did not look doi¥n, or away from eaeh other's 
eyes as they strove to free themselves^ to step forward, to 
dasp the other's outstretehed hands. They reaehed down 
blindly, tearing at those thorny, elutehing entanglements, pull- 
ing and tugging at those tenuous, tough words whieh would 
not let them say what they meant: sure^ hopefuIIy sure that in 
a moment . . . now . . . with the next breath, they would 
break free as no others had ever done before them, and erying 
out the truth and glory that ¥7as in them^ fall into eaeh other's 
arms. 

The girl was physieally breathless with this eSort, her lips 
parted^ her orebrows drawn together. "Neale, Neale dear, 
if I eould only tdl you how I want it to be, how utterly 
utterly true I want us to be. Nothing's of any aeeount except 
that." 

She moved with a shrugging, despairing gesture. ^ No, no, 
not the way that sounds. I don't mean, you know I don't mean 
any oId-fashioned in^ssible vows never to ehange, or be any 
diSerentl I know too mueh for that. I've seen too awfully 
mueh unhappiness, with people trying to do that. You know 
what I told you about my father and mother. Oh, Neale, it's 
horribly dangerous, loving anybody. I never wanted to. I 
never thought I should. But now I'm in it, I see that it's not 
at all unhappiness I'm afraid of, your getting tired of me or 
I of you . . . everybody's so weak and horrid in this world, 
who knows what may be before us? That's not what would 
be unendurable, siekening. That would make us unhappy. 
But what would poison us to death . . . what I'm afraid ofy 
between two people who try to be what we want to be to eaeh 
other . . . how ean I say it? " She looked at him in an 
anguish of endeavor, "... not to be true to what is deepest 
and most living in us . . . that would be the betrayal I'm 
afraid of. That's what I mean. No matter what it eosts us 
personally, or what it brings, we must be true to that. We 
tnustt " 
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He took her hand in his silently^ and held it elose. She 
drew a long troubled breath and said^ " You do think we ean 
alwa^rs have between us that loyalty to what is deep and liv- 
ing? It does not seem too mueh to ask, when we are willing 
to give up everything else for it, even happiness? " 

He gave her a long, profound look. ^' I'm trying to give 
that loyalty to you this minute, Marise darling/' he said 
slowly, " when I tell you now that I think it a very great deal 
to ask of life, a very great deal for any human beings to try 
for. I should say it was mueh harder to get than happiness.'' 

She was in despair. " Do you think that? " She searehed 
his face anxiousIy as though she found there more than in his 
speeeh. " Yes, yes, I see what you mean." She drew a long 
breath. " I ean even see how fine it is of you to say that to 
me now. It's like a promise of how you will try. But oh, 
Neale, I won't want life on any other termsl " 

She stopped, looking down at her hand in his. He tight^ed 
his dasp. His gaze on her darkened and deepened. '^lt's 
like sending me to get the apples of Hesperides," he said, 
looking older than she, euriously and suddenly older. "I 
want to say yesl It would be easy to say yes. Darling, 
darling Marise, you ean't want it more than II But the 
very intelligenee that makes you want it, that makes me want 
it, shows me how mortally hard it would be! Think! To 
be loyal to what is deepest and most Iiving in yourseIf . . . 
that's an undertaking for a life-time's effort, with all the ups 
and downs and growths of Iife. And then to try to know what 
is deepest and most living in another . . . and to try . . . 
Marise! I will try. I will try with all my might. Can any- 
body do more than try with all his might? " 

Their gaze into eaeh other's eyes went far beyond the 
faltering words they spoke. She asked him in a low voice, 
" CouIdn't you do more for me than for yourseU ? One never 
knows, but . . . what else is Iove for, but to give greater 
strength than we have? " 
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There was a moment's silenee, in whieh thdr very spirits 
met flame-like in the voidy ehallenging^ hoping^ fearing. The 
man's face set. His buming look of power enveloped her like 
the reflection of the smi. '^ I swear you shall have it! " he 
said desperatdy, his voice shaking. 

She looked up at him with a passionate gratitude. '^I'll 
never forget that as long as I live! " she eried out to him. 

The tears stood in his eyes as in hers. 

For the f raetion of an instant^ they had felt eaeh other there, 
as never before they had felt any other human being: they 
had both at onee eaught a moment of flood-tide^ and both 
together had been earried up side by side; the long, inevitable 
isolation of human lives from birth onward had been broken 
by the first real eontaet with another human soul. They 
felt the awed impulse to cover their eyes as before too great a 
glory. 

The tide ebbed baek, and imtroubled they made no eSort 
to stop its ebbing. They had touehed their goal^ it was really 
there. Now they knew it within their reaeh. Appeased, as- 
suagedy fatigued, they felt the need for quiet, they knew the 
sweetness of sobriety. They even looked away from eaeh 
other, aware of their own bodies whieh f or that instant had been 
left behind. They entered again into the flesh that elad their 
spirits, taking possession of their hands and feet and members, 
and taken possession of by them again. The fullness of their 
momentary satisfaction had been so eomplete that they felt no 
regret, only a simple^ tender pleasure as of being again at 
home. They smiled happily at eaeh other and sat silent^ hand 
in hand. 

Now they saw the beauty before them, the vast plain, the 
mountains, the sea: harmonious, serene, ripe with maturity, 
evocative of all the eenturies of eonseious life whieh heid un- 
rolled themselves there. 

*^ It's too beautiful to be real, isn't it? " murmured the girl^ 
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" and now, the peacef ul way I f ed this minute, I don't mind 
it's being so old that it makes you f eel a midge in the sunshine 
with only an hour or two of life before you. What if you are, 
when it's life as we feel it now, sueh a flood of it, every instant 
brimming with it? Neale," she turned to him with a sudden 
idea, "do you remember how Victor Hugo's ^Waterloo' 
begins? " 

" I should say not! " he returned promptly. " You forget 
I got all the French I know in an Ameriean uniy^sity." 

"Well, I went to eoUege in Ameriea, myself! " 

" I bet it wasn't there you learned anything about Victor 
Hugo's poetry," he surmised skeptieally. " Well, how does it 
begin, anyhow, and what's it got to do with us? " 

The girl was as imamused as he at his eertainty that it had 
something to do with them, or she would not have mentioned it. 
She explained, " It's not a famous line at all, nothing I ever 
heard anybody else admire. We had to leam the poem by 
heart, when I was a little girl and went to sehool in Bayonne. 
It starts out, 

'Waterloo, Waterloo, mome plaine 
Gomme une onde qui bout dans une ume trop pleine/ 

And that seeond line alwa^rs stuek in my head for the pieture 
it made. I eould see it, so vividly, an um boiling over with the 
great gush of water springing up in it. It gave me a feeling, 
inside, a real physieal feeling, I mean. I wanted, oh so 
awfully, sometime to be so filled with some emotion, something 
great and fine, that I would be an um too full, gushing up in 
a great ilooding rush. I eould see the smooth, thiek eurl of the 
water surging up and out! " 

She stopped to look at him and esriaim, "Why, you're 
listening! You're interested. Neale, I believe you are the 
only person in the world who ean really pay attention to what 
somebody else says. Everybody else just goes on thinking 
|iis own thoughts." 
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He smiled at this fancy, and said, " Go on/' 

^* Well, I don't know whether that feeling was already in me, 
Waiting for something to express it^ or whether that phrase in 
the poem started it. But it was^ for ever so long, the most 
important thing in the world to me. I was about fourteen 
years old then, and of eourse, being a good deal with Catho- 
lieSy I thought probably it was rdigious eestasy that was going 
to be the great ilood that would brim my eup full. I used 
to go up the hill in Bayonne to the Gathedral every day and 
stay there for hours, trying to work up an eestasy. I managed 
nearly to faint away onee or twiee, whieh was someihing of 
eourse. But I eouldn't feel that great tide I'd dreamed of. 
And then, little by little . . . oh^ lots of things eame between 
the idea and my thinking about it. Mother was . . . I've 
told you how Mother was at that time. And what an unhappy 
time it was at home. I was pretty busy at the house beeause 
she was away so mueh. And Eather and I hung together 
beeause there wasn't anybody else to hang to: and all sorts of 
ugly things happened, and I didn't have the time or the heart 
to think about being ' an um too full.' " 

She stopped, smiling happily, as though those had not been 
tragie words whieh he had just spoken, thinking not of them 
but of something dse, whidi now eame out, '^And then, oh 
Neale, that day, on the piazza in front of St. Peter's, when 
we stood together, and fdt the spray of the fountains blown 
on us, and you looked at me and spoke out. . . . Oh, Neale, 
Neale, what a moment to have Iived throughl Well, when 
we went on into the diurdi, and I knelt there for a while, so 
struek down with joy that I eouldn't stand on my feet, all 
those wild bursts of exdtement, and ineredulity and happi- 
ness, that kq)t surging up and drendiing me . . .1 had a 
queer feeling, that awfully threadbare feeling of having been 
there before, or felt that before; that it was familiar, although 
it was so new. Then it eame to me, * Why, I have it, what 
I used to pray for. Now at last I am the um too fulll ' Andi 
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it was true, I eould teel, just as I dreamed, the upsurging of 
the feeling, brimming over, boiling up, brimming over. • . . 
And another phrase eame into my mind, an English one. I 
said to myself, * The fullness of life.' Now I know what it is." 

She tiu-ned to him, and eaught at his hand. " Oh, Neale, 
now I do know what it is, how utterly hideous it would be to 
have to live without it, to feel only the mean little triekle that 
seems mostly all that peqple have." 

" Well, ni never have to get along without it, as long as 
I have you," he said confidently. 

" And I refuse to live a minute, if it goes baek on mel " 
she eried. 

" I imagine that old folks would think we are talking very 
young," suggested the man easually. 

" Don't speak of theml " She east them away into non- 
existence with a gesture. 

They sank into a reverie, smiling to themselves. 

" How the fountains shone in the sun, that day,** she mur- 
mured; " the spray they east on us was all tiny opals and 
diamonds." 

"You're sure you aren't going to be sorry to go baek to 
Ameriea to live, to Ieave all that? " asked the man. " I get 
anxious about that sometimes. It seems an awful jump to go 
away from sueh beautiful historie things, baek to a narrow 
little mountain town." 

" I*d like to know what right you have to eall it narrow, 
when youVe never even seen it," she retumed. 

"Well, anybody eould make a pretty fair guess that a 
small Yermont town isn't going to be so very wide/' he ad- 
vanced reasonably. 

" It may not be wide, but it's deep," she replied. 

He laughed at her eertainty. " You were about eleven years 
old when you saw it last, weren't you? " 

" No, youVe got it wrong. It was when we eame to France 
to Iive that I was eleven, and of eourse I stopped going to 
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Ashley regularly for vacations then. But I went baek for 
several summers in the old house with Gousin Hetty, when I 
was in Ameriea for eoUege, after Mother died." 

" Oh well, I don't eare what it's like," he said, " except 
that it's the plaee where I'm going to live with you. Any 
plaee on earth would seem wide enough and deep enough, if I 
had you there." 

" Isn't it fimny," she mused, " that I should know so mueh 
more about it than you? To think how I played all around 
your unele's mill and house, lots of times when I was a little 
girl, and never dreamed ..." 

" No funnier than all the rest of it," he demurred. " Onee 
you grant our existing and happening to meet out of all the 
millions of people in the world, you ean't think up anything 
funmer. Just the little two-for-a-cent queerness of our hap- 
pening to meet in Rome instead of in Brooklyn, and your 
happening to know the town where my unele Iived and owned 
the min he left me . . . that ean't hold a eandle for queer- 
ness, for wonderfuIness, eompared to my having ever laid eyes 
on you. Suppose I'd never eome to Rome at all? When I 
got the news of Unele Burton's death and the bequest, I was 
almost planning to sail trom Genoa and not eome to southern 
Italy at all." 

She shook her head eoniidently. " You ean't seare me with 
any sueh hideous possibilities. It's not possible that we 
shouldn't ever have met, both of us being in the world. 
Didn't you ever study ehemistry? Didn't they teaeh you there 
are eertain elements that just wUl eome together, no matter 
how you mix them up with other things? " 

He made no answer, gazing out aeross the plain far below 
them, mellowing riehly in the ever-softening light of the 
sunset. 

She looked doubtfulIy at his proiile, rather lean, with the 
beginning already drawn of the deep Ameriean line from the 
eomer of the nose to the mouth, that is partly humorous and 
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partly grim. " Don't you believe that, Neale, that we would: 
have eome together somehow, anyhow? " she asked, " even if 
you had gone straight baek from Genoa to Ashley? Maybe 
it might have been up there after you'd begun to rxm the miD. 
Maybe I'd have gone baek to Ameriea and gone up to visit 
Gousin Hetty again." 

He was still silent. 

She said urgently, as if in alarm, "Neale, you don't be- 
Iieve that we eould have passed all our lives and never have 
seen eaeh other? " 

He turned on her his deep-set eyes, full of tiendemess and 
humor and uneertainty, and shook his head. "Yes, dear, I 
do believe that," he said regretfully. " I don't see how I ean 
help believing it. Why, I hadn't the faintest idea of going 
baek to settle in Ashley before I met you. I had taken 
Unele Burton's mill and his bequest of four thousand dollars 
as a sort of joke. What eould I do with them, without any- 
thing else? And what on earth did I want to do with them? 
Nothingl As f ar as I had any plans at all, it was to go home^ 
see Pather and Mother for a while, get through the legal eom* 
I^ieations of inheritanee, sdl the mill and house ... I 
wouldn't have thought of sueh a thing as bothering even to 
go to Ashley to look at them . . . and then take the money 
and go off somewhere, somewhere different, and far away: to 
ehina maybe. I was pretty restless in my mind, pretty sure 
that nothing in our dvilization was worth the eandle, you 
know, before you arrived on the seene to put everything in 
focus. And if I had done all that, while you were still here 
in Rome, nmning iq> and down your seales, honestly ... I 
know I sound awfully literal . . . but I don't see how we ever 
eould have met, do you, dear? " 

He oSered her this, with a look half of apology, half of sim- 
ple eourage. 

She eonsidered it and him seriously, studying his face and 
eyes, listening reti:o^pectively to the aeeent of his words, and 
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immensely astonished him by suddenly Aashing a kiss on his 
eheek. "You're miraeulous! " she said. "You don't knoi7V 
how it feels; as though I'd been Aound^ing in a marsh, deeper 
and deeper, and then all at onee, when I thought I'd eome 
tp know there wasn't anything in the world bui marsh, to eome 
out on beautifuly iine; dean earth^ where I feel the very 
strength of ages under my feet. You don't know how good it 
seems to have a silly, romantie remark like what I said^ an- 
swered the way you did, telling the truth; how good it feels 
to be pulled down to what's what, and to know you ean do it 
and really Iove me too." 

He had been so startled and moved by her kiss that he had 
heard her words but vaguely. " I don't seem to eateh hold 
of all that. What's it all about? " 

" It's all about the fact that I really begin to believe that 
you will be loyal and tell me the truth/' she told him. 

He saw eause for gravity in this^ remembering the great 
moment so shortly baek of them, and said with a surprised 
and hurt aeeent, " Didn't you believe me, when I said I 
would? " 

She took up his hand in hers and said rapidly, " Dear Neale, 
I did believe it, for just a moment, and I ean't believe any- 
thing good of anybody for longer than that, not really in my 
heart of hearts. And it's my tum to tell you some truUi 
when I tell you about that unbelief, what IVe hardly even 
ever told myself, right out in words." 

He was listening now, fixing on her a look of profound, in- 
tdligent attention, as she went on, stumbling, reaehing out 
for words, disearding those she found, only her steady gaze 
giving eoherenee to her statement. " You know, Iiving the way 
I have . . . IVe told you . . . IVe seen a great deal more 
than most girls have. And then, half brought up in France 
with people who are clever and have their eyes wide open, peo- 
ple who really eount, IVe seen how they don't believe in 
humans. or goodness, or anything that's not base. They 
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know Iife is mostly bad and eruel and dull and low, and above 
all that it's bound to fool you if you trust to it, or get off your 
guard a single minute. They don't teaeh you that, you know; 
but you see it's what they believe and what they spend all their 
energies trying to dodge a little, all they think they ean. Then 
everything you read, except the silly little Biblioth^ue-Rose 
sort of thing, makes you know that it's true . . . Anatole 
France, and Maupassant, and Schnitzler. Of eourse baek in 
Ameriea you find lots of niee people who don't believe that. 
But they're so sweet you know they'd swallow anything that 
made things look pleasant. So you don't dare take their word 
for anything. They won't even look at what's bad in every- 
body's Iife, they just pretend it's not there, not in tkdr hus- 
bands, or wives or ehildren, and so you know they're fooIed." 
She lowered her voice, whieh faltered a little, but she still eon- 
tinued to look straight into his eyes, " And as for love, why, 
I've just hated the soimd of the name and . . . I'm horribly 
afraid of it, even now." 

He asked her gravely, "Don't you love me? Don't you 
think that I love you? " 

She looked at him piteously, wineing, braeing herself with an 
e£fort to be brave. " I must try to be as honest as I want you 
to be. Yes, I Iove you, Neale, with all my heart a thou- 
sand times more than I ever dreamed I eould love anybody. 
But how do I know that I'm not somehow fooling myself: 
but that maybe all that huge uneonsdous inheritanee from all 
my miserable aneestors hasn't got me, somehow, and you too? 
How do I know that I'm not being fooled by Nature and fool- 
ing you with fine words? " 

She hesitated, probing deep into her heart, and brought 
out now, like a great and unexpected treasure, " But, Neale, 
listen! I danH think that about youl I don't believe you're 
being fooled. Why, I believe in you more than in myself 1 " 
She was amazed at this and radiant. 

Then she asked him, " Neale, how do you manage about all 
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this? What do you feel about all the eapaeity for being low 
and bad, that everybody has? Aren't you afraid that theyll 
get the best of us, inevitably, unless we let ourselves get so 
dull, and seeond-rate and passive, that we ean't even be bad? 
Are you afraid of being fooled? Do you believe in yourseli at 
all?" 

He was silent for some time, his eyes steadily fixed on some 
invisible realm. When he spoke it was with a firm, natural, 
unshaken aeeent. " Why, yes, I think it very likely that I am 
being fooled all the time. But I don't think it matters the 
least bit in the world beside the fact that I love you. That's 
big enough to overtop everything else." 

He raised his voice and spoke out boldly to the undeSned 
speeter in her mind. " And if it's the mating instinet you 
mean, that may be fooling both of us, beeause of our youth 
and bodily health . . . good heavensl Isn't our love deep 
enough to absorb that a million times over, like the water of 
a little brook Aowing into the sea? Do you think that, 
whieh is only a little triekle and a harmless and natural and 
healthy little triekle, eould unsalt the great oeean of its 
savor? Why, Marise, all that you^re so afraid of, all that 
iheyWe made you so afraid of, . . . it's like the little surface 
waves . . . well, eall it the big storm waves if you want 
to . . . but nothing at all, the biggest of them, conq)ared to 
the stillness in the depths of the sea. Why, I love you! Do 
I believe in myself ? Of eourse I believe in myself, beeause I 
have you." 

She drew a long sigh and, elosing her eyes, murmured, " I 
feel as though I were lifted up on a great roek." After a 
moment, opening her eyes^ she said, " You are better than I, 
you know. I'm not at all sure that I eould say that. I never 
knew before that I was weak. But then I never met strength 
before." 

" You're not weak," he told her; adding quaintly, "maybe 
a little overballasted with brains and sensitiveness and under- 
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ballasted with eKperienee, that's all. But you haven't had 
mueh ehanee to take on any other eargo, as yet." 

She was nettled at this, and Ieaving her slow, wide-winged 
poise in the upper airs, she veered and with swallow-Iike 
swiftness darted down on him. ^^That sounds patronizing 
and elder-brotherish," she told him. " IVe taken on all sorts 
of eargo that you don't know anything about. In ever so 
many ways you seem positiveIy . . . naive! You needn't go 
thinking that I'm alwa^rs highstrung and fanciful. I never 
showed that side to anybody before, never! Always kept it 
shut up and loeked down and daneed and whooped it up before 
the door. You know how everybody always thinks of me as 
laughing all the time. I do wish everything hadn't been said 
already so many times. If it weren't that it's been said so 
often, I'd like to say that I have always been laughing to 
keep from erying." 

" Why don't you say it, if that is what you mean? '* he 
proposed. 

She looked at him marveling. " I'm so fatuous about youl " 
she exclaimed; "the least little thing you say, I see the most 
wonderfuI possibilities in it. I know yot^d say what you 
meant, no matter how many thousands had said it before. 
And sinee I know it's not stupidness in you, why, it seems 
to me iust splendidly and simply eourageous, a kind of eoiu*- 
age I'd never thought of before. I see now, how, after all, 
those stupid people had me beaten, beeause I'd always thought 
that a person either had to be stupid so that he didn't know 
he was saying something everybody else had said, or else not 
say it, even if he wanted to, ever so mueh, and it was just 
what he meant." 

" Don't you think maybe you're too mueh bothered about 
other people, anyhow? " he suggested, mildly; "whether 
they're stupid or have said things or not? What difference 
does it make, if it's a question of what you yoiu^elf feel? I'd 
be just as satisfied if you gave all your time to discovering 
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^e wonderiul possibilities in what I say. It wotdd give me a 
<^nce to eoneeal the fact that I get all out of breath trying 
to follow what you mean." 

This surprised her into a sudden laugh, outright and ring- 
ing. He looked down at her sparkling face, brilliant in its 
mirth as a ehild's, and said seriously, ''You must instantly 
think of something perfectly prosaie and eommonplaee to say, 
or I shall be forced to take you in my arms and kiss you a 
great many times, whieh might have Lord knows what efiFect 
on that gloomy-minded tieket-seller baek of us who already 
has his suspieions." 

She rose instantly to the possibilities and said smoothly, 
5wiftly, whimsieally, with the aeeent of droUery, "I'm very 
X)articular about what sort of frying-pan I use. I insist on 
having a separate one for the frit%ires of fish, and another for 
the omelets, used only for that: I'm a very iine and eon- 
seie^tious housekeeper, I'd have you know, and all the while we 
lived in Bayonne I ran the house beeause Mother never got 
used to Preneh housekeeping wa^rs. I was the one who went 
to market . . . oh, the gorgeous things you get in the 
Bayonne market, near enou^ Spain, you know, for real Mal- 
aga grapes with the aroma still on them, and for Spanish 
quince-paste. I bossed the old Basque woman we had for 
eook and learned how to eook from her, using a great many 
onions for everything. And I leamed how to keep house by 
the light of nature, sinee it had to be done. And I'm awfully 
excited about having a house of my own, just as though I 
weren't the extremd[y clever, eynieal, disillusioned, fascinat- 
ing musieal genius everybody knows me to be: only let me 
wam you that the old house we are going to live in will need 
lots done to it. Your unele never opened the dreadful ronm 
he ealled the parlor, and never used the south wing at all, 
where all the sunshine eomes in. And the pantry arrange- 
ments are simply humorous, they're so inadequate. I don't 
know how mueh of that four thousand dollars you are going 
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to want to spaxe for remodeling the mill^ but I will tdl yoti 
now, that I will go on strike if you don't give me a better 
cook-stove than your Unele's Toud6 had to work with." 

He had been listening with an appreciative grin to her 
nimble-witted diatter, but at this he brought her up short by 
an astonished, " Who had? What had? What's that . . . 
Touele? " 

She laughed aloud again, delighted at having startled him 
into euriosity. " Toud6.. ToucI6. Don't you think it a pretty 
name? Will you believe me when I say I know all about 
Ashley?" 

" Oh, go on, tell mel '' he begged. " You don't mean to say 
that my Unde Benton had pep enough to have a seandal in 
his life? " 

" What do you know about your unde? " 

" Oh, I'd seen him a few times, though I'd never been i^> 
to Ashley. As long as Grandfather was alive and the mill at 
Adams Genter was running, Unde Burton used to go there to 
see his father, and I always used to be hanging around Grand- 
father and the mill, and the woods. I was crazy about it aH, 
as a boy, used to work right along with the mill-hands, and 
out ehopping with the lumbermen. Maybe Unde Burton no- 
tieed that." He was struek with a sudden idea, " By George, 
maybe that was why he Ieft me the milU " He east his eye 
retrospectiveIy on this idea and was silent for a moment, 
emerging from his meditation to say, wonderingly, " Well, it 
eertainly is gueer, how things eome out, how one thing hangs 
on another. It's enough to addle your brains, to try to start 
to follow baek all the ways things happen . . . wa^rs you'd 
never thought of as of the least importanee." 

"Your Unde Burton was of some importanee to us/* die 
told him. " Miss Oldham at the pension said that she had 
just met a new Ameriean, down from Genoa, and when I heard 
your name I said, * Oh, I used to know an old Mr. Grittenden 
who ran a wood-working factory up in Yermont, where I used 
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to visit an old eousin of mine/ and that was ^y Miss Oldham 
introdueed us, that silly way, as eousins." 

He saidy poundngly, ^'You're running on, inconsequently, 
just to divert my mind from asking you again who or what 
Toucl6 is." 

'^ You ean ask and ask all you like/' she defied him^ laugh- 
ing. ^* I'm not going to tell you. I've got to have some seerets 
from you, to keep up the traditions of self-respecting woman- 
hood. And anyhow I eotddn't tell you, beeause she is different 
from everything else. Youll see for yourself, when we get 
there. If she's still alive." She offered a eompromise^ ^ 111 tell 
you what. If she's dead, 111 sit down and tell you about her. 
If she's still alive, youll find out. She's an Ashley institution, 
Toucl6 is. As symbolie as the Gumean Sybil. I don't believe 
shell be dead. I don't believe shell ever be dead." 

*^ You've let the eat out of the bag enough so I've lost my 
interest in her/' he professed. ^'I ean make a guess that 
she's some old woman^ and I bet you I won't see anything 
remarkable in her. Excq)t that wild name. Is it Miss Toucl6, 
or Mrs. Toucl6? " 

The girl burst into laughter at this, foolishy light-hearted 
mirth whieh drenehed the air all about h^ with the perfume 
of yoimg gaiety. " Is it Miss Druid, or Mrs. Druid? " was all 
she would say. 

She looked up at him, her eyes shining^ and eried between 
ber gusts of laughter^ as if astonished, "Why, I do believe 
we are going to be happy together. I do believe it's going to 
be fun to live with you." 

His appalled surprise that she had again fallen into the pit 
&f ineredulity was, this time, only half humorous. " For God's 
sake, what did you think! " 

She answered, reasonably, " Wdl, nobody ever is happy to- 
gether, either in books or out of them. Of all the million, 
million love-affairs that have happened, does anybody ever 
daim any one to have been happy? " 
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His breath was taken away. He a^ed helplessly, '^Welly 
why are you marrying me? " 

She replied very seriouslyy ^* Beeause I ean't help myself , 
dear Neale. Isn't that the only reason you're marrying me? " 

He looked at her long, his nostrils quivering a little, gave a 
short excIamation whieh seemed to earry away all his im- 
patienee, and iinally said, quietly enough, "Why, yes, of 
eourse, if that's the way you want to put it. You ean say it 
in a thousand thousand di£ferent ways." 

He added with a sudden fury, ^' And never one of them will 
eome an^rwhere near expressing it. Look here, Marise, I don't 
believe you have the faintest, faintest idea how big this thing 
is. AU these fooI clever wa^rs of talking about it . . . they're 
just a sereen set up in front of it, to my mind. It's enough 
sight bigger than just you or me, or happiness or imhappiness. 
It's the meaning of everythingl " 

She eonsidered this thoughtf uUy. ^ I don't believe I really 
know what you mean," she said, '' or anyhow that I feel what 
you mean. I have had drea^is sometimes, that I'm in some- 
thing awfully big and irresistible like a great river, Aowing 
somewhere; but I've never felt it in waking hours. I wish 
I eould. It's loveIy in dreams. You evidently do, even 
awake." 

He said, confidentIy, " You will, later on." 

She ventured, '^ You mean, maybe, that I'm so shaken up by 
the little surface waves, ehopping baek and forth, that I don't 
led the big eurrent." 

"It's there. Whether you feel it or not," he made final 
answer to her doubt. 

She murmured, " I wonder if there is an^rthing in that silly, 
oId-fashioned notion that men are stronger than women, and 
that women must lean on men's strength, to Iive? " 

" Everybody's got to lean on his own strength, sooner or 
later," he told her with a toueh of grimness. 

" You just won't be romantiel " she eried admiringly. 
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^^I really love you, Marise/' he answered profoundly; and 
oa this roek-like assuranee she sank down with a long breath 
of trust. 

The sun was dipping into the sea now^ embIazoning the sky 
with a last Aaming half-circle of pure eolor, but the light had 
left the dusky edges of the world. Already the far mountains 
were dimmed, and the plain^ passing from one deep twilight 
eolor to another more somber^ was quietly sinking into dark- 
ness as into the strong Ioving arms of ultimate dissolution. 

The girl spoke in a dreamy twilight tone^ ^' Neale dear^ this 
is not a romantie idea . . . honestly, I do wish we eotdd 
both die right here and never go down to the plain any more. 
Don't you feel that? Not at all? " 

His voice rang out^ resonant and harsh as a bugle-note^ '^ No, 
I do not, not at aU, not for a single moment. IVe too nuieh 
ahead of me to feel that. And so have youl " 

^'There eomes the eable-ear, dimbing iq> to get us/' she 
said faintly. '^And we will go down from this high plaee 
of safety into that dark plain^ and we will have to eross it, 
painfullyy step by stq). Dare you promise me we will not 
lose our way? " she ehallenged him. 

" I don't promise you an^rthing about it/' he answered, tak- 
ing her hand in his. " Only I'm not a bit afraid of the plain^ 
nor the way that's before us. Come along with me, and let's 
see what's there." 

^^ Do you think you know where we are going, aeross that 
plain? " she asked him painfully ; '' even where we are to try 
to go? " 

" No, I don't know, now," he answered undismayed. " But 
I think we will know it as we go along beeause we will be 
together." 

The darkness, folding itself like a vdvet mantle about the 
far mountains, deepened, and her voice deepened with it« 
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'' Can you eveii promise that we won't lose eaeb other there? " 
she asked somb^Iy. 

At this he suddenly took h» into his arms^ silently, bending 
his face to hers, his insistent eyes bringing hers up to meet his 
gaze. She eould feel the strong throbbing of bis heart all 
through her own body. 

She elimg to him as though she were drowning. And in- 
deed she felt that she was. Life burst over them with a roar, 
a superb Aooding tide on whose strong swdling bosom they 
felt themselves rising, rising illimitably. 

The sun had now whoUy set^ Ieaving to darkness the old, 
old plain^ soaked with humanity. 
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Masise fitted little Mark's eap down over his ears and but- 
toned his blue reefer eoat dose to his throat. 

'^ Now you big ehildren/' she said^ with an anxious aeeent, 
to Paul and EUy standing with their sehool-books done up in 
strapSy '^be sure to ke^ an eye on Mark at reeess-time. 
Don't let him run and get all hot and then sit down in the 
wind without his eoat. Remember, it's his first day at sehool, 
and he's only six." 

She kissed his round^ smooth^ rosy eheek onee more, and 
let him go. Elly stooped and took her little brother's mit- 
tened hand in hers. She said nothing, but her look on the 
little boy's face was Ioving and matemal. 

Paul assured his mother seriously, ^'Oh^ I'U look out for 
Mark, all right." 

Mark wriggled and said^ ''/ ean looken out for myself 
wivout Paul! " 

Their mother looked for a moment deq> into the eyes of her 
older son, so dear, so quiet, so undianging and true. ^' You're 
a good boy, Paul, a real comfort," she told him. 

To herself she thought, '' Yes, all his Iife hell look out for 
people and get no thanks for it." 

She foIIowed the ehildren to the door, wondering at her heavy 
heart. What eould it eome from? There was nothing in Iife 
for her to fear of eourse, except for the ehildren, and it was 
absurd to fear for them. They were all safe; safe and strong 
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and rooted deq> in health, and little Mark was stepping off 
gallantly into his own Iife as the others had done. But she 
felt afraid. What eould she be afraid of ? As she opened the 
door, their advance was halted by the rush upon them of 
Paul's dog, frantic with delight to see the ehildren ready to 
be off, springing up on Paul, bounding down the path, raeing 
baek to the door, all quivering eager exultation. " Ah, he's 
going wUh the ehildrenl " thought Marise wistfully. 

Sbe eould not bear to let them leave her and stood with 
them in the open door-way for a inoment. Elly rubbed her 
soft eheek against her mother's hand. Paul, seeing his mother 
shiver in the keen Mareh air, said, '^ Mother, if Pather were 
here he'd make you go in. That's a thin dress. And your 
teeth are just ehattering." 

" Yes, you're right, Paul," she agreed; " it's foolish of me! " 

The ehildren gave her a hearty round of good-bye hugs and 
kisses, briskly and energetieally performed, and went down 
the stone-ilagged path to the road. They were ehattering to 
eaeh other as they went. Their voices sounded at first loud 
and gay in their mother's ears. Then they sank to a murmiu:, 
as the ehildren ran along the road. The dog boimded about 
them in eireles, barking joyfully, but this soimd too grew 
tainter and fainter. 

When the murmur died away to silenee, there seemed no 
soimd left in the stark gray vaIlQr, empty and motionless 
between the steq> dark walls of pine-covered moimtains. 

Marise stood for a long time looking after the ehildren. 
They were elimbing up titie long hilly road now, growing 
smaller and smaller. How far away they were, alreadyl And 
that very strength and vigor of whieh she was so proud, whieh 
she had so eherished and fostered, how rapidly it earried 
them along the road that led away from her! 

They were almost at the top of the hill now. Perhaps they 
would turn there and wave to her. 
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NOy of eourse now, she was fooIish to think of sueh a thing. 
ehildren never remembered the people they left behind. And 
she was now only somebody whom they were Ieaving behind. 
She felt the eold penetrate de^er and deq)er into her heart, 
and knew she ought to go baek into the house. But she eould 
jiot take her eyes from the ehildren. She thought to herseU 
bitterly, '' This is the beginning of the end. IVe been feeling 
how, in their hearts, they want to eseape from me when I try 
to hold them^ or when I try to make them let me into their 
liyes. IVe given everything to them, but they never think 
of that. / think of itl Every time I look at them I see all 
those endless hours of saered sacrifice. But when they look 
at me, do they see any of that? No! Neverl They only 
see the Obstaele in the way of their getting what they want. 
And so they want to run away from it. Just as they're doing 
now." 

She looked after them, yeaming. Although they were so 
far, she eould see them plainly in the thin mountain air. They 
were running mostly, onee in a whUe stopping to throw a 
stone or look up into a tree. Then they seampared on like 
aquirrds, the fox-terrier bounding ahead. 

Now they were at the top where the road tumed. Perhaps, 
after all, they would remember and glanee baek and wave 
thek hands to her. 

Now they had disappeared, without a baekward look. 

She eontinued gazing at the vacant road. It seemed to her 
that the ehildren had taken everything with them. 

A gust of iey wind blew down sharply from the mountain, 
still snow-covered, and struek at her like a sword. She 
tumed and went baek shivering, into the empty house. 
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CHAPTER m 

OLD MR WELLES AND YOUNG MR. MARSH 

An Hour in tke Life of Mr, Ormsby WeUes, aet. 6y 

Mareh 15, 1920. 
3:00 P.M. 

Haying Iifted the knoeker and let it fall, the two men stood 
^zing with yar^dng degrees of attention at the elosed white- 
painted old door. The younger^ the one with the round dark 
head and quick dark eyes, seemed extremely interested in the 
door, and examined it eompetently^ its harmoniously disposed 
wide panelSy the shapdy fan-light over it^ the small panes of 
greenish old glass on eaeh side. " Beautiful old bits you get 
oeeasionally in these out-of-the-way holes," he remarked. But 
the older man was aware of nothing so eondrete and material. 
He saw the door as he saw everything else that day, through 
a haze. GhieAy he was eoneerned as to what lay behind the 
door. ..." My neighbors," he thought, " the first I ever had.** 

The sun shone down through the bare, beautiful twigs of 
the leaAess elms, in a still air, transparent and eolorless. 

The handle of the door tumed, the door opened. The older 
man was too astonished by what he saw to speak, but af ter an 
instant's pause the yoimger one asked if Mr. and Mrs. Crit- 
tenden were at home and eould see eallers. The lean, aged, 
leather-eolored woman, with shiny opaque blaek eyes, opened 
the door wider and silently ushered them into the house. 

As long as she was in sight they preserved a prudent silenee 
as profoimd as hers, but when she had Ieft them seated, and 
disappeared, they tumed to eaeh other with lifted eyebrows. 
*' Well, what was that, do you suppose? " exclaimed the 
youBger. He seemed extreniely interested and amtsed. ^' I'm 
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not so sure, Mr. Welles, about your being safe in never loek- 
ing your doors at night, as they all tell you, up here. With 
that for a neighborl " 

The older man had a friendly smile for tbe facetious inten- 
tion of this. " I guess I won't have anything that'd be worth 
loeking doors on," he said. He looked about him still smiling, 
his pleasant old eyes full of a fresh satisfaction in what he 
saw. The room was eharming to his gaze, cheerful and homey. 
^* 1 don't believe I'm going to have anything to eomplain of , 
with the folks that Iive in this house," he said, '^any more 
than with any of the rest of it." 

The other nodded. " Yes, it's a very good room," he agreed. 
Af ter a longer inspeetion, he added with a slight aeeent of sur- 
prise, " An oddly good room; stunning! Look at the eolor in 
those eurtains and the walls, and the arrangement of those 
prints over that Ghippendale sewing-table. I wonder if it's 
aeeidental. You wouldn't think you'd find anybody iq> here 
who eould achieve it eonsdously." 

He got to his feet with a vigorous preeision of movement 
whieh the other admired. " Wdl, he's grown to be eonsider- 
able of a man," he thought to liimself . " A pity his father 
eouldn't have lived to see it, all that aliveness that had 
bothered them so mueh, down at last where he's got his grip 
on it. And enough of it, plenty of it, oeeans of it, left so 
that he is still about forty times more alive than anybody 
else." He looked tolerantly with his tired elderly amusement 
at the other, stepping about, surveying the room and every 
object in it. 

The yoimger brought himself up short in front of a framed 
photograph. " Why, here's a chateau-fort I don't knowl '^ 
he said with an abrupt aeeent. He added, with some vehe- 
menee, " I never even heard of it, I'm sure. Ana it's authentie, 
evidently." 

The older man sat perfectly still. He did not know n^hat 
a shatto four was, nor had he the slightest desire to ask and 
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bring the information down on }mn, given as the other would 
give it, pressingly, vividly, so that you had to listen whether 
you wanted to or not. Heaven knew he did not want to 
know about whatever it was, diis time. Not about that, 
nor anything else. He only wanted to rest and have a little 
Iife before it was too late. It was already too late for any 
but the quietest sort. But that was no matter. He wouldn't 
have liked the other kind very wdl probably. He eertainly 
had detested the sort of " life " he'd experienced in business. 
The quietest sort was what he had always wanted and never 
got. And now it really seemed as though he was going to 
have it. For all his fatigued pose in the old arm-ehair, his 
heart beat faster at the idea. He hadn't got used to being 
free yet. He'd heard people say that when you were first 
married it was like that, you eouldn't realize it. He'd heard 
one of the men at the office say that for a long time, every 
time he heard his bride's skirts rustle, he had to turn his 
head to make sure she was really there. Well, he would like 
now to get up and look out of that window and see if his 
garden was really there. His gardent He thought with a 
seeret feeling, half pity^and half shame, of those ydlowed old 
seed eatalogues whieh had eome, vamished and brilliant and 
new, year after year, so long ago, whieh he'd looked at so 
hard and so long, in the evenings, and put away to get yellow 
and sallow like his face . . . and his hopes. It must be almost 
time to "make garden," he thought. He had heard them 
saying at the store that the sap was beginning to run in the 
maple-trees. He would have just time to get himself settled 
in his house . . . he felt an absurd young flush eome up imder 
his griz2sled beard at this phrase ..." his house," his own 
house, with booksheIves, and a garden. How he Ioved it 
all already! He sat very still, feeling those savagely lopped- 
off tendrils put out their eurling fingers onee more, this time 
imafraid. He sat there in the comfortabIe old arm-ehair at 
rest as never before. He thought, " This is the way I'm going 
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to fed rigbt along, every day, all the time/' and dosed his 
eyes. 

He opened them again in a moment^ nioved subeonsdously 
by the life-time habit of making sure what Yineent was up to. 
He smiled at the keen look of alert^ priek-eared attention whidi 
the other was still giving to that rooml Lord^ how Yineent did 
love to get things all figured outl He probably had^ by this 
time^ an exact diagram of the owners of the house all drawn 
up in his mind and would probably ^)end the hour of thdr 
eall, seeing if it fitted. Not that they would have any notion 
he was doing anything but talk a blue streak, or was think* 
ing of anything but introdudng ^ old friend. 

One thing he wanted in his g^den was plenty of gladioli. 
Those poor, spindling^ watery ones he had tried to grow in 
the window-boXy he'd forget that failure in a whole big row 
all along the terraee^ tall and strong, standing up straight in 
the eoimtry sunshine. What was the address of that man 
who made a spedalty of gladioli? He ought to have noted 
it down. ^' Yineent/' he asked^ ^' do you remember the ad« 
dress of that Mr. Sdiwatzkummerer who grew nothing but 
gladioli? " Yineent was looking with an expression of extreme 
astonishment at the sheet of musie on the piano. He started 
at the question^ stared^ reeolleeted himsdf, laughed, and said, 
" HeavenSy no, Mr. Wellesl " and went badt into his own world. 
There were lots of things, Mr. Welles reflected, that Yineent 
did not eare about ju5t as hard as he eared about others. 

In a moment the yoimger man eame and sat down on the 
short, high-armed sofa. Mr. Wdles thought he looked puzzled, 
a very unusual expression on that face. Maybe, after all, he 
hadn't got the owners of the house so well-plotted out as he 
thought he ought to. He himself, going on with his own eon- 
eems, remarked, '^ Well, the name must be in the Long Island 
teIq>hone direetory. When you go baek you eould look it up 
and send me word." 

<< Whose name? " asked Yineent blankly. 
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** Schwatzkummerer," said the other. 

** What! " eried Yineent ineredulously, and then, " Oh yes," 
and then, '^ Sure, yes, ITl look it up. I'm going baek Thurs- 
day on the night train. I won't leave the Grand Gentral 
without going to a telephone booth, looking it up, and sending 
it to you on a posteard, mailed there. It ought to be here on 
the moming mail Saturday.'^ 

The older man knew perfectly well that he was being a 
little laughed at, for his absorption in gladioli, and not mind- 
ing it at all, lau^ed himselt ^ peaeeably. " It would take a 
great deal more than a little of Yineent's fun,'' he thought, 
^ to make me feel anything but peaeeable here." He was 
qiiite used to having people set him down as a harmless, 
wom-out old du£fer, and he did not object to this concq>tion 
of his eharaeter. It made a eonyenient sereen behind whieh 
Iie eould earry on his own obseryation and meditation unin- 
terrupted. 

''Here eomes somebody," said Yineent and tumed his 
quick eyes toward the door, with an eager expression of at- 
tention. He really must have been stumped by something in 
the room, thought Mr. Welles, and meant to figure it out 
from the owners of the house theniselves. 

The tall, quiet-Iooking lady with the long dark eyes, who 
now eame in alone, excusing herself for keeping them waiting, 
must of eourse be Mrs. Grittenden, Mr. Welles knew. He 
wished he eould get to his feet as Yineent did, looking as 
though he had got there by a bound or a spring and were 
ready for another. He Iifted himself out of his arm-ehair with 
a heaviness he knew seemed all the heavier by eontrast, took 
the slim hand Mrs. Grittenden offered him, looked at her as 
hard as he dared, and sank again into the arm-ehair, as she 
motioned him to do. He had had a long experience in judging 
peq)Ie quickly by the expression of their faces, and in that 
short length of time he had deeided thankfully that he was 
really, just as he had hoped, going to like his new neighbor 
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as mueh as all the rest of it. He gave her a propitiatory 
smile, hoping she might like him a little, too, and hoping also 
that she would not mind Yineent. Sometimes people did, 
espeeially niee ladies sueh as evidently Mrs. Grittenden was. 
He obseryed that as usual Yineent had eut in ahead of every- 
body else, had mentioned their names^ both of them^ and was 
talking with that . . . well, the way he did, whieh people 
either liked very mueh or eouldn't abide. He looked at 
Yineent as he talked. He was not a great talker himself, 
whieh gave him a great deal of praetiee in watehing people who 
did. He of ten felt that he saw more than he heard, so mueh 
more did people's faces express than thdr words. 

He notieed that the younger man was smiling a good deal, 
showing those fine teeth of his, and he had one of those 
instantaneously-gone, Aash-light reminiseenees of elderly peo- 
ple, . . . the day when Mr. Marsh had been ealled away 
from the office and had asked him to go with little Yineent to 
keep an appointment with the dentist. Heavens! How the 
kid had roared and kieked! And now he sat there, smiling, 
'^ making a eall/' probably with that very filling in his tooth^ 
grown-up, not even so very young any more, with a little 
gray in his thiek hair, what people often ealled a good-Iooking 
man. How Iife did run between your fingers! Well, he 
would elose his hand tight iq)on what was Ieft to him. He 
notieed further that as Yineent talked, his eyes fixed on his 
interloeutor, his vigorous hands earessed with a slow dreular 
motion the rounded arms of his diair. ^' What a three-ringed 
eireus that feIlow is," he thought. ^' I bet that the lady thinks 
he hasn't another idea in his head but introdudng an old 
friend, and all the time he's taking her in, every ineh of her, 
and three to one, what he'II talk about most afterwards is 
the smooth hard feeling of those polished arm-diairs." Vin- 
eent was saying, '^ . . and so, we heard in a round-about 
way too long to bother you with, about the small old house 
next door being for sale, and how very quiet and peaceful a 
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spot this is, and the Gompany bought it for Mr. Welles for 
a permanent home, now he has retired." 

" Pretty fine of theml " murmured the older man dutifully, 
to the lady. 

Yineent went on, " Oh, it's only the smallest way for them 
to show their sense of his life-time devotion to their interests. 
There's no estimating what we all owe him, for his steadiness 
and loyalty and good judgment, espeeially during that hard 
period, near the beginning. You know, when all eleetrieal 
businesses were so entirdy on trial still. Nobody knew whether 
they were going to sueeeed or not. My father was one of the 
Direetors from the first and I've been brought up in the 
tradition of how muc±i the small beginning Gompany is in- 
debted to Mr. Welles, during the years when they went down 
so near the edge of ruin that they eould see the reeeiyer look- 
ing in through the open door." 

Welles moved protestingly. He never had liked the busi- 
ness and he didn't like reminders that he owed his present 
comfort to it. Besides this was reading his own epitaph. He 
thought he must be looking very fooIish to Mrs. Grittenden. 
^^neent eontinued, " But of eourse that's of no great im- 
portanee up here. What's more to the purpose is that Mr. 
Welles is a great lover of eoimtry life and growing things, and 
he's been forced to keep his nose on a eity grindstone all his 
life until just now. I think I ean guarantee that you'U find 
him a very appreciative neighbor, espeeially if you have 
plenty of gladioli in your garden." 

This last was one of what Welles ealled " Yineent's side- 
wipes," whieh he eould inlay so deftly that they seemed an 
integral part of the conversation. He wondered what Mrs. 
Grittenden would say, if Yineent ever got through his gabble 
and gave her a ehanee. She was turning to him now, smiling, 
and beginning to speak. What a niee voice she had! How 
niee that she should have sueh a voice! 

" I'm more than glad to have you both eome in to see me. 
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and I'm delighted that Mr. Welles is going to settle here. But 
Mr. . . ." she hesitated an instant, reealled the name, and 
went on, ^^ Mr. Marsh doesn't need to explain you any more. 
It's evident that you don't know Ashley, or you'd realize that 
I've already heard a great deal more about you than Mr. 
Marsh would be likely to tell me, very likely a good deal more 
than is true. I know for instanee, ..." she laughed and 
eorreeted herself, ". . . at least I've been told, what the 
purehase priee of the house was. I know how Harry Wood's 
sister-in-law's friend told you about Ashley and the house in 
the first plaee. I know how many years you were in the 
service of the Gompany, and how your pension was voted 
unanimously by the Direetors, and about the silver loving- 
eup your fellow employees in the office gave you when you 
retired; and indeed every single thing about you, excq>t the 
exact relation of the elderly invalid to whose eare you gave 
up so generously so mueh of your life; I'm not sure whether 
she was an aunt or a seeond-eousin." She paused an instant 
to give them a ehanee to eomment on this, but finding them 
still quite speeebless, she went on. '^ And now I know another 
thing, that you like gladioli, and that is a real bond." 

She was interrupted here by a great explosive laugh from 
Yineent. It was his eomment on her speeeh to them, and for a 
time he made no other, eyeing her appreciatively as she and 
Mr. Welles talked garden together, and from time to time 
ehuekling to himself . She gave him onee a sidelong amused 
glanee, evidently liking his eapaeity to laugh at seeing the 
ground eut away from imder his feet, evidently quite aware 
that he was still thinking about that, and not at all about 
Mr. Welles and tulip-beds. Welles was relieved at this. Ap- 
parently she was going to "take" Yineent the right way. 
Some ladies were frightfully rubbed tbe wrong way by that 
strange great laugh of Yineent's. And what she knew about 
gardening! And not only about gardening in general, but 
about his own garden. He was astounded at her knowledge 
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apparently of every ineh of the qiiadrangle of soil baek of his 
house, and at the revelations she made to him of what eould 
lie sleeping under a mysterious blank surface of earth. Why, 
a pieee of old ground was like a person. You had to know 
it, to have any idea of all that was hidden in its bosom, 
good and bad. " There never was sueh a plaee for pig- 
weed as the lower end of your vegetable lot," she told him; 
"youll have to get up nights to fight it if there is plenty of 
rain this summer." And again, " Be careful about not dig- 
ging too elose to the east wall of your terraee. There is a 
border of peonies there, splendid pink ones, and you're likely 
to break off the shoots. They don't show so early as the red 
ones near the walk, that get more sim." 

" Did you ever use to live in that house? " he asked her, 
respectful of her mastery of its seerets. 

She laughed. " No, oh no. WeVe Iived right here all the 
eleven years of our Iife in Yermont. But there's another side 
to the loeal wireless information-bureau that let me know aU 
about you before you ever got here. We all know all about 
everybody and everything, you know. If you live in the eoun- 
try you're really married to humanity, for better or for worse, 
not just on speaking terms with it, as you are in the eity. 
Why, I know about your garden beeause I have stood a 
thousand, thousand times leaning on my hoe in my own garden, 
diseussing those peonies with old Mrs. Belham who Iived there 
before you." This seemed to bring up some pieture into ha: 
mind at whieh she looked for a moment, turning from it to 
the man beside her, with a warmth in her voice whieh w^t 
to his heart. " It's been forlorn having that dear little old 
house empty and eold. I ean't tell you how glad I am you 
have eome to warm it, and Iive in it." 

The wonder of it overcame Mr. Wdles like a wave. " I 
ean't believe I'm really going to! " he eried desperately. " It 
doesn't seem possiblef He felt shamed, knowing that he 
had burst out too vioIentIy. What eould she know of what 
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lay baek of him^ that he was eseaped from! What eould she 
think of him^ but that he was a toolish^ bitter old man? 

She did not seem to think that^ looking at him attentively 
as though she wanted to make out just what he meant. Per- 
haps she did make out^ for she now said gently, '^ I believe 
you are going to like it, Mr. Welles. I believe you are going 
to find here what, . . . what you deserve to find." She said 
quietly, " I hope we shall be good neighbors to you." 

She spoke so kindly, her look on him was so humane that 
he felt the water eoming to his eyes. He was in a foolishly 
emotional state, these first days. The least little thing threw 
him off the traek. It really did seem hardly possible that it 
was all true. That the long grind at the ofiice was over, the 
business he had always hated and detested, and the long, hate- 
ful slavery at the flat finished at last, and that he had eome to 
live out what was left to him in this lovely, peaceful vallQr, 
in that quiet weleoming little house, with this sweet woman 
next door! He swallowed. The eomers of his mouth twitehed. 
What an old limatie he was. But he did not dare trust himself 
to speak again. 

Now Yineent's voice rose. What a length of time Yineent 
had been silent, — ^he who never took a baek seat for anybodyl 
What had he been doing all this time, sitting there and staring 
at them with those awfully brilliant eyes of his? Very likely 
he had seen the silly weak tears so near the surface, had eaught 
the sentimental twiteh of the mouth. Yes, quite eertainly, for 
now he was showing his taet by ehanging the subject, ehang- 
ing it with a vengeance. " Mrs. Grittenden," he was sa^ang, 
" my euriosity has been touehed by that very fine photograph 
over there. I don't recognize the eastle it shows." 

" That's in Bayonne," she said, and paused, her eyes speeu- 
latively on him. 

" No, Heavens no! You don't need to tell me that it's not 
Bayonne, New Jerseyl '' he answered her unspoken question 
violently. This made her laugh, opening her long eyes a littlee 
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He went on, " IVe been as far as Pau, but never went into 
the Basque eountry." 

" Oh, Pau." She said no more than this, but Welles had 
the impression that these words somehow had made a eomment 
on Yineent's information. Vincent seemed to think so too, and 
euriously enough not to think it a very favorable eomment. 
He looked, what he almost never looked, a little nettled, and 
spoke a little stifiBy. "It's a very fine speeimen," he said 
briefly, looking again at the photograph. 

"Oh, it looks very mueh finer and bigger in the photo- 
graph than it really is," she told them. " It's 01% a band- 
box of a thing eompared with Coucy or Pierrefonds or any of 
the northern ones. It was built, you know, like the Gathedral 
at Bayonne, when the Plantagenets still held that eountry, but 
after they were praetieally pretty near English, and both the 
ehateau and the Gothie eathedral seem queer aliens among the 
southern natives. I have the photograph up there on the wall 
only beoause of early assoeiations. I lived opposite it long ago 
When I was a little girl." 

This, to Mr. Welles, was indistinguishable from the usual 
talk of people who have been " abroad." To tell the truth they 
alwa)^ sounded to him more or less " showing-o£f," though he 
hxunbly tried to think it was only beeause he eould never take 
any part in sueh talk. He eertainly did not see anything in 
the speeeh to make Yineent look at her, almost with his jaw 
dropped. He himseU paid little attention to what she was 
now saying, beeause he eould not keep his mind from the 
lingering sweet intonations of her voice. What difference did 
it make where she had lived as a little girl? She was going to 
Iive next door to him now; what an awiully niee woman she 
was, and quite a good-Iooking woman too, with a very niee 
figure, although not in her very first youth, of eourse. How 
old eould she be? Between thirty and forty of eourse, but 
you eouWn't tell where. His personal taste was not for sueh 
a long face as hers. But you didn't notiee that when she 
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smiled. He liked the way sbe did her blaek hair, too, so 
smooth and shining and elose to her head. It looked as 
though she'd really eombed and brushed it, and most women's 
hair didn't. 

She turned to him now, again, and said, ^' Is this your very 

first eall in Ashley? Beeause if it is, I mustn't miss the 

opportimity to eut in ahead of all the other gossips, and give 

you a great deal of information. You might just as well have 

it all in one pieee now, and get it straight, as take it in little 

snippets from old Mrs. Powers, when she eomes to bring your 

milk, this evening. You see I know that you are to get your 

milk of the Powers, and that they have plueked up eourage to 

ask you eight eents a quart although the priee around here has 

been, till now, six eents. Youll be obliged to listen to a great 

many more details from Mrs. Powers than from me, even those 

she knows nothing about. But of eourse you must be intro- 

dueed to the Powers, in toto too. Old Mrs. Powers, a very 

lively old widow, Iives on her farm nearly at the foot of Deer 

HoUow. Her married son and his family Iive with her. In 

this house, there is first of all my husband. I'm so sorry he 

is away in Ganada just now, on lumbering business. He is 

Neale Grittenden, a Williams man, who in his youth had 

thoughts of esploring the world but who has turned out head 

of the * Grittenden Manufacturing Gompany,' whieh is the 

high-sounding name of a smallish wood-working business on the 

other side of the field next our house. You ean see the build- 

ings and probably hear the saws from your garden. Properly 

speaking, you know, you don't Iive in Ashley but in ' Crit- 

tenden's ' and your house eonstitutes one quarter of all the 

residenees in that settlemwit. There are yours, and ours, the 

mill-buildings, the house where an old eousin of mine Iives, 

and the Powers' house, although that is so far away, nearly 

half a mile, that it is really only a farm-house in the eountry. 

We, you see, are the suburb of Ashley." 

Marsh laughed out again at this, and she laughed with him, 
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their eyes^ shining with amusement^ meeting in a iriendly 
glanee. 

" The mill is the most important member of Grittenden's, of 
eourse. Part of the mill-building is pre-Revolutionary, and 
very picturesque. In the life-time of my husband's unele, it 
still ran by water-power with a beautiful, enormous old mossy 
water-wheel. But sinee we took it over, weVe had to put in 
modem maehinery very prosaieally and nm it on its waste of 
slabs, mostly. All sorts.of small, unimportant objects are 
m[anufactured there, things you never heard of probably. 
Baeks of hair-brushes, wooden easters to put und^ beds and 
ehairs, roUers for eotton mills. As soon as my husband re- 
tums, I'U ask him to take you through it. That and the old 
ehureh are the only historie monuments in town." 

She stopped and asked him meditatively, " What else do you 
suppose I need to forestall old Mrs. Powers on? My old 
Gousin Hetty perhaps. She has a last name, Allen — yes, some 
eonneetion with Ethan Allen. I am, m^rseW. But everybody 
has alwsys ealled her Miss Hetty till few people rememb» 
that she has another name. She was born there in the old 
house below * the Buming,' and she has lived ihere for eighty 
years, and that is all her saga. You ean't see her house from 
here, but it is part of Crittenden's all the same, although it is 
a mile away by the main road as you go towards the Dug- 
Way. But you ean reaeh it in six or seven minutes from 
here by a baek lane, through the Eagle Roek woods." 

"What niee names! " Mr. Welles luxuriated in them. 
"The Eagle Roek woods. The Dug-Way. The Buming. 
Deer HoUow." 

"I bet you don't know what they mean," Vincent ehal- 
lenged him. Yineent was alwa}^ throwing ehallenges, at 
everything. But by this time he had learned how to dodge 
them. " No, I don't know, and I don't eare if I don't," he 
answered happily. 

It pleased him that Mrs. Grittenden found this amusing, so 
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that she looked at him laughing. How her eyes glistened when 
she laughed. It made you laugh baek. He risked another 
small attempt at facetiousness. ^' Go on with the eensus of 
Grittenden's," he told her. " I want to know all about my 
future fellow-citizens. You haven't even tinished iq> this 
house, anybody but your husband." 

" There is myseW . You see me. There is nothing more to 
that. And there are the three ehildren, Paul, EUy, and 
Mark, ..." She paused here rather abruptiy, and the whim- 
sieal aeeent of good-humored moekery disappeared. For an 
instant her face ehanged into something quite di£Ferent from 
what they had seen. Mr. Wdles eould not at all make out 
the expression whieh very passingly had iliekered aeross her 
eyes with a smoke-like vagueness and rapidity. He had the 
queerest fancy that she looked somehow seared, — ^but of eourse 
that was preposterous. 

" Your eall," she told them both, " happens to fall on a day 
whieh marks a turning-point in our family life. This is the 
very first day in ten years, sinee Paul's birth, that I have not 
had at least one of the ehildren beside me. Today is the open- 
ing of spring term in our eountry sehool, and my little Mark 
went off this morning, for the first time, with his brother and 
sister. I have been alone imtil you eame." She stopped for 
a moment. ^Mr. Welles wished that Vincent eould get over his 
habit of staring at people so. She went on, " I have felt very 
queer indeed, all day. It's as though . . . you know, when 
you have been walking up and up a long Aight of stairs, and 
you go automatieally putting one foot up and then the other, 
and then suddenly . . . your upraised foot falls baek with a 
iar. YouVe eome to the top, and, for an instant, you have 
a gon^ feeling without your stairs to elimb." 

It oeeurred to Mr. Welles that really perhaps the reason why 
some niee ladies did not like Yineent was just beeause of his 
habit of looking at them so hard. He eould have no idea 
how piereingly bright his eyes looked when he fixed them on a 
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speaker like that. And now Mrs. Grittenden was looking baek 
at him, and would notiee it. He eould understand how a 
refined lady would feel as though somebody were almost trying 
to find a key-hole to look in at her, — to have anybody pounee 
on her so, with his eyes, as Yineent did. She eouldn't know, 
of eourse, that Yineent went pouneing on ladies and baggage- 
men and oBiee boys, and old friends, just the same way. He 
bestirred himseU to think of something to say. '^I wish I 
eould get up my nerve to ask you, Mrs. Grittenden, about one 
other person in this house," he ventured, " the old woman . . . 
the old lady . . . who let us in the door." 

At the sound of his voice Mrs. Grittenden looked away from 
Yineent quickly and looked at him for a pereeptible moment 
before she heard what he had said. Then she explained, smil- 
ing, " Oh, she would object very mueh to being labeled with 
the Snieky title of * lady.' That was Touele, our queer old 
Indian woman, — all that is Ieft of old Ameriea here. She 
belongs to our house, or perhaps I should say it belongs to her. 
She was born here, a million years ago, more or less, when 
there were still a few basket-making Indians Ieft in the valley. 
Her father and mother both died, and she was brought up by 
the old Great-unele Grittenden's family. Then my husband's 
Unele Burton inherited the house and brought his bride here, 
and Touele just stayed on. She always makes herself useful 
enough to pay for her food and lodging. And when his wife 
died an elderly woman, Toude still just stayed on, till he 
died, and then she went right on staying here in the empty 
house, till my husband and I got here. We were married in 
Rome, and made the long trip here without stopping at all. It 
was dawn, a June morning, when we arrived. We walked all 
the way f rom the station at Ashley out to the old house, here at 
Grittenden's. And ... III never forget the astounded espres- 
sion on my husband's face when Touele rose up out of the 
long grass in the front yard and bade me weleome. She'd 
known me as a little girl when I used to visit here. She will 
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outlive all of us^ Toucl6 wOI, and be watehing from her room 
in the woodshed ehamber on the dawn of Judgment Day when 
the stars begin to fall." 

Mr. Wdles felt a trifle bewildered by this, and showed it. 
She explained further, " But seriously, I must tell you that she 
is a perfectly harmless and quite uninteresting old herb- 
gatherer, although the ehildren in the village are a little afraid 
of her, beeause she is an Indian, the only one they have ever 
seen. She really is an Indian too. She knows every ineh of 
our valley and the mountains better than any lumberman or 
hunter or Asherman in Ashley. She often goes off and doesn't 
eome baek for days. I haven't the least idea where she sta^rs. 
But she's very good to our ehildren when she's here, and I 
like her eapadty for monumental silenee. It gives her very 
oeeasional remarks an oraeular air, even though you know 
it's only beeause she doesn't often open her lips. She helps a 
little with the house-work, too, although she always looks so 
absent-minded, as though she were thinking of something very 
far away. She's quite eapable of preparing a good meal, for 
all she never seems to notiee what she's up to. And she's the 
last member of our family except the very eoming-and-going 
little maids I get onee in a while. Ashley is imlike the rest of 
the world in that it is hard to get domestie servants here. 

"Now let me see, whom next to introduee to you. You 
know all your immediate neighbors now. I shall have to 
begin on Ashley itself. Perhaps our minister and his wife. 
They live in the high-portieoed, tall-pillared white old house 
next door to the ehureh in the village, on the opposite side from 
the ehureh-yard. They are Ashleyans of the oldest roek. 
Both of them were bom here, and have always lived here. Mr. 
Bayweather is seventy-five years old and has never had any 
other parish. I do believe the very best thing I ean do for you 
is to send you straight to them, this minute. There's nothing 
Mr. Bayweather doesn't know about the plaee or the peqple. 
He has a eoUeetion of Ashleyana of all sorts, reeords, deeds. 
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titles, old letters, famfly trees. And for the last forty years 
he has been very busy writing a history of Ashley." 

" A history of AsUey? " exdaimed Yineeut. 

" A history of AsMey," she answered, level-browed. 

Mr. Welles had the impression that a ^' side-wipe " had been 
e^ehanged in whieh he had not shared. 

Yineent now asked irrelevantly, " Do you go to ehureh yout* 
self ? " 

" Oh yes," she answered, " I go, I like to go. And I take the 
duldren." She turned her head so that she looEed.~downlit her 
long hands in her Isp, as she added, " I think going to diurdi is 
a r€fining inAuenee in diildren's lives, don't you? " 

To Mr. Welles' horror this provoked from Yineent one of 
his great lau^. And this time he was sure that Mrs. Crit- 
tenden would take o£Fense, for she looked up, distinetly startled, 
really quite as though he had looked in through the key-hole. 
But Yineent went on laughing. He even said, impudently, 
" Ah, now IVe eaught you, Mrs. Grittenden; you're too used to 
keeping your jokes to yourself. And they're mudi too good 
for that." 

She looked at him hard, with a eertain wonder in her eyes. 

" Oh, there's ne neeromaney about it," he told her. " I've 
been reading the titles of your books and glandng over your 
musie before you eame in. And I ean put two and two to- 
gether. Who ar* you making fun of to yourself ? Who first got 
ofif that lovely speeeh about the reSning inAuenee of diurdi? '* 

She laughed a little, half-uneasily, a brighter eolor mounting 
to her smooth oval eheeks. " That's one of Mrs. Bayweather's 
favorite n:axims," she admitted. She added, " But I really do 
like to go to ehurdi." 

Mr. Welles felt an apprehension about the tum things were 
taking. Yineent, he fdt sure, was on the verge of being up 
to something. And he did not want to risk oSending Mrs. 
Grittenden. He stood up. " Thank you very mudi for telling 
us about the minister and his wife, Mrs. Grittenden. I think 
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we'll go right along down to the village now^ and pay a eall on 
them. Therell be time enough before dinner." Yineent of 
eourse got up too, at this, sa^dng, " He's the most perfect old 
housekeeper, you know. He's kept the neatest flat for himself 
and that aged aunt of his for seventy years." 

"Seventyf** eried Mr. Welles, scandaUzed at the exag- 
geration. 

"Oh, more or less," said Yineent, laughing. Mr. Welles 
notieed with no enthusiasm that his eye& were extremely 
bright, that he smiled almost ineessantly, that he st^ped with 
an excess of his usual bounee. Evidently something had set 
him off into one of his fits of wild high spirits. You eould 
almost feel the eleetrieity sparkle from him, as it does from 
a eat on a eold day. Personally, Mr. Welles preferred not to 
toueh eats when they were like that. 

" When are you going baek to the dty, Mr. Marsh? " asked 
Mrs. Grittenden, as they said good-bye at the door. 

Yineent was standing below her on the marble step. He 
looked up at her now^ and something about his expression 
made Mr. Welles think again of glossy fur emitting sparks. 
He said, " 111 lay you a wager, Mrs. Grittenden, that there 
is one thing your Ashley imdergroimd news-service has not 
told you about us, and that is, that I've eome up not only to 
help Mr. Welles install himself in his new home, but to take a 
somewhat prolonged rest-eure myself. IVe always meant to 
see more of this picturesque part of Yermont. IVe a notion 
that the air of this loveIy spot will do me a world of 
good." 

As Mr. Welles opened his mouth, perhaps rather wide, in 
the beginning of a remark, he eut in briskly with, " You're 
worrying about Schwatzkummerer, I know. Never you fear. 
ni get hold of his address, all right." He explained briefly 
to Mrs. Grittenden, startled by the portentous name. " Just 
a spedalist in gladiolus seeds." 

" Bidbs! '' eried Mr. Welles, in involuntary eorreetion, and 
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knew as he spoke tbat he had been switehed off to a side- 
traek. 

" Oh well, bulbs be it," Yineent eoneeded the point in- 
dulgently. He took off his hat in a final salutation to Mrs. 
erittenden, and grasping his dderly friend by the arm, moved 
with him down the f[ag-paved path. 



GHAPTER IV 
' TABLE TALK 

An Hour in tke Home Lije of Mrs. Neale GrUtenden, aet. 34 

Mareh 20. 

As she and Paul earried the table out to the windless, sunny 
side-poreh, Marise was struek by a hospitable inspiration. 
*^ You and EUy go on setting the table/' she told the ehildren, 
and ran aeross the side-yard to the hedge. She leaned over 
this, ealling, " Mr. Welles! Mr. Wellesl " and When he eame 
to the door, '^ The ehildren and I are just eelebrating this first 
really warm day by having luneh out of doors. Won't you and 
Mr. Marsh oome and join us? " 

By the time the e^lanations and protestations and renewals 
of the inyitation were over and she brought them baek to the 
poreh, Paul and Elly had almost finished setting the table. 
Elly nodded a eountry-ehild's silent greeting to the newc(»ners. 
Paul said, " Oh goodyl Mr. Welles, you sit by me." 

Marise was pleased at the friendship growing iq> between 
the gentle old man and her little boy. 

" Elly, don't you want me to sit by you? *' asked Marsh with 
a playful aeeent. 

Elly looked down at the plate she was setting on the table. 
" If you want to," she said neutrally. 

Her mother smiled inwardly. How amusingly Elly had ac- 
quired as only a ehild eould acquire an aeeent, the exact 
astringent, eontrolled brevity of the mountain idiom. 

" I think Elly means that she would like it very mueh, Mr. 
Marsh," she said laughingly. " Youll soon learn to translate 
Yermontese into ordinary talk, if you stay on here." 

She herself went through the house into the kitehen and 
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began plaeing on the whed-tray all the eomponents of the 
luneh, telling them over to herself to be sure she missed none. 
" Meat, maearoni, spinaeh, hot plates, bread, butter, water . . . 
a pretty plain meal to invite eity people to share. Here, 111 
open a bottle of olives. Paul, help me get this through the 
door." 

As he pulled at the other end of the wheded tray, Paul said 
that Mark had gone upstairs to wash his hands, ages ago, 
and was probably still fooIing around in the soap-suds, and 
like as not leaving the soap in the water. 

" Paul the responsiblel " thought his mother. As they 
passed the foot of the stairs she ealled up, ^^ Markl Come 
along, dear. Limeh is served. All ready," she announeed as 
they pushed the tray out on the poreh. 

The two men turned around from where they had been 
gazing up at the moimtain. ^^ What is that great cliff of bare 
roek ealled? " asked Mr. Marsh. 

"Those are the Eagle Roeks," explained Marise, sitting 
down and motioning them to their plaees. ^^ EUy dear, don't 
spread it on your bread so thiek. If Mr. Bayweather were 
here he eould probably tell you why they are ealled that. I 
have known but IVe forgotten. There's some sort of tradi- 
tion, I believe . . . no, I see you are getting ready to hear it 
ealled the Maiden's Leap where the Indian girl leaped off to 
eseape an unweleome lover. But it's not that this time: some- 
thing or other about Tories and an Ameriean ^y . . . ask 
Mr. Bayweather." 

" Heaven forfendI " exclamied Mr. Marsh. 

Marise was amused. '^ Oh, youVe been leetured to on loeal 
history, I see," she surmised. 

"/ found it very interesting," said Mr. Welles, loyally, 
*^ Though perhaps he does try to give you a little too mueh at 
one sitting." 

" Mr. Welles," said Paul, with his mouth full, " fishing sea- 
son begins in ten days." 
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Marise dedded that she would really have to have a rest 
from telling Paul not to talk with food in his mouth, and said 
nothing. 

Mr. Welles confessed that he had never gone fishing in his 
life, and asked if Paul would take him. 

" Surel '' said Paul. " Mother and I go, lots." 

Mr. Marsh looked at Marise inquiringly. ^^ Yes/' she said, 
^^ I'm a confirmed fisherman. Some of the earliest and happi- 
est reeolleetions I ha^e, are of fishing these brooks when I was 
a little girl." 

" Here? " asked Mr. Welles. " I thought you lived in 
France." 

"There's time in a ehild's life to live in various plaees," 
she explained. " I spent part of my ehildhood and youth here 
with my dear old eousin. The plaee is full of assodations for 
me. Win you have your spinaeh now, or later? Itll keep hot 
all right if you'd rather wait." 

'' What is this delidous dish? " asked Mr. Marsh. ^ It 
tastes like a man's version of ereamed ehieken, whieh is always 
a little too lady-like for me." 

" It's a blangueite de veau, and you may be sure I leamed 
to make it in one of the French ineamations, not a Yermont 

OM." 

Paul stirred and asked, " Mother, whare i$ Mark? Hell be 
late for sehool, if he doesn't hurry." 

** Tbat's so/' she said, and reflected how often one used that 
phrase in re^nse to one of Paul's solid and unanswerable 
statemuits. 

Mark appeared just then and she began to laugh helplessly. 
His haads were wetly, pinkly, unnaturally dean, but his round, 
rosy, smmy little face was appallingly streaked and blaek. 

Paul did not laug^. He said in horrified reproaeh, "Oh, 
Markl You never toueked your facel It's piggy dirty." 

MariL w«s staggered for a moment, but nothing staggered 
him long. " I don't get miorobes off my face into my food/' he 
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said ealmly. "And you bet there aren't any mierobes left 
on my hands." He went on, looking at the table disapprov- 
inglyy " Mother, there isn't a many on the table tkis day, 
and I wanted a many." 

" The stew's awM good," said Paul, putting away a large 
quantity. 

" * Very,' not ^ awful,' and don't hold your fork like that," 
eorreeted Marise, half-heartedly, thinking that she herself did 
Dot like the insipid phrase " very good " nor did she eonsider 
the way a fork was held so very essential to saIvation. " How 
mueh of life is convention, any way you arrange it," she 
thought, "even in sueh an entirdy unconventional one as 
ours," 

" It is good," said Mark, taking his first mouthful. £vi- 
dently he had not taken the remarks about his face at all 
seriously. 

" See here, Mark," his mother put it to him as man to man, 
"do you think you ought to sit down to the table looking 
like that? " 

Mark wriggled, took anotha: mouthful, and got up moum- 
fully. 

Paul was touehed. " Here, 111 go up with you and get it 
over quick," he said. Marise gave him a quick approving 
glanee. That was the best side of Paul. You eould say what 
you pleased about the faults of Ameriean and French family 
life, but at any rate the ehildren didn't hate eaeh other, as 
English ehildren seemed to, in noveIs at least. It was only 
last week that Paul had fought the big French-Canadian boy 
in his room at sehool, beeause he had made fun of EUy's 
rubber boots. 

As the little boys elattered out she said to the two guests, 
" I don't know whether you're used to ehildren. If you're not, 
you must be feeling as though you were taking luneh in a 
boiler factory." 

Mr. Welles answered, " I never knew what I was missing 
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before. Espeeially Paul. That first evening when you sent 
hhn over with the eake, as he stood in the door, I thought, ' I 
wish / eould have had a little son like thatl ' " 

"WeTl share him with you, Mr. Wdles.'* Marise was 
touehed by the wistfulness of his tone. She notieed that Mr. 
Marsh had made no eomment on the ehildren. He was perhaps 
one of the people who never looked at them, unless they ran 
into him. Eugenia Mills was like that, quite sineerely. 

" May I have a little more of the blanguette, if I won't be 
eonsidered a glutton? " asked Mr. Marsh now. " IVe sent 
to the eity for an invaluable factotum of mine to eome and look 
out for us here, and when he eomes, I hope youll give him the 
redpe." 

The little boys dattered baek and began to eat again, in 
haste with frequent demands for their mother to tell them 
what time it was. In spite of this preeaution^ the doek ad- 
vanced so relentlessly that they were obliged to set o£F, the 
three of them, before dessert was eaten, with an apple in one 
hand and a eookie in the other. 

The two men leaned baek in their ehairs with long breaths, 
whkh Marise interpreted as relief . " Strenuous, three of them 
at onee, aren't they? '* she said. " A New York friend of 
nine alwa^rs says she ean take the vibration-cure, only by 
listening to family talk at our table." 

" What's the vibration-cure? " asked Mr. Welles seriously. 

" Oh, / don't know! " confessed Marise. " I'm too busy to 
keep up with the latest fads in eures as Eugenia does. You 
may meet her there this summer, by the way. She usually 
spends a part of the summer with us. She is a very old 
schooI-friend of mine." 

" French or Yermont ineamation? " inquired Marsh easu- 
ally. " May I smoke? Won't you have a dgarette, your- 
sdf ? " 

" Oh, Preneh! " Marise was immensely amused, and then, 
remembering that the joke was not a{^rent, " If you'd ever 
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seen her, even for a moment, you'd know why I laugh. She is 
the embodiment of sophistieated eosmopolitanism, an expert on 
all sorts of esoterie, aesthetie and philosophie matters^ book- 
binding, historie laee^ the Yedanta ereed, Ghinese poreelains, 
ProvengaI poetry, Persian shawls ..." 

" What nationality is she, herself ? " inquired Mr. Welles 
with some euriosity. 

Marise laughed. " She was bom in Arkansas^ and brought 
vp in Minnesota, what did you suppose? No European eould 
cver take eulture so seriously. You know how any convert 
always has a thousand times more fervor than the fatigued 
members of the faith who were bom to it." 

** Like Henry James, perhaps? " suggested Marsh. 

^' Yes, I always envied Henry Janies the conviction he seems 
to have had, all his Iife, that Europeans are a good deal more 
unlike other people than I ever found them. It may be ob- 
tuseness on my part, but I never eould see that people Yibo 
lived in the Basses-Pyr6nees are any more cultivated or had 
any broader horizons than people who Iive in the Green Moun- 
tains My own experience is that when you aetually Kve 
with people, day af ter day, year af ter year, you find about the 
same range of possibilities in any group of them. But I never 
advancp this theory to Eugenia, who would be horriSed to know 
that I find a strong family likeness b^tween her New York 
drde and my neighbors here." 

She had been aware that Marsh was looking at ha- as she 
^ke. What a singular, piereing eye he hadl It made her a 
Uttle restive, as at a too-intimate eontaet, to be looked at so 
intently, although she was quite aware that there was a good 
deal of admiration in the look. She wondered what he was 
thinking about her; for it was evident that he was thinking 
about her, as he sent out that penetrating gaze. 

But perhaps not, after all; for he now said as if in answer 
to hei last remark, " I have my own way of believing that, 
too, that all people are made of the same stuff . Mostly I find 
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them perfectly negligibley too utterly without savor even to 
glanee at. Onee in a thousand years^ it seems to me, you 
eome aeross a human being who's alive as you are^ who speaks 
your language, is your own kind, belongs to you. When you 
do, good Lord! What a moment! " 

He pronouneed this in a perfectly impersonal tone, but 
something about the quality of his voice made Marise flash 
a quick glanee at him. His eyes met hers with a sudden, 
bold deepening of their gaze. Marise's first impulse was to be 
startled and displeased, but in an instant a quick fear of being 
ridieulous had voiced itself and was saying to her, " Don't be 
countrified. It's only that I've had no eontaet with people-of- 
the-world for a year now. That's the sort of thing they get 
their amusement from. It would make him laugh to have it 
resented." Aloud she said, rather at random, " I usually go 
down onee a season to the dty for a visit to this old friend of 
mine, and other friends there. But this last winter I didn't 
get up the energy to do that." 

" I should think," said Mr. Welles, " that last winter you'd 
have used up all your energy on other things, from what Mrs. 
Powers tells me about the big ehorus you always lead here in 
winters." 

" That does take up a lot of time," she admitted. " But it*s 
a generator of energy, leading a ehorus is, not a spender 
of it." 

" Oh, eome! " protested Marsh. " You ean't put that over 
on me. To do it as I gather you do . . . heavens! You must 
pour out your energy and personality as though you'd eut 
your arteries and let the red flood eome.'' 

"You pour it out all right," she agreed, "but you get it 
baek a thousand times over.'' She spoke seriously, the topie 
was vital to her, her eyes tumed inward on a reeolleetion. 
" It's amazing. It's enough to make a mystie out of a granite 
boulder. I don't know how many times I've dragged myself 
to a practice-evening dog-tired physieally with work and eare 
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of the ehildren^ stale morally^ sure that I had nothing in me 
that was proStable for any purpose^ feeling that I'd do any- 
thing to be allowed to stay at home, to doze on the eoueh and 
read a poor noveI." She paused, forgetting to whom she was 
speaking, forgetting she was not alone, touehed and stirred 
with a breath from those evenings. 

" Well . . . ? " prompted Mr. Marsh. She wondered if 
she were mistaken in thinking he sounded a little irritable. 

" Well," she answered, " it has not failed a single time. I 
have never eome baek otherwise than stronger, and rested, the 
fatigue and staleness all gone, buried deep in something Iiving." 

She had a moment of self-consciousness here, was af raid that 
she had been earried away to seem high-fiown or pretentious, 
, and added hastily and humorously, " You mustn't think that 
it's beeause I'm making anything wonderfuI out of my ehorus 
of eountry boys and girls and their fathers and mothers. It's 
no notable sueeess that puts wings to my feet as I eome home 
from that work. It's only the musie, the hearty satisfying 
singing-out, by ordinary peq)le, of what too often lies wither- 
ing in their hearts." 

She was aware that she was speaking not to sympathizers. 
Mr. Welles looked vague, evidently had no idea what she 
meant. Mr. Marsh's face looked elosed tight, as though he 
would not open to let in a word of what she was saying. He 
almost looked hostile. Why should he? When she stopped, a 
little abashed at having been earried along by her feelings, Mr. 
Marsh put in lightly, with no attempt at transition, " All that's 
very well. But you ean't make me believe that by ehoiee you 
live up her all the year arotmd. You must nearly perish away 
with homesiekness for the big world, you who so evidently be- 
long in it." 

" Where is the big world? " she ehallenged him, laughing. 
" When you're young you want to go all round the globe to 
look for it. And when you've gone, don't you find that your 
World ever3rwhere is about as big as you are? " 
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Mr. Marsh eyed her hard, and shook his head, with a Kttle 
scomful downward thnist of the eorners of his mouth, as 
though he were an augur who refused to lend himself to the 
traditional neeessity to keep up the appearanee of believing in 
an expIoded religion. '* You know where the big world is/' 
he said firmly. " It's where there are only people who don't 
have to work, who have plenty of money and brains and 
beautiful possessions and gradous ways of living, and few 
moral seruples.'' He defined it with a sovereign disregard 
for softening phrases. 

She opposed to this a meditative, ^' Oh, I suppose the real 
reason why I go less and less to New York, is that it doesn't 
interest me as it used to. Human significance is what makes 
interest for me, and when you're used to looking deep into 
human lives out of a eomplete knowledge of them as we do iq> 
here, it's very tantalizing and tormenting and after a while 
gets boring, the superficial^ ineoherent glimpses you get in 
sueh a smooth^ glib-tongued eirele as the people I happen to 
know in New York. It's like trying to read something in a 
language of whieh you know only a few words^ and having the 
book shown to you by jerks at that! " 

Mr. Marsh remarked speculatively; as though they were 
speaking of some quite abstraet topie, '^ It may also be possibly 
that you are sueeumbing to habit and inertia and routine." 

She was startled again^ and nettled . . . and alarmed. 
What a rude thing to say! But the words were no sooner 
out of his mouth than she had felt a seared wonder if per- 
haps they were not true. She had not thought of that 
pos^bility. 

'^I should think you would like the eoneerts, anyhow/' 
suggested Mr. Welles. 

^'YeSy" said Marise, with the intonation that made the 
affirmation almost a negative. "Yes, of eourse. But there 
too . . . musie means so mueh to me, so very mueh. It 
makes me siek to see it pawed over as it is among people who 
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make their Iivings out of it; used as it so often is as a baek- 
ground for the personal vanity or greed of the performer. 
Take an ordinary afternoon solo eoneert given by a pianist or 
singer . . . it always seems to me that the musie they make 
is almost an uneonsidered by-produet with them. What 
they're really after is something else." 

Marsh agreed with her, with a hearty relish, " Yes, musieians 
are an unspeakable buneh! " 

" I suppose," Marise went on, " that I ougbt not to let that 
part of it spoil eoneert musie for me. And it doesn't, of 
eourse. IVe had some wonderful times . . . people who play 
in orehestra and make ehamber-musie are the real thing. But 
the musie you make yourself . . . the musie we make up 
here . . . well, perhaps my taste for it is like one's liking 
(some people eall it perverse) for French Primitive painting, 
for the something so awfully touehing and heart-felt that was 
lost when the Renaissanee eame up over the Alps with all its 
knowingness." 

" You're not pretending that you get Yermonters to make 
musie? " protested Marsh, highly amused at the notion. 

" I don't know," she admitted, " whether it is musie or not. 
But it is something alive." She fell into a muse, " Queer, 
what a spider-web of tenuous eomplieation human relationships 
are. I never would have thought, probably, of trying any- 
thing of the sort if it hadn't been for a ehildhood reeollee- 
tion. . . . French inearnation this time," she said lightly to 
Marsh. "When I was a little girl, a young priest, just a 
young parish priest, in one of the poor hill-parishes of the 
Basque eountry, began to teaeh the people of his parish really 
to sing some of the ehureb ehants. I never knew mueh about 
the details of what he did^ and never spoke to him in my 
life, but frcnn aeross half the world he has reaehed out to toueh 
this eornei of Ameriea. By the time I was a young lady, he 
had two or three big eountry ehoruses under hls direetion. 
We used to drive up first to one and then to another of those 
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hill-towns, all white-washed houses and plane-tree atriumSy and 
sober-eyed Basques, to hear them sing. It was beautilul. I 
never have bad a more eomplete expression of beauty in all 
my life. It seemed to me the very soul of musie; those simple 
people singing, not for pay, not for notoriety, out of the full- 
ness of their hearts. It has been one of the things I never for- 
got, a standard, and a standard that most musie produeed on 
platforms before eostly audienees doesn't eome up to." 

" IVe never been able to make anything out of musie, my- 
self," confessed Mr. Welles. " Perhaps you ean convert me. 
I almost believe so.'* 

" 'Gene Powers^ngsl " eried Marise spiritedly. " And if he 
does ..." 

" Any relation to the lively old lady who brings our milk? " 

" Her son. Haven't you seen him yet? A powerfully built 
granite roek of a man. Silent as a granite roek too, as far as 
small talk goes. But he tums out to have a bass voice that is 
my joy. It's done something for him, too, I think, really and 
truly, without sentimental exaggeration at all. He suffered a 
great injustice some six or seven years ago, that turned him 
blaek and bitter, and it's only sinee he has been singing in 
our winter ehoir that he has been willing to mix again with 
anyone." 

She paused for a moment, and eyed them ealeulatingly. It 
oeeurred to her that she had been talking about musie and 
herseU quite enough. She would ehange the subject to some- 
thing matter-of-fact. " See here, youll be sure to have to 
hear all that story from Mr. Bayweather in relentless detail. 
It might be your salvation to be able to say that I had told 
you, without mentioning that it was in a severely abridged 
form. He^ want to start baek in the eighteenth eentury, and 
tell you all about that disereditable and unreeonstrueted Tory 
aneestor of mine who, when he was exiled from Ashley, is said 
to have earried off part of the town doeuments with him to 
Ganada. Whether he did or not (Mr. Bayweather has a 
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theory, I believe, that he buried them in a ee^per kettle on Peg- 
Top Hill), the fact remains that an important part of the 
reeords of Ashl^r are missing and that has made a lot of 
trouble with titles to land around here. Several times, un- 
serupulous land-grabbers have taken advantage of the vague- 
ness of the titles to eheat farmers out of their inheritanee. 
The Powers ease is typieal. There always have been Powerses 
living right there, where they do now; that big pine that towers 
up so over their house was planted by 'Gene's great-grand- 
father. And they always owned an immense traet of wild 
mountain land, up beyond the Eagle Roek range, along the side 
of the Red-Brook marsh. But after paying taxes on it for 
generations all during the time when it was too far away to 
make it proStable to lumber, it was snatehed away from them, 
seven years ago, just as modern methods and higher priees 
for spruee would have made it very valuable. A lawyer from 
New Hampshire named Lowder tumed the triek. I won't 
bother you going into the legal details — a question of a fake 
warranty deed, against 'Gene's quit-claim deed, whieh was all 
he had in absenee of those missing pages from the town reeords. 
As a matter of fact, the lawyer hasn't dared to eut the Imnber 
off it yet, beeause his elaim is pretty Aimsy; but Aimsy or not, 
the law regards it as slightly better than 'Gene's. The result is 
that 'Gene ean't sell it and daren't eut it for fear of being 
involved in a law-suit that he eouldn't possibly pay for. So 
the Powers are poor farmers, seratehing a difficult living out 
of sterile soil, instead of being well-to-do proprietors of a 
proStable estate of wood-land. And when we see how very hard 
they all have to work, and how soured and gloomy it has made 
'Gene, and how many pleasures the Powers' ehildren are denied, 
we all join in when Mrs. Powers delivers herself of her white- 
hot opinion of New Hampshire lawy«sl I remember per- 
fectly that Mr, Lowder, — one of the smooth-shaven, thin- 
lipped, fish-mouthed variety, with a pugnaeious jaw and an 
intimidating habit of talking his New Han^^shire (Ssdeet aat 
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of the eorner of his mouth. The poor Powers were as hdp- 
less as rabbits before him." 

It all eame up before her as she talked, that horrid eneounter 
with eommereial ruthlessness: she saw again poor 'Gene's out- 
raged face of helpless anger^ felt again the heat of sympathetie 
indignation she and Neale had felt, recognized again the poison 
whieh triumphant unrighteousness leaves behind. She shook 
her head impatiently, to shake o£F the memory, and said aloud, 
'^ Ohy it makes me siek to remember it! We eouldn't believey 
any of us, that sueh bare-faced iniquity eould sueeeed." 

'^There's a good deal of bare-faced iniquity riding around 
prosperously in high-powered ears," said Mr. Welles, with a 
lively aeeent of bitterness. "You have to get used to it in 
business Iife. It's very likely that your wieked Mr. Lowder 
in private life in New Hampshire is a good husband and 
father, and eontributes to all the eharitable organizations." 

" I won't ehange my eoneeption of him as a pasty-faced 
demon," insisted Marise. 

It appeared that Mr. Marsh's appetite for loeal history was 
so slight as to be eloyed even by the very nuieh abbreviated 
aeeount she had given them, for he now said, hiding a small 
yawn, with no e£Fort to eoneeal the fact that he had been 
bored, " Mrs. Grittenden, I've heard from Mr. Welles' house 
the most tantalidng snatehes from your piano. Won't you, 
now we're elose to it, put the final toueh to our delightful luneh- 
party by letting us hear it? " 

Marise was annoyed by his grand sdgneur air of eertainty 
of his own importanee, and piqued that she had failed to hold 
his interest. Both impressions were of a quicker vivadty 
than was at all the habit of her maturity. She told hersdf, 
surprised, that she had not felt this little sharp sting of 
wounded personal vanity sinee she was a girl. What did she 
eare whether she had bored him or not? But it was with 
all her faculties awakened and keen that ^e sat down before 
the piano and ealled out to them, " What would you like? " 
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They retumed the usual protestations that they would like 
an^rthing she would play, and af ter a moment's hesitation . . . 
it was always a leap in the dark to play to people about whose 
musieal eapaeities you hadn't the faintest idea . . . she took 
out the Beethoven Sonata album and turned to the Sonata 
Pathetique. Beethoven of the early middle pmod was the 
safest guess with sueh entirely unknown listeners. For all that 
she really knew, they might want her to play Ghaminade and 
Moskowsky. Mr. Welles, the niee old man, might find even 
them above his eomprehension. And as for Marsh, she 
thought with a resentful toss of her head that he was eapable 
of saying o£f-hand, that he was really bored by all musie — and 
conve3dng by his manner that it was entirely the fault of the 
musie. Well, she would show him how she eould play, at 
least. 

She laid her hands on the keys; and aeross those little smart- 
ing, trivial personalities there struek the dear, assured dignity 
and worth of her old friend . . . was there ever sueh a friend 
as that rough old German who had died so long before she 
was bom? No one eould say the himian raee was ignoble or 
had never deserved to Iive^ who knew his voice. In a moment 
she was herseU again. 

Those well-remembered opening ehordSy they were by this 
time not merely musieal sounds. They had beeome something 
within her, of her own being, rieh with a thousand elustered 
nameless assoeiations^ something that thrilled and sang and 
Iived a full harmonious life of its own. That first pearling 
down-dropping arabesque of treble notes^ not only her fingers 
played those, but every fiber in her^ answering like the vibrat- 
ing wood of a vioIin, its very eells rearranged in the pattem 
whieh the notes had so many times ealled into existence . . • 
by the time she had finished she had almost forgottai that she 
had listeners. 

And when^ sitting for a moment, eoming baek slowly from 
Beethoven's existence to her own^ she heard no sound or stir 
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from the poreh, she had only a quiet smile of tolerant amuse* 
ment. Apparently she had not guessed right as to theu: tastes. 
Or perhaps she had played them to sleep. 

As for herself, she was hungry for more; she reaehed out 
her hand towards that world of high, puriSed beauty whieh 
miraeulously was always there, with open doors of gold and 
ivory. ... 

What now? What did she know by heart? The Largo in 
the ehopin Sonata. That would do to eome after Beethoven. 

The first plunge into this did not so intimately startle and 
stir her as the Beethoven movement had done. It was alwa^rs 
like that, she thought as she played, the sound of the first 
note, the first ehord struek when one had not played for a 
day or so; it was having one's elosed eyes unsealed to the day- 
light anew, an ineredulous rapture. But after that, though 
you didn't go on quaking and bowing your head, though you 
were no longer surprised to find musie still there, better than 
you eould possibly remember it, though you took it for granted, 
how deeply and solidly and steadfastly you Iived in it and on 
itl It made you like the ehild in the Wordsworth sonnet, " A 
beauteous evening, ealm and free "; it took you in to worship 
quite simply and naturally at the Temple's inner shrine; and 
you adored none the less although you were not ^^ breathless 
with adoration/' like the nun; beeause it was a whole world 
given to you, not a mere pang of joy; beeause you eould live 
and move and be blessedly and seeurdy at home in it. 

She finished the last note of the Largo and sat quiet for a 
moment. Then she knew that someone had eome into the 
room behind her. She tumed about, facing with serene, wide 
brows whatever might be there. 

The first meeting with the eyes of the man who stood there 
moved her. So he too deeply and greatly loved musiel His 
face was quite other from the hawk-like, intent, boldly im- 
perious eountenanee whieh she had seen before. Those piereing 
eyes were softened and quietly shining. The arrogant lines 
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about the mouth that eould look so bitter and skeptieal^ were 
as sweet and eandid as a ehild's. 

He smiled at her, a good^ grateiul^ peaceful smile^ and 
nodded, as though now they understood eaeh other with no 
more need for words. " Go on . . . go on! " was all he said, 
veiy gently and softly. He sank down in an arm-ehair and 
leaned his head baek in the relaxed pose of listening. 

He looked quite and exactly what Marise was feeling. 

It was with a stir of all her pulses^ a pride, a glory, a new 
^ympathy in her heart, that she tumed baek to the piaiK^ 
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A LITTLE GIRL AND HER MOTHER 

An Aftemoon in the Life of EUy CrUtenden, aet. 8 Years 

April 6. 

Elly Gsittenden had meant to go straight home from sehool 
as iisual with the other ehildren^ Panl and Mark, and Addie 
and Ralph Powers. And as usual somehow she was ever so 
far behind them, so far that there wasn't any use trying to 
eateh up. Paul was hurr^dng to go over and see that new old 
man next door, as usual. She might as well not try, and just 
give up, and get home ever so late^ the way she always did. 
Oh welly Eather wasn't at home^ and Mother wouldn't seold, 
and it was niee to walk along just as slow as you wanted to, 
and feel your rubber boots squizzle into the mud. How good 
it did seem to have real mud^ after the long winter of snowl 
And it was niee to hear the brooks e^erywhere, making that 
dear little noise and to see them Aashing every-which-way in 
the sun, as they tumbled along downhill. And it was niee to 
smell that smell . . . what was that sort of smdl that made 
you know the sugaring-ofif had begun? You eouldn't smell the 
hot boiling sap all the way from the mountain-sides, but what 
you did smell made you think of the little bark-covered sap- 
houses up in the far woods^ with smoke and white steam eom- 
ing out from all their eraeks^ as though there was somebody 
inside magieking eharms and making a great eloud to cover it, 
like Klingsor or the witeh-ladies in the Arabian Nights. There 
was a pieee of musie Mother played, that was like that. You 
eould almost see the white douds begin to eome streding out 
between the piano-keys, and drift all around her. All but 
her face that always looked through. 

64 
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The siin shone down so warm on her head^ she thought she 
mi^t take off her woolen eap. Why, yes, it was plenty warm 
enough. Oh, how good it felt! How good it did feel! Like 
somebody aetually touehing your hair with a warm, soft hand. 
And the air, that eool, eool air, all damp with the thousand 
little brooks, it felt just as good to be eool, when you tossed 
your hair and the wind eould get into it. How good it did 
feel to be bare-headed, after all that long winter! Cool inside 
your hair at the roots, and warm outside where the sim 
pressed on it. Cool wind and warm sim, two different things 
that added up to make one lovely feel for a little girl. The 
way your hair tugged at its roots, all streaming away; every 
single little hair tied tight to your head at one end, and yet 
80 wildly loose at the other; tight, strong, firm, and yet light 
and limber and Aag-Aapping . . . it was like being warm 
and eool at the same time, so different and yet the same. 

And there, underneath all this Auttering and tossing and dif- 
ferences, there were your legs going on just as dumb and 
steady as ever; stodge, stodge, stodge! She looked down at 
them with interest and appredation of their faithful, dutiful 
service, and with affection at the rubber boots. She owed 
those to Mother. Paul had seared her so, when he said, so 
stone-wally, the way Paul always spoke as if that settled 
everything, that none of the little girls at sehool wore rubber 
boots, and he thought EUy ou^tn't to be allowed to look so 
queer. It made him almost ashamed of his sister, he said. 
But Mother had somehow . . . what had she said to fix 
it? . . . oh well, something or other that Ieft her her rubber 
boots and yet Paul wasn't mad any more. 

And what eould she do without rubber boots, when she 
wanted to wade through a brook, like this one, and the brooks 
were as they were now, all running ^ng full to the very 
edge with snow-water, the way this one did? Oo . . . 
Ooh . . . Oohl how queer it did feel, to be standing most 
iq> to your knees this way, with the eurrent eurling by, all 
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eold and snaky, f eeling the f ast-going water making your boot« 
legs shake like Aunt Hetty's old eheeks when she laughed, 
and yet your feet as dry insidel How eould they feel as 
eold as that^ without being wet, as though they were magieked? 
That was a real difference, even more than the wind eool inside 
your hair and the sun warm on the outside; or your hair tied 
tight at one end and all wobbly loose at the other. But this 
wasn't a niee difiFerence. It didn't add up to make a niee 
feeling, but a sort of queer one^ and if she stood there another 
minute^ staring down into that swirly, snatehy water, she'd 
fall right over into it . . . it seemed to be snatehing at her! 
Oh graeiousl This wasn't mueh better! on the squelchy dead 
grass of the meadow that looked like real ground and yet you 
sank ri^t into it. Oh^ it was horridly soti, like touehing 
the hand of that new man that had eome to live with the old 
gentleman next door. She must hurry as fast as she eould . . . 
it felt as though it was sueking at ber ieet, tr^dng to pull her 
down altogether like the girl with the red shoes, and she 
didn't have any loaves of bread to throw down to stq) on. . . . 

Welly there! this was better, as the ground started uphill. 
There was firm ground under her feet. Yes, not mud, nor 
soakedy Aabby meadow-land^ but solid earth^ solid, solidl 
She stamped on it with deli^t. It was just as niee to have 
solid things very solid, as it was to have Aoaty things like elouds 
very Aoaty. What was horrid was to have a thing that 
looked solidy and yet was all soft; like gdatine pudding when 
you touehed it. 

Well, for goodness' sake, where was she? Where had she 
eome to, without thinking a single thing about it? Right on 
the ridge overlooking Aunt Hetty's house to be sure, on those 
roeks that hang over it, so you eould almost throw a stone 
down any one of the ehimneys. She might just as well go 
down and make Aimt Hetty a visit now she was so near, and 
«ealk home by the side-road. Of eourse Paul would say, noth- 
Jng eould keq) him from saying, that she had planned to do 
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that very thing, right along^ and when she Ieft the sehool- 
house headed straight for Aunt Hetty's cookie-jar. Well, let 
himl She eould jiist tdl him, she'd never dreamed of sueh a 
thing, till she found herself on those roeks. 

She walked more and more slowly, letting herself down 
eautiously from one ledge to another, and presently stopped 
altogether, facing a beeeh tree, its trunk slowly twisted into a 
spiral beeause it was so hard to keep alive on those roeks. 
She was straight in front of it, staring into its gray white- 
blotehed bark. Now if Mother asked her, of eourse she'd have 
to say, yes, she had planned to, sort of but not quite. Mother 
would understand. There wasn't any use trying to tell things 
how they really were to Paul, beeause to him thing^ weren't 
cver sort-of-but-not-quite. They either were or they weren't. 
But Mother always knew, both ways, hers and Paul's. 

She stepped forward and downward now, lightened. Her 
legs stretehed out to earry her from one mossed roek to an- 
other. " Striding," that was what she was doing. Now she 
knew just what " striding " meant. What fun it was to feel 
what a word meant! Then when you used it, you eould feel it 
lie down Aat in the sentenee, and fit into the other words, 
like a pieee in a jig-saw puzzle when you got it into the right 
plaee. Graeiousl How fast you eould "stride" down those 
roeks into Aunt Hetty's baek yardl 

Hellol Here at the bottom was some snow, a great big 
drift of it still left, all gray and shrunk and honey-eombed 
with rain and wind, with a little triekle of water running away 
softly and quietly from underneath it, like a seeret. Well, 
think of there being still snow left anywhere except on top of 
the mountainsl She had just been thinking all the afternoon 
how good it seemed to have the snow all gone, and here she 
ran right into some, as if you'd been talking about a person^ 
saying how siek and tired you were of everlastingly seeing 
him aroimd, and there he was, right outside the window 
and hearing it all, and knowing it wasn't his fault he was still 
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hanging on. You'd feel bad to know he'd heard. She felt 
bad now! After all^ the fim the snow had given them^ all that 
iprinter, sleighing and snow-shoeing and ski-rmining and slid- 
ing downhill. And when she remembered how glad she'd been 
to see the first snow^ how she and little Mark had rim to the 
window to see the first Aakes^ and had hollered, Oh goody, 
goodyl And here was all there was left, just one poor old 
forgotten dirty drift, melting away as fast as it eotdd, so's to 
get itself out of the way. She stood looking down on it eom- 
passionately, and presently, stooping over, gave it a friendly, 
comforting pat with one mittened hand. 

Then she was piereed with an arrow of himger, terrible, 
devouring starvation! Why was it she was always so mueh 
hungrier just as she got out of sehool, than ever at meal- 
times? She did hope thb wouldn't be one of those awful da^rs 
when Aunt Hetty's old Agnes had let the cookie-jar get emptyl 

She walked on fast, now, aeross the baek yard where the 
hens, just as happy as she was to be on solid ground, pottered 
around dreamily, their eyes half-shut up. . . . Elly eould just 
think how good the sun must feel on their feathers! She eould 
imagine perfectly how it would be to have feathers instead of 
skin and hair. She went into the kitehen door. Nobody was 
Aere. She went through into the pantry. Nobody therel 
Nobody, that is, excqpt the eookie-iar, larger than any other 
object in the room, looming up like a wash-tub. She lifted 
the old eraeked plate kept on it for cover. Oh, it was fuU, — 
a fresh baking! And raisins in theml The water ran into 
her mouth in a little gush. Oh my, how good and eraekle- 
isome they lookedl And how beautifully the sugar sprinkled on 
them would grit against your teeth as you ate itl Oh graeious! 

She put her hand in and touehed one. There was nothing 
that felt like a freshly baked eookie; even through your mitten 
you eould iknow, with your eyes shut, it was a eookie. She 
took hold of one, and stood perfectly still. She eould take 
thaty jusi eas ea^i Nobody would miss it, with the jar so 
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fiill. Aunt Hetty and Agnes were probably house-eleaningy 
like everybody else, upstairs. Nobody would ever know. The 
water of desire was at the very eomers of her mouth now. She 
felt her insides surging up and down in longing. Nobody 
would knowl 

She opened her hand, put the eookie baek, laid the plate on 
the top of the jar, and walked out of the pantry. Of eourse 
she eouldn't do that. What had she been thinking ofy — sueh 
a stealy, eommon thing, and she Mother's daughterl 

But, oh! It was awful, having to be up to Mother! She 
sni£Fed forIomIy and drew her mitten aeross her nose. She 
had wanted it sol And she was just dying, she was so himgry. 
And Mother wouldn't even let her ask pee^Ie for things to 
eat. Siq)pose Aunt Hetty 'didn't think to ask herl 

She went through the dining-room, into the hall, and ealled 
upstairs, " Aunt Hetty! Aimt Hettyl " She was almost ery- 
ing she felt so sorry for herseU . 

^Yis,'' eame baek a faint voice, very thin and high, the 
way old people's voices sounded when they tried to eall loud» 
" Up in the east-wing garret." 

She mounted the stairs heavily, pulling herself along by 
those spindling old red balustrades, just like so many old laths, 
notieing that her rubber boots Ieft big hunks of mud on the 
white-painted stairs, but too miserable to eare. 

The door to the east-wing garret was open. Aunt Hetty 
was there, bossing Agnes, and they were both " dudsing," as 
EUy ealled it to herself, leaning over trunks, disappearing in 
and out of elosets, tuming inside out old bags of truek, sort- 
ing over, and, for all Elly eould see, putting the old duds baek 
again, just where they had been before. Grown-ups did seem 
to nm roimd in drdes, so mueh of their timel 

She sat down wearily on an ugly little old trunk near the 
door. Aunt Hetty shut up a drawer in a dresser, turned to 
Elly, and said, " Merey, ehild, what's the matter? Has the 
teaeher been seolding you? " 
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" No, Aunt Hetty/' said Elly faintly, looking out of the 
window. 

" Anybody siek at your house? " asked Aunt Hetty, eoming 
towards the little girl. 

" No," said EUy, shaking her head. 

" Don't you feel well? " asked Aunt Hetty, laying one 
wrinkled, shaky old hand on her shoulder. 

" No, Aunt Hetty," said EUy, her eyes large and sad. 

" Maybe she's hungry," suggested Agnes, in a mu£9ed voice 
from the depths of a eloset. 

" Are you? " asked Aunt Hetty. 

*' Yes," eried EUy. 

Aunt Hetty laughed. " WeU, I don't know if there are any 
eookies in the house or not," she said, "weVe been so busy 
house-eleaning. Agnes, did you bake any eookies this mom- 
ing? " 

Elly was struek into stupor at this. Think of not knomng 
if there were any eookies in tiie housel 

Agnes appeared, tiny and old and stooped and wrinkled, 
like her mistress. She had a big, rolled-up wooIen-covered 
comforter in her arms, over whieh she nodded. " Yes, I made 
some. You told me to make some every Wednesday," she said. 
She went on, looking anxiousIy at Aunt Hetty, " There ain't any 
moth-holes in this. Was this the comfortabIe you meant? I 
thought this ^as the one you told me to Ieave out of the 
eamphor ehest. I thought you told me . . ." 

" You know where to iind the eookies, don't you, Elly? ^ 
asked Aunt Hetty, over her shoulder, trotting rg^idly like a 
Httle dry, wind-blown Ieaf, towards Agnes and the comforter. 

"Oh yes, Aunt Hettyl " shouted Elly, haltway down the 
stairs. 

Aunt Hetty ealled af ter her, " Take aU you want . . . three 
or four. They won't hurt you. There's no egg in our reeipe." 

EUy was there again, in the empty pantry, before the eookie- 
jar. She lifted the eraeked plate again. . . . But, ohl how 
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differently she did feel nowl . . . and she had a shoek of 
pure, almost solemn^ happiness at the sight of the eookies. She 
had not only been good and done as Mother would want her 
to, but she was going to have jour of those eookies. Three or 
{our, Aimt Hetty had said! As if anybody would take three 
if he was let to have fourl Whieh ones had the most raisins? 
She knew of eourse it wasn't so very niee to piek and ehoose 
that way, but she knew Mother would let her, only iust laugh 
a little and say it was a pity to be eight years old if you 
eouldn't be a little greedyl 

Oh, how happy she wasl How light she feltl How she 
Aoated baek up the stairsl What a perfectly sweet old thing 
Aimt Hetty wasl And what a niee old house she.had, though 
not so niee as home, of eourse. What pretty mahogany balus- 
ters, and niee white stairs! Too bad she had brought in that 
mud. But they were house-deaning anyhow. A little bit 
more to dean up, that was all. And what luek that they 
were in tlie east-room garret, the one that had all the old 
things in it, tlie hoop-skirts and the shells and the old seoop- 
bonnets, and the four-poster bed and those fascinating old 
eretonne bags full of treasures. 

She sat down near the door on the darling little old hair- 
cover6d trunk that had been Great-grandfather's, and watehed 
the two old women at work. The first eookie had disappeared 
now, and the seeond was wdl on the way. She fdt a great 
appeasement in her insides. She leaned baek against the old 
dresses himg on the wall and drew a long breath. 

" Wdl," said Aunt Hetty, " youVe got neighbors up your 
way, so they tell me. Funny thing, a eity man eoming up 
here to live. Hell never stiek it out. The summer maybe. 
But that's all. You just see, eome autumn, if he don't light 
out for New York again." 

Elly made no eonmient on this. She often heard her elders 
say that she was not a talkative ehild, and that it was hard 
to get anything out of her. That was beeause mostly they 
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wanted to know about things she hadn't onee thought of notie- 
ing, and w«:en't a bit interested when she tried to talk about 
what she had notieed. Just imagine trying to tell Aimt Hetty 
about that poor old gray snow-bank out in her woods, all 
lonely and serumpled upl She went on eating her eookie. 

" How does he like it, anyhow? " asked Aunt Hetty, bending 
the upper part of her out of the window to shake something. 
** And what kind of a eritter is he? f' 

*' Well, he's rather an old man," said EUy, She added eon- 
seientiously, trying to be ehatty, " Paul's eraay about him. He 
goes over there all the time to visit. I like him all right. The 
old man seems to like it here all right. They both of them do.'^ 

'^ Both? " said Aunt Hetty, eurying herself baek into the 
room again. 

" Oh, the other one isn't going to live here, like Mr. Welles. 
He's just eome to get Mr. Welles settled, and to make him a 
visit. His name is Mr. Marsh." 

" Well, what's he like? " asked Aunt Hetty, foIding together 
the old wadded pettieoat she had been shaking. 

"Oh, he's all right too," said Elly. She wasn't going to 
say anything about that fimny softness of his hands, she 
didn't like, beeause that would be like speaking about the 
snow-drift; something Aunt Hetty would just laugh at, and 
eall one of her notions. 

" Well, what do they do with themselves, two great hulking 
men set off by themselves? " 

EUy tried seriously to remember what they did do. "I 
don't see them, of eourse, mueh in the moming before I go 
to sehool. I guess they get up and have their breaktast, the 
way anybody does." 

Aunt Hetty snorted a little, " Gradous, ehild, a person needs 
a eorkserew to get anything out of you. I mean all day, with 
no ehores, or farmin', or ewything." 

" I don't knowl* Elly confessed. " Mr. Oark, of oourse, he's 
|)usy eooking and washing d^es and keq)iDg house^ but ..." 
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" Are there three of them? " Aunt Hetty stopped her duds- 
ing in her astonishment. " I thought you said two." 

" Oh well, Mr. Marsh sent down to the eity and had this 
Mr. eiark eome up to work for them. He doesn't eall him 
* Mr, eiark ' — ^just * Clark/ short like that. I guess he's Mr. 
Marsh's hired man in the eity. Only he ean do everything in 
the house, too. But I don't feel like ealling him ' Clark ' be- 
eause he's grown-up, and so I eall him ' Mr. Clark.' " She did 
not tell Aunt Hetty that she sort of wanted to make up to 
him for being somebody's servant and being ealled like one. 
It made her mad and she wanted to show he eould be a 
mister as well as anybody. She began on the third eookie. 
What else eould she say to Aunt Hetty, who always wanted 
to know the news so? She brought out, " Wdl, / tell you, in 
the af temoon, when I get home, mostly old Mr. Welles is out 
in his garden." 

" Gardin! '* eried Awnt Hetty. " Merey on us, making 
garden the fore-part of April. Where does he think he's living? 
Plorida? '' 

^ " I don't believe he's exactly making garden," said EUy* 
''He just sort of pokes around there, and looks at things. 
And sometimes he sits down on the beneh and just sUs there. 
He's pretty old, I guess, and he walks kind of tired, always.** 

" Does the other one? " asked Aimt Hetty. 

This made EUy sit up, and say very loud, " No, indeedyl '* 
She really hadn't thought before how very imtired Mr. Marsh 
alwa)rs seemed. She added, " No, the other one doesn't walk 
tired, nor he doesn't poke around in the garden. He takes long 
tramps way baek of the moimtains, over Burnham way.'' 

" For goodness' sakes, what's he find up there? " 

" He likes it. He eomes over and borrows our maps and 
things to study, and he gets Mother to tell him all about every- 
thing. He gets Touele to tell him about the baek trails, 
too." 

" Well, he's a smart one if he ean get a word out of Touel^.'^ 
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" Yes, he does. Everybody talks to him, You have to if he 
5tarts in. He's very lively." 

^' Does he get you to talk? " asked Aunt Hetty, laughing at 
Ae idea. 

" Well, some," stated Elly soberly. She did not say that Mr. 

'Marsh always seemed to her to be trying to get some seeret 

out of her. She didn't have any seeret that she knew of, but 

"that was the way he made her feel. She dodged him mostly, 

"when she eould. 

*^ What's the news from your father? " 

*'0h, he's all right," said EUy. She fen to thinking of 
Father and wishing he would eome baek. 

" When's he going to get through his business, up there? ^ 

" Before long, I guess. Mother said maybe he'd be baek 
here next month." EUy was aware that she was again not 
being talkative. She tried to think of something to add. ^' I'm 
very mueh obliged for these eookies," she said. " They are 
awfully good." 

•''They're the kind your mother always liked, when she 
was your age," said Aunt Hetty easually. " I remember how 
she used to sit right there on Pather's hair-trunk and eat them 
and wateh me just like you now." 

At this statement EUy eould feel her thoughts getting bigger 
and longer and higher, like something being opened out. 
** And the heaven was removed as a seroll when it is rolled up." 
That sentenee she'd heard in ehureh and never understood, 
and always wondered what was behind, what they had seen 
when the seroU was rolled up. . . . Something inside her now 
'seemed to roU up as though she were going to see what was 
behind it. How mueh longer time was than you thought! 
Mother had sat there as a little girl . . . a little girl like 
her. Mother who was now grown-up and finished, knowing 
everything, never ehanging, never making ahy mistakes. Why, 
how eould she have been a little girll And sueh a short time 
ago that Aunt Hetty remembered her sitting there, right there, 
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maybe eome in from walking aeross that very meadow, and 
down those very roeks. What had she been thinking about, 
that other Uttle girl who had been Mother? " Why "... 
Elly stopped eating, stopped breathing for a moment. " Why, 
she herself would stop being a little girl, and would grow up 
and be a Motherl " She had always known that, of eourse^ 
but she had never felt it till that moment. It made her fed 
very sober; more than sober, rather holy. Yes, that was the 
word, — ^holy, — ^like the hymn. Perhaps some day another 
little girl would sit there, and be just as surprised to know that 
her mother had been really and truly a little girl too, and 
would feel queer and shy at the idea, and all the time her 
mother had been only Elly. But would she be EUy any more, 
when she was grown up? What would have happened to EUy? 
And after that little girl, another; and one before Mother; 
and baek as far as you eould see, and forwards as far as you 
eould see. It was like a proeession, all half in the dark, mareh- 
ing forward, one after another, little girls, mothers, mothers and 
little girls, and then more . . . what f or . . . oh, what for? 

She was a little seared. She wished she eould get right up 
and go home to Mother. But the proeession wouldn't 
stop . . . wouldn't stop. . . . 

Aunt Hetty hung up the last bag. "There," she said, 
"that's all we ean do here today. Elly, you'd better run 
along home. The sunll be down behind the mountain now 
before you get there." 

Elly snatehed at the voice, at the words, at Aunt Hetty's 
wrinkled, shaking old hand. She jumped up from the trunk. 
Something in her face made Aunt Hetty say, " Well, you look 
as though you'd most dropped to sleep there in the sun. It 
does make a person feel laay this first warm Mareh sun. I de- 
dare this morning I didn't want to go to work house-eleaning, 
I wanted to go and spend the day with the hens, singing over 
that little dozy ea-a-a-a they do, in the sun, and streteh one 
leg and one wing till they most broke off, and ruffle up all my 
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feathers and let 'em settle baek very slow^ and then jtist 
setr 

They had started downstairs before Aunt Hetty had finished 
this, the little girl holding tightly to the wrinkled old hand. 
How peaceful Aunt Hetty was! £ven the smell of her blaek 
woolen dresses always had a quiet smell. And she must see all 
those himks of mud on the white stairs, but sbe never said a 
word. Elly squeezed her hand a little tighter. 

What was it she had been thinking about on the hair-trunk 
that made her so glad to feel Aunt Hetty peaceful? Oh yes, 
that Mother had been there^ where she was, when she was a 
little girl. Well, graeiousl What of that? She'd always 
known that Mother had visited Aunt Hetty a lot and that 
Aimt Hetty had been awfully good to her, and that Mother 
loved Aunt Hetty like everything. What had made it seem 
so queer, all of a sudden? 

" Well," said Aunt Hetty at the front door, " step along now. 
I don't want you should be late for supper." She tipped her 
head to look around the edge of the top of the door and said, 
"Well, I dedare, just see that moon showing itself before 
cver the sun gets down," 

She walked down the path a little way with Elly, who 
still held her hand. They stood together looking up at the 
mountain, very high and blue against the sky that was 
green . • . yes, it really was a pale, elear green, at the 
top of the mountain-Iine. People always said the sky was 
blue, except at sunset-time, like now, when it was filling the 
Noteh right to the top with every eolor that eould be. 

" The lilaes will begin to swell soon," said Aunt Hetty. 

" I saw some pussy-willows out, today," answered Elly. 

The old woman and the little girl Iifted their heads, threw 
them baek, and looked iq) long into the sky, purely, paldy 
high above them. 

" It's quite a sightly plaee to live, Grittenden's is," said 
Aunt Hetty. 
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EUy said nothing, it being inconceivable to her that she 
. eould live anywhere else. 

" Well, good-bye," said Aunt Hetty. It did not oeeur to her 
to kiss the little girl. It did not oeeur to Elly to want a kiss. 
They squeezed their hands together a little bit more, and then 
EUy went down the road, walking very carefully. 

Why did she walk so carefully, she wondered? She felt as 
though she were earrying a ciq), full up to the brim of some- 
thing. And she mustn't let it spill. What was it so full of ? 
Aunt Hetty's peacefulness, maybe, 

Or maybe iust beeause it was be^nning to get twilight. 
Hiat always made you feel as though something was being 
poured softly into you, that you mustn't spill. She was glad 
the side-road was so grass-grown. You eould walk on it, so 
still, like this, and never make a sound. 

She thought again of Eather and wished he would eome 
home. She liked Pather. He was solid. He was solid like 
that solid earth she liked so mueh to walk on. It was just 
sueh a comfort to feel him. Eather was like the solid ground 
and Mother was like the Aoaty elouds. Why, yes, they were 
every way like what she had been thinking about. . . . Eather 
Was tbe warm sun on the outside, and Mother was the eool wind 
on the inside. Eather was the end that was tied tight and firm 
50 you knew you eouldn't lose it, and Mother was the ead that 
streamed out like Aags in the wind. But they weren't either 
of them like that slinky, swirly water, lie^ng at you, in sueh 
a hurry to get on past you and get what it was serambling to 
get, whatever that was. 

Well, of all thingsl There was old Mr. Welles, eoming 
towards her. He must be out taking a walk too. How slowly 
he went! And kept looking up the way she and Aunt Hetty 
had, at the sky and the mountains. He was quite elose now. 
Why . . . why, he didn't know she was there. He had gone 
ri^t by her and never even saw her and yet had been so 
elose she eoidd see his face plainly. He must have been look- 
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ing very hard at the mountains. But it wasn't hard the way 
he was looking, it was soft. How soft his face had looked, 
ahnost quiveryy almost . . . But that was silly to think 
of . . . almost as though he felt like er^dng. And yet all 
shining and quiety too, as if he'd been in ehureh. 

Well^ it was a little bit like being in ehureh, when you 
eould see the twilight eome down very slow like this^ and settle 
on the tree-tops and then down through them towards you. 
You always felt as though it was going to do something to 
you when it got to you; something peacefuly like old Aunt 
Hetty. 

She was at her own front path now, it was really almost 
dark. Mother was playing the piano. But not for either of 
the boys. It was grown-up musie she was playing. Elly 
hesitated on the Aagged stones. Maybe she was playing for 
Mr. Marsh again. She advanced slowly. Yes, there he was, 
sitting on the door-step, aeross the open door, leaning baek his 
head, smoking, sometimes looking out at the sunset, and 
sometimes looking in towards the piano. 

Elly made a wide eireuit under the apple-trees, and went 
in the side-door. Toude was only just setting the table. EUy 
would have plenty of time to get off her rubber boots, look up 
her old felt slippers, and put them on before supper time. 
Graeiousl Her stoekings were wet. She'd have to ehange 
them, too. She'd just stay upstairs till Mr. Marsh went away. 
She didn't feel to talk to him. 

When out of her window she saw him step baek aeross the 
grass to Mr. Welles' house, Elly eame downstairs at onee. 
The light in the living-room made her blink, af ter all that out- 
door twilight and the indoor darkness of her room upstairs. 

Mother was stiU at the piano, her hands on the keys, but not 
playing. At the sight of her, Elly's heart filled and bright- 
ened. Her busy, busy thoughts stopped for the first time that 
day. She felt as you do when you've been rowing a boat a 
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long time and finallyy almost wbere you want to go, you stop 
and let her slide in on her own moYement, quiet and soft and 
smoothy and reaeh out your hand to take hold of the landing- 
plaee. EUy reaehed out her arm and put it around Mother's 
neek. She stood perfectly quiet. There wasn't any need to be 
anything but quiet now you'd got to where you were going. 

She had been out on the rim of the wheel, all around and 
around it, and up and down the spokes. But now sbe was at 
the eenter where all the spokes ended. 

She dosed her eyes and laid her bead on Mother's soft 
shoulder. 

" Did you have a good walk, all by yourseIf, dear? " asked 
Mother. 

" Oh yes, it was all right," said Elly. 

" Your feet aren't wet, are they? " 

" No," said Elly,^ " I took off my boots just as soon as I 
eame in, and ehanged my stoekings." 



m—'* 



GHAPTER VI 

THINGS TAKE THEIR GOURSE 

A Couple of Hourjs frofn Mr. WeUes' New Life. 

April la 

Dne of the many things whieh surprised Mr. Welles was that 
he seemed to need less sleep than in the eity. Long hours in 
bed had been one of the longed-for elements of the haven of 
rest whieh his retiring from the office was to be. Espeeially as 
he had dragged himself from bed to stop the relentless ^iarl 
of his alarm-eloek^ had he hoped for late moming sleeps in his 
new home, when he eould wake up at seven^ feel himself still 
heavy, unrefreshed^ unready for the day^ and tum on the 
pillow to take another dose of oblivion. 

But here, after the first ten days of almost prostrate relaxa- 
tion, he found himself waking even before the dawn, and 
lying awake in his bed, waiting almost inq>atiently f or the light 
to eome so that he eould rise to another day. He leamed all 
the sounds of the late night and early morning^ and how they 
had di£ferent voices in the dark; the faint whisper of the 
maple-branehes, the oeeasional stir and mutSed diirp of a 
bird, the hushed, seeret murmur of the little brook whieh ran 
between his gard^ and the Grittenden yard, and the distant, 
deeper note of the Neeronsett River as it roUed down the 
Ashley valley to The Noteh. He eould almost tell, without 
opening his eyes, when the sky grew light over the Eagle Roeks, 
by the way the night voices lifted, and earried their sweet, 
muted notes up to a elearer, brighter singing. 

When that ehange in the night-voices eame, he sat up in bed, 
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iurnmg liis iaee f rom the windoWy f or he did not want any mere 
partial glimpse for his first eontaet with the day, and got 
into his elotheSy moving eautiously not to waken Yineent^ who 
always sat up till all hours and slept till ten. Down the 
stairs in his stocking-feet, his shoes in his hand; a pause in 
the living-room to thread and fasten shoe-laees; and then, his 
silly old heart beating fast^ his hand on the door-knob. The 
door slowly opened^ and the garden, his own shining garden, 
offered itself to him anew, so fresh in the dew and the pale 
gold of the slanting morning sun-rays, that he was apt to 
swallow hard as he first stepped out into it and stood still; 
with bare head lifted^ drawing me long breath after another. 

He was seldom alone in those early hours, although the 
ho«se slept profoimdly behind him; a robin^ the only bird 
whose name he was sure oi, hopped heavily and yigorously 
about on the sparkling grass; a little brown bird of ^ose 
name he had not the slightest notion^ but whose voice he knew 
very well by this time, poured out a eontinuous easeade of 
q«ick, highy eager notes from the top of the dm; a large toad 
squatted peaeeably in the sun, the loose skin over its forehead 
tlu-obbing rhythmieally with the life in it; and over on the 
steps of the Grittendens' kitehen, the old Indian woman, as 
motionless as the toad, fixed her opaque blaek eyes on the 
rising sun, while something about her, he eould never deeide 
what, throbbed rhythmieally with the life in her. Mr. Welles 
had never in all his life been so aware of the rising sun, had 
never so felt it like something in himsdf as on those mom- 
ings when he walked in his garden and glaneed over at the old 
Indian. 

Presently, the Critt»iden house woke, so to speak, with one 
eye, and took on the aspeet of a house in ^ieh someone is 
astir. Tirst eame the fox-terrier, inevitable preeursor of his 
little master, and then, step^ing around Touele e& though 
she were a tree or a roek, eame his little partner Paul, his 
freckled face shining with soap and the earUness of the hour. 
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Mr. WeUes was apt to swallow hard again^ when he felt the 
ehild's rough^ strong fingers slip into his. 

" Hello, Mr. Welles," said Paul. 

" HeUo, Paul," said Mr. Welles. 

" I thought sure I'd beat you to it for onee, this moming," 
was what Paul inyariably said first. " I ean't seem to wake up 
as early as you and Toud6." 

Then he woidd bring out his plan for that partieular mom- 
ing walk. 

" Maybe we might have time to have me show you the baek- 
road by Gousin Hetty's, and get baek by the men's short-eut 
before breakfast, maybe? Perhaps? " 

"We eould try it," admitted Mr. WeUes, eautiously. It 
tiekled him to answer Paul in his own prudent idiom. Then 
they set off, surrounded and eneompassed by the eireles of 
mad deUght whieh Medor wove about them, rushing at them 
onee in a whUe, in a spasm of adoration, to leap up and liek 
Paul's face. 

Thus on one of these momings in April, they were on the 
baek-road to Gousin Hetty's, the right-hand side solemn and 
dark with tall pines, where the ground sloped up towards the 
Eagle Roeks; jungle-Iike with blaekberry brambles and young 
pines on the Ieft side where it had been lumbered some years 
ago. Paul pointed out proudly the thrifty growth of the new 
pines and explained it by showing the several large trees Ief t 
standing at intervals down the slope towards the Ashley val- 
ley. " Eather always has them do that, so the seeds from the 
old trees will seed up the bare ground again. Goshl You'd 
ought to hear him light into the ehoppers when they f orget to 
ieave the seed-pines or when they eut under six inehes butt 
diameter." 

Mr. WeUes had no more notion what eutting under six' 
inehes butt diameter meant than he had of the name of the little 
brown bird who sang so sweetly in his elm; but Paul's voice 
and that of the nameless bird gave him the same pleasure. 
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He tightened his hold of the tough, sinewy little Gngers^ and 
looked up through the glorious brown eolumns of the great 
pines towards where the sky-line showed^ luminous^ far up the 
slope. 

" That's the top of the Eagle Roeks, where you see the sky," 
explained his small eieerone, seeing the direetion of his eyes. 
" The Powerses lost a lot of sheep o£f over them, last year. 
A dog must ha' started rimning them down in the pasture. And 
you know what fools sheep are. Onee they get seared they 
ean't think of anything to do except just to keep a-running till 
something gets in their way. About half of the Powers iloek 
just ran themselves off the top of the Roeks, although the 
dog had stopped ehasing them, way down in the valley. There 
wasn't enough of them left, even to sell to the buteher in 
Ashley for mutton. Ralph Powers, he's about as old as I am, 
maybe a little bit older, wdl, bis father had given him a ewe 
and two twin lambs for his own, and didn't they all three get 
killed that dayl Ralph felt awful bad about it. He don't 
ever seem to have any luek, Ralph don't." 

. . . How sweet it was, Mr. Welles thought to himself, how 
awfully sweet to be walking in sueh pine-woods, on the early 
moming, preeeded by sueh a wildly happy little dog, with 
a little boy whose treble voice ran on and on, whose strong 
little hand elasped yours so tightly, and who turned up to you 
eyes of sueh dear trustl Was he the same man who for sueh 
endless years had been a part of the Aotsam east out every 
moming into the muddy, brawling fIood of the eity street 
and swept along to work whidi had always made him uneasy 
and suspidous of it? 

"There's the whistle," said Paul, holding up a finger. 
"Father has the first one blown at half-past six, so's the 
men ean have time to get their things ready and start; and 
not have to hurry." 

At this a faint stirring of interest in what the ehild was 
saying broke through the golden baze of the day-dream in 
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whieh Mr. WeUes was walking. '' Where do they eome from, 
anyhow, the men who work in your father's mill? " he asked. 
"Where do they live? There are so few homes at Crit- 
tenden's." 

" Oh, they live mostly over the hill in the village, in Ashl^« 
There are lots of old houses there, and onee in a while now 
they even have to build a new one, sinee the old ones are all 
filled up. Mr. Bayweather says that before Father and 
Mother eame here to live and really run the mill, that Ashley 
Street was all full of empty houses, without a light in them, 
that the old folks had died out of. But now the men have 
bought them up and live in them. It's just as brigbt, nightsl 
With windows lighted up all over. Father's had the elee- 
trie eurrent run over there from the miU, now, and that doesn't 
eost anything except . . ." 

Mr. Welles' euriosity satisfied, he fell baek into his old 
shimmer of eontent and walked along, hearing Paul's voice only 
as one of the moming sounds of the newly awakened world. 

Presently he was summoned out of this day-dream by a 
tug at his hand. Paul gave out the word of eommand^ " We 
tum here, so's to get into tbe men's short-eut." 

This proved to be a hard-trodden path, l^dng like a loosd|y 
thrown-down string, over the hill pasture-land whieh eut 
Ashley village off from Crittenden's miU. It was to get 
around this roiigh traet that the road had to make so long a 
detour. 

" Oh, I see," said Mr. WeUes. " I'd been thinking that it 
must bother them a lot to eome the two nules along the road 
from the village." 

" Sure," said Paul. " Only the ones that have got Fords 
eome that way. This is ever so mueh shorter. Those that step 
along fast ean make it easy in twelve or fifteen minutes. There 
they eome now, the first of them." He nodded baekward alemg 
the path where a distant dark line of men eame treading 
8wif tly and steadUy f orward, tin pails glistening in their hands. 
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'^ Some of tibose in that first buneh are really ehoppers by 
rights," Paul diagnosed them with a praetised eye, " but of 
eourse nobody does mueh ehopping eome warmer weather. 
But Father never lays off any men unless they want to be. 
He fixes some jobs for them in the lumber-yard or in the 
mill, so they live here all the year around, same's the regular 
hands." 

The two stood still now, watdiing the men as their long, 
powerful strides brought them rapidly nearer. Baek of them 
the sun rose up splendid in the sparkling, dustless mountain 
air. The pasture grass on either side of the sinuous path lay 
shining in the dew. Before them the path led through a 
grove of slim, idiite birehes^ tremulous in a pale doud of light 
green. 

" Well, theyVe got a pretty good way to get to their work, 
all r^t,^' eommented Mr. Welles. 

" Yq), pretty good," agreed Paul. " It's got tramped down 
so it's quite smooth." 

A detadmient of the file of tall, strongly built, roughly 
dressed men had now readied them, and with friendly, eareless 
nods and greetings to Paul, they swung by, smoking, whistling, 
ealling out random remarks and jokes bad& and forth along the 
line. 

" Hdlo, Prank. Hdlo, Mike. Hello, Harry. Hello, Jom. 
bastiste. Hdlo, Jim." Paul made answer to their repeated, 
famaiar, "HeUo, Paul." 

Mr. Welles drew badt humbly from out their path. These 
were men, useful to the world, strong for labor. He must 
needs stand baek with the ehild. 

With entire unexpectedness, he felt a wistful envy of those 
men, still valid, still fit for something. For a moment it did 
not seem as sweet as he had thought it woidd always be, 
to feel himself old, old and usdess. 
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n 

April 12. 
He was impatieiit to be at the real work of gardening and 
one moming applied seriously to Mrs. Grittenden to be set at 
work. Surely this must be late enough, even in this " suburb 
of the North Pole," as Yineent ealled Yermont. Well, yes, 
Mrs. erittenden eoneeded to him, stopping her rapid manipula- 
tion of an oiled mop on the iioor of her Iiving-room, if he 
was in sueh a hiury, he eould start getting the ground ready 
for the sweet peas. It wouldn't do any harm to plant them 
now, though it might not do any good either; and he mustn't 
be surprised to find oeeasional ehunks of earth still frozen. 
She woidd be over in a little ^ile to show him about it. Let 
him get his piek-mattoek, spade, and rake ready, up by the 
eomer of his stone wall. 

He was waiting there, ten minutes later, the new implements 
(bought at Mrs. Grittenden's direetion days and days ago) 
leaning against the wall. The sun was strong and sweet on his 
bared white head, the eool earth alive under his feet; freed 
from the tension of frost whieh had held it like stone when 
he had first trod his garden. He leaned against the stone 
wall, laid a eentury ago by who knew what other gardener, 
and looked down respectfully at the strip of ground along 
the stones. There it lay, blank and brown, shabby with the 
litter of broken, sodden stems of last year's weeds, and un- 
sightly with haIf-rotten lumps of manure. And that would 
feed and nourish ... 

For an instant there stood there before his flower-Ioving eyes 
the ioyfuI tangle of fresh green vines, the pearly many-eolored 
flesh of the petals, their eimning, involved symmetry of form — 
all sprimg from a handful of wrinkled yellow seeds and that 
ugly mixture of powdered stone and rotten deeay. 

It was a wonderf ul business, he thought. 
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Mrs. erittenden emerged froin her bouse now, in a short 
skirt^ rough heavy shoes, and old Aannel shirt. She looked, he 
thought^ ever so trig and energetie and niee; but suddenly 
aware that Yineent was gazing idly out of an upper window 
at tbeni, he guessed that the other man would not admire the 
eostume. Yineent was so terribly partieular about how ladies 
dressed^ he thought to himself^ as he moved forward, mattoek 
in hand. 

^' I'm ashamed to show you how dumb I am about the 
use of these tools/' he told her, laughing shamefacedly. ^' I 
don't suppose you'II believe me, but honestly I never had a . 
piek-mattoek in my hand till I went down to the store to buy 
one. I might as well go the whole hog and confess I'd never 
even heard of one till you told me to get it. Is this the way 
you use it? " He jabbed ineffectually at the earth with the 
mattoeky using a short tight blow with a half-arm movement. 
The tool jarred itself half an ineh into the ground and was 
almost twisted out of his hand. 

" No, not guite/' she said, taking the heavy tool out of his 
hand. If she were aware of the idle figure at the upper win- 
dow^ she gave no sign of it. She laid her strong^ long, flexible 
hands on the handle, saying, ^' So, you hold it this way. Then 
you swing it up, baek of your head. There's a sort of knaek 
to that. You'll soon eateh it. And then, if the ground isn't 
very hard, you don't need to use any strength at all on the 
downward stroke. Let Old Mother Gravity do the work. If 
you aim it right, its own weight is enough for ordinary garden 
soil, that's not in sod. Now wateh." 

She swung the heavy tool up, shining in the bright air, 
all her tall, supple body drawn up by the swing of her arms, 
eried out, " See, now I relax and just let it fall," and bend- 
ing with the downward rush of the blade, drove it dieep into the 
brown earth. A forward thrust of the long handle (" See, you 
use it like a lever," she explained), a small earthquake in the 
soil, and the tool was free for another stroke. 
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At her feet was a pool of freshly stirred fragments of earth, 
loose, friable, and moist, from whieh there rose in a gust of 
the spring breeze, an odor unknown to the old man and 
thrilling. 

He stooped down, thrust his hand into the open breast of 
earth, and took up a handful of the soil whieh had lain loeked 
in frost for half a year and was now free for life again. Over 
it his eyes met those of the beautiful woman beside him. 

She nodded. " Yes, there's nothing like it, tbe smdl of the 
first earth stirred every spring." 

He told her, wistfully, " It's the very first stirred in all 
my life." 

They had both lowered their voices instinctivdy, seeing 
Yineent emerge from the house-door and saunter towards them 
immaeulate in a gray suit. Mr. Welles was not at all glad 
to see him at this moment. '' Here, let me have the mattoek," 
he said, taking it out of Mrs. Grittenden's hands, " I want ^to 
try it myself." 

He felt an antieipatory impatienee of Yineent's everlasting 
talk, to whieh Mrs. Grittenden always had, of eourse, to give 
a polite attention; and imitating as well as he eould, the free, 
upward swing of his neighbor, he began working off his im- 
patienee on the unresisting earth. But he eould not help hear- 
ing that, just as he expected, Yineent plimged at onee into 
his queer, abrupt talk. He always seemed to think he was 
going right on with something that had been said before, but 
really, for the most part, as far as Mr. Welles eoidd see, 
what he said had nothing to do with anything. Mrs. Crit- 
tenden must really be a very smart woman, he reflected, to 
seem to know what he meant, and always to have an answer 
ready. 

Yineent, shaking his head, and looking hard at Mrs. Critten- 
den's rough elothes and the handfid of earth in her fingers, 
said with an air of enforced patienee with obvious unreason- 
ableness, " You're on the wrong traek, you know. You're just 
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all off. Of eourse witb you it ean't be pose as it looks when 
other people do it. It must be simply muddle-headed think- 
ing." 

He added, very seriously, " You infuriate me." 

Mr. Welles, peeking feebly at the ground, the heavy mat- 
toek apparentiy invested with a malieious life of its own, 
twisting perversely, heavily lop-sided in his hands, thought 
that this did not sound like a polite thing to say to a lady. 
And yet the way Yineent said it made it sound like a eom- 
pliment, somehow. No, not that; but as though it were 
awfully important to him what Mrs. Grittenden did. Per- 
haps that eounted as a eompliment. 

He eaught only a part of Mrs. Grittenden's answer, whieh 
sbe gave, lightly laughing, as though she did not wish to admit 
that Yineent eould be so serious as he sounded. The only 
part he really heard was when she ended, "... oh, if we are 
ever going to sueeeed in forcing order on the natural disorder 
of the world, it's going to take everybody's shoulder to the 
wheel. Women ean't stay omamental and leisurely, and 
degant, nor even always niee to look at." 

Mr. Welles, amazed at the straining effort he needed to 
put forth to manage that swing whieh Mrs. Grittenden did so 
easily, took less than his usual small interest in the line of 
talk whieh Yineent was so fond of springing on their neighbor. 
He heard him say, with his air of always stating a foregone 
eonelusion, something so admitted that it needed no emphasis, 
"It's Haroldbellwrightism, pure and sinq)le, to imagine that 
anything you ean ever do, that anybody ean ever do, will help 
bring about the kind of order yonire talking about, order for 
everybody. The only kind of order there ever will be, is what 
you get when you grab a little of what you want out of the 
ehaos, for your own self, while there's still time, and hold on 
to it. That's the only way to get anywhere for yourself. 
And as for doing something f or other people, the only satisfac- 
tion you ean give anybody is in beauty." 
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Mr. Welles swam out of the breakers into elear water. 
Suddenly he eaught the knaek of the upward swing, and had 
the immense satisfaction of bringing the mattoek down 
squarely, buried to the head in the earth. 

"Therel " he said proudly to Mrs. Grittenden, "how's 
that for fine?" 

He looked up at her^ wiping the sweat from his forehead. 
He wondered for an instant if she really looked troubled^ or 
if he only imagined it. There was no doubt about how Vin- 
eent looked; as though he thought Mr. Welles, exulting over 
a blow with a mattoek, an old imbeeile in his dotage. 

Mr. WeUes never eared very mueh whether he seemed to 
Yineent like an old imbeeile or not, and eertainly less than 
nothing about it today, intoxicated as he was with the air, 
the sun, and his new mastery over the soil. He set his hands 
lovingly to the tool and again a^d again swung it high over 
his heady while Yineent and Mrs. Grittenden strolled away, 
still talking. . . . '' Doesn't it depend on what you mean by 
* beauty 7 " Mrs. Grittenden was saying. 



C3IAPTER VII 

THE NIGHT-BLOOMING GEREUS 

An Evemng in the Life oj Mrs. Neale GrUtenden 

April 20. 

NowADAYS she so seldom spoke or aeted without knowing per- 
fectly well what she was about^ that Marise startled hersel! 
almost as mueh as her eallers by tuming over that Ieaf in the 
photograph album quickly and saying with abruptness, " No, 
never mind about that one. It's nothing interesting." 

Of eourse this brought out from Paul and little Mark, hang- 
ing over her shoulder and knee, the to-be-expected shouts of, 
" Oh, let's see itl Whatisit?" 

Marise perceived that they seented something fine and excit- 
ing sueh as Mother was alwa^rs trying to keep {rom them, like 
one man ehoking another over the edge of a cliff, or a woman 
lying on her baek with the blood all running from her throat. 
Whenever pietures like that were in any of the magazines that 
eame into the house, Marise took them away from the little 
boys, although she knew helplessly that this naturally made 
them extremely keen not to miss any ehanee to eateh a glimpse 
of sueh a one. She eould see that they thought it queer, there 
being anything so exciting in this old album of dull snap- 
shots and geographieal pieture-posteards of plaees and ehurehes 
and ruins and things that Pather and Mother had seen, so 
long ago. But you never eould teU. The way Mother had 
spoken, the sound of her voice, the way she had Aapped down 
the page quick, the little boys' praetised ears and eyes had 
identified all that to a eertainty with the aetions that aeeom- 
panied pietures she didn't want them to see. So^ of eourse, 
they damored, " Oh yes, Mother, just onfe look! " 

91 
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Elly as usual said nothing, looking up into Mother's face. 
Marise was extremely annoyed. She was glad that EUy was 
the only one who was looking at her, beeause, of eourse, dear 
old Mr. Welles' unobservant eyes didn't eount. She was glad 
that Mr. Marsh kept his gaze downward on the photograph 
marked '' Rome from the Pineian Gardens/' although through 
the top of his dark, elose-eroi^ed head she eould fairly feel 
the raeing, inquiring speeulations whirling about. Nor had 
she any right to resent that. She su{^osed people had a right 
to what went on in their own heads^ so long as they kept it 
to themselves. And it had been unexpectedly delieate and fine, 
the way he had eome to understand^ without a syllable ^oken 
on either side, that that piereing look of his made her uneasy; 
and how he had promised her, wordlessly always^ to bend it on 
her no more. 

Why in the world had it made her uneasy, and why, a 
thousand times why, had she felt this sudden unwillingness to 
look at the perfectly eommonplaee photograph, in this eom- 
pany? Something had burst up from the subeonseious and 
Aashed its way into aetion, moving her tongue to ^eak and 
her hand to aetion before she had the faintest idea it was 
there . . . like an aetion of youth! And see what a silly 
position it had put her in! 

The little boys had sueeeeded with the inspired taetlessness 
Qf ehildren in emphasizing and exaggerating what she had 
wished eould be passed over unnotieed, a gesture of hers as 
inexplicable to her as to them. Oh wdl, the best thing, of 
eourse, was to earry it off matter-of-factly, turn the leaf baek, 
and let them see it. And then refute them by insisting on the 
literal truth of what she had said. 

"There! " she said earelessly; "look at it then." 

The little boys bent their eager faces over it. Paul read 
out the title as he had been doing for the other photographsi 
" * View of the Gampagna from the top of the eable-railway at 
Roeea di Papa. Rome in the distanee.' " 
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She had to sustain, for 2^ instant, an astonished and dis- 
eoneerted look from all those Q^es. It made her quite genu- 
uiely break into a laugh. It was really a joke on them. She 
said to the little boys misdiievously, " What did Mother say? 
Do you find it very interesting? " 

Paul and Mark stared hard at the very duH photograph of a 
diff and a plain and not even a single person or donkey in it, 
and gave up the riddle. Mother eertainly had spoken to them 
in that hide-it-away-from-the-chiIdren ^oiee, and yet there was 
nothing there. 

Marise knew that they fellt somehow that Mother Itad un- 
fairly slipped out between thqr fingers, as grown-mps are 
always doing. Well^ it wasn't fair. She hated taking ad- 
vantage of them like that. It was a sort of sin against their 
awakening eapaeity to put two and two together and make a 
human total, and understand what went on about them. 

But it hadn't been against their eapaeity to put two and 
two together that she had instinctively thrown up that ward- 
ing-off arm^ whieh hadn't at all warded off attention, but 
rather drawn it hard and scrutinizing^ in spite of those down- 
dropped sharp eyes. Well, there was no sum he eould do 
with only two^ and slight probability he would ever get the 
other two to put with it . . . whatever the other two 
might be. 

Mr. Wdles* pleasant old voice said, "It's a very pretty 
pieture, I'm sure. They eertainly have very fine views about 
the Etemal C5ty. I envy you your acquaintance with all those 
historie spots. What is the next one? " 

Dear old Mr. Wellesl What a restful presenee! How un- 
utterably sweet and uneomplieated Iife eould be with a good 
big dose of simplidty holding everything in a dear solution, 
so that it never oeeurred to you that what things seemed was 
very different from what they were. 

" Ready to tum over, dears? " she asked the little boys. 
This time she was in her usual eontrol of the maehine, regu- 
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lated what 3he did f rom tbe first motion to tbe last, made her 
voice easual but not elaboratdy so, and put one arm around 
Mark's slim little sboulder witb just tbe rigbt degree of un- 
interest in tbose old and faded pbotograpbs. 

Very deep down, at tbe edge of eonseiousness, some- 
tbing asked ber, ''Wby did you try to bide tbat pboto- 
grapb? " 

Sbe eould not answer tbis question. Sbe didn't know wby, 
any more tban tbe little boys did. And it wouldn't do now, 
witb tbe need to be mistress-of-tbe-bouse till a eall ended, to 
stop to try to tbink it out. Later on, tonigbt, after tbe ebil- 
dren were in bed, wben sbe was brusbing ber bair . . . ob, 
probably sbe'd find as you so often did, wben you went after 
tbe eause of some une^^eeted little feelingy tbat it eame from 
a meaningless fortuitous assoeiation of ideas^ like EUy's batred 
of grape-jelly beeause sbe bad onee taken some bitter medieine 
m it. 

'^ ' View of tbe Roman Aqueducty taken from tbe tramway 
line to Tivoli/ " read out Paul. 

" Very pretty view," said Mr. Wdles. 

Mr. Marsb's silenees were as ab^^mal as bis speeeb was 
Niagara-like on oeeasion. He said notbing. 

£lly stirred and looked toward tbe doorway. Toude stood 
tbere, ber sboe-button eyes not blinking in tbe lamp-Iigbt al- 
thougb sbe probably bad been sitting on tbe steps of tbe 
kitdien, looking out into tbe darkness, in tbe long, motionless 
vigil whieb made up Toude's evenings. As they all turned 
their faces towards ber, sbe said, "Tbe eereus is going to 
bloom tonight," and disappeared. 

Marise weleomed this diversion. £ver sinee tbat absurd 
little gesture about the pbotograpb, sbe bad felt thiekening 
about ber . . . what? What you eall " depression " (wbat- 
ever that meant), the dull hooded apparition that eame blaekly 
and laid its leaden band on your beart. This news was just 
tbe tbing. It would diange wbat was tbreatening to stand 
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stagnant and eharge it witb fresh running eurrents. She got 
up briskly to her feet. 

"Come on, ehildren," she said. "111 let you sit up be- 
yond bed-time tonight. Seatter quick, and put on your things. 
Well all go down the road to the Powers house and see the 
eereus in bloom." 

The ehildren dueked quickly out of the room, thudding 
along softIy in their felt slippers. Seramblings, ehatterings, 
and stamping sounded baek from the front hall, as they put 
on their boots and wraps. 

" Wouldn't you like to eome, too? " she asked the men, 
reseuing them from the rather high-and-dry position in whieh 
this imexpected ineident had left them. It was plainly, from 
their faces, as ineiplieable as unexpected. She esplained, 
drawing a long, plain, blaek silk scarf elosely about her head 
and shoulders, ^^Why, yes, do eome. It's an oeeasion as 
uniquely Ashleyian as pelota is Basque. You, Mr. Marsh, 
with your exhaustive inquiries into the habits and manners 
of Yermont mountaineers, your data won't be eomplete unless 
youVe seen Nelly Powers' night-blooming eereus in its one 
hour of glory. Seriously, I assure you, you won't eneounter 
anything like it, anywhere dse." 

As Marsh looked at her, she noted with an inward amuse- 
ment that her words had li^ted a smouldering glow of eare- 
fully repressed exasperation in his eyes. It made her fee! 
quite gay and young to be teasing somebody again. She was 
only paying him baek in his own eoin. He himself was al- 
ways telling everybody about his deep interest in the eurious 
quaint ways of these mountaineers. And if he didn't have a 
deep interest in their eurious quaint ways, what else eould he 
give as a reason for staying on in the valley? 

The men turned away to get their hats. She settled the foIds 
of her heavy blaek silk mantilla more olosely about her head, 
glaneing at herself in the mirror. She smil^l baek with sym- 
pathy at the smiling face she saw there. It was not so often 
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sinee the war that she saw her own face lighted with mirth. 

Grayely, something deep oq the edge of the mieonseious 
ealled up to her, ^^You are talking and feeling like a 
coquette." 

She was indignant at this, up in arms to defend human 
freedom. ''Oh, what a hateful, little-villag^, prudish, 
nasty-minded ideal " she eried to herself. '^ Who would have 
thought that narrowness and priggishness eould rub off on a 
person's mind like thatl Mrs. Bayweather eould have thought 
thatl Mereyl As if one dvilized being ean't indulge in a 
light toueh or two in human intereourse with anotherl " 

The two men were ready now and all the party of six 
jostled eaeh other cheerfully as they went out of the front 
door. Paul had seeured the hand of old Mr. Welles and led 
him along with an air of proprietary affection. 

'^ Don't you tum out the lamp, or loek the door, or any^ 
thing? " asked the old man, now. 

'^ Oh no, we won't be gone long. It's not more than half a 
mile to the Powers'. Thare's not a soul in the valley who 
would think of going in and rummaging . . . let alone takkig 
an^rthing. And we never have tramps. We are too far from 
the railroad/' said Marise. 

"Wdll'^ eselaimed the other, lo(Aing baek as they went 
down the path, ''it eertainly looks queer to me^ the door 
standing open into this blaek ni^t, and the light shimng in 
that empty room." 

£lly looked baek too. She slipped her hand out of her 
mother's and ran towards the house. She darted up to the 
door and stood there, poised like a swallow, looking in. 

" What does she want? " asked Mr. Welles with the na'ive 
conviction of the elderly baehelor that the mother must know 
«verything in the ehild's mind. 

" I don't know," admitted Marise. " Nobody ever knows 
esaetly what is in EUy's mind when she does things. Maybe 
she is looking to see that her kitten is safe." 
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-^The littk girl ran baek to tbem. 

" What did you want, dear? " asked her mother. 

" I just wanted to look at it again/' said Elly. ^' I like ity 
like that, all quiet, with nobody in it. The iurniture looks as 
though it were having a good rest from us." 

" Ohy listen to the frogs! ^ sereamed Mark, out of the dark- 
ness where he had run to join Toud6. 

EBy and Paul ^rang forward to join their little brother. 

'' What in the worM are we going to see? " asked Marsh. 
** Ypu forget you haven*t given us the least idea." 

'^ You are going to see/' Marise set herself to amuse them, 
''you're going to see a rite of the worshq> of beauty whieh 
AsUey, Yermont, has ereated out of its own inner eonsdous- 
ness." 

She had sueeeeded in amusing at least one of them, for at 
this Mr. Marsh gave her the not disagreeable shoek of that 
singular, loud laugh of his. It was in conversation like some- 
thing-or-other in the oithestra . . . the eymbalSy that must 
be it . . . made you jump, and tingle with answering vibra- 
tions. 

^' Ashleyians in the role of worshipers of beauty I " he eried, 
out of the soft, moist, dense darkness about them. 

"None so blind as those who won't see," she persisted. 
'' Just beeause they go to it in overalls and gingham aprons, 
instead of peplums and sandals." 

" What is a night-blooming eereal? " asked Mr. Welles, 
patient of the verbose by-play of his eompanions that never 
gpt anybody an^n^here. 

What an old dear Mr. Welles was ! thou^t Marise. It was 
like having the sweetest old unele bestowed on you as a 
pendant to dear Gousin Hetty. 

"... -eus, not -eal," murmured Marsh; "not that I know 
any more than you what it is." 

Marise felt suddenly wrought iq)on by the mildness of the 
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spring air, the high, timeful shrillness of the frogs' Yoiees, 
the darkness, sweet and thiek. She would not amuse them; 
no, she would really tell them, move them. She ehose the 
deeper intonations of her voice, she sdeeted her words with 
eare, she played upon her own feelingy quickening it into genu- 
ine emotion as she spoke. She would make them feel it too. 

^' It is a plant of the eaetus famOy^ as native to Ameriea as 
is Ashley's peouliar sense of beauty whieh you won't ac- 
knowledge. It is as ugly to look at, the plant is, all spines 
and thiek, graeeless, Aeshy pads; as ugly as Ashl^ life looks 
to you. And this erabbed, ungainly plant-ereature is faith- 
fully, rdigiously tended all the year arotmd by the wife of a 
farmer, beeause onoe a year, just onee^ it puts forth a wonder- 
ful ezotic Aower of extreme beauty. When the bud begins 
to show its eolor she sends out word to all her neighbors to be 
ready. And we are all ready. For days^ in the baek of our 
minds as we go about our dull, routine life, there is the 
thought that the eereus is near to bloom. Nelly and her grim 
husband hang over it day by day, watdiing it slowly prq)are 
for its hour of glory. Sometimes when they eannot deeide 
just the time it will open, they sit up all through a long night, 
hour after hour of darkness and silenee, to make sure that 
it does not bloom unseen. When they see that it is about to 
open, they fling open their doors, wishing above everything 
else to share that beauty with their fdlows. Their diAdren 
are sent to announee^ as you heard Toude say tonight^ ' The 
eereus is going to bloom.' And all up and down this end ot 
the valley, in those ugly little wooden houses that look so 
mean and dreary to you, e^er^ns^here people tired from their 
day's struggle with the earth, rise up and go their pilgrimage 
through the night . . . f or what? To see something rare 
and beautiful." 

She stopped speaking. On one side of her she heard the voice 
of the older man say with a quiver, " Wdl, I ean understand 
why your neighbors love you." 
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With entire unespeetedness Marsh answered fiercdy irom 
the other side, ^ They don't love herl They're not eapable 
of itl " 

Marise started, as though a eharged eleetrie wire had fallen 
aeross her arm. Why was there so often a note of anger in 
bis voice? 

For a moment they advanced silently, paeing fbrward, side 
by side, unseen but not unfelt by eaeh of the others. 

The road turned now and they were before the little house, 
every window alight, the great pine somber and high before 
it. The ehildren and Touele were waiting at the door. They 
all went in together, shaking hands with the mistress of the 
house, neatly dressed, with a elean, white Soimeed apron. 
" Nelly's garment of eeremonyl " thought Marise. 

Nelly aeknowledged, with a graceful, silent inelination of her 
shining blonde head, the presenee of the two strangers whom 
Marise presented to her. What an inserutable fascinatioB 
Nelly's silenee gave to herl You never knew what strange 
thoughts were going on behind that proud tadtumity. 9ie 
showed the guests to ehairs, of whieh a great many, mostly 
already filledy stood about the eenter table, on whieh sprawled 
the great, spiny, unlovely plant. Marise sat down, taking 
little Mark on her knees. Elly leaned against her. Paul sat 
elose beside old Mr. Welles. Their eyes were on the big 
pink bud enthroned in the uneomdiness of the shs^dess leaf- 
pads. 

" Ohl " said EUy, unda: her breath, " it's not open yetl 
We're going to see it open, this timel " She stared at it, her 
lips parted. Her mother looked at her, tenderly aware that the 
ehild was storing away an impression to last her life long. 
Dear, strangdy eompounded little EUy, with her mystieism, 
and her greediness and her love of beauty all jumb]ed together I 
A neighbor leaned from her ehair to say to Mrs. Oittenden, 
" Warm for this time of year, ain't it? ** And another re- 
marked, looking at Mark's little trousers, " That material eome 
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out real good, didn't it? I made up what I got of it^ into a 
dress for Pearl/' They both spoke in low tones, but not 
eonstrained or sepulehral, for they smiled and nodded as 
though they had meant something else and deeper than what 
they had said. They looked with a kindly espression for a 
moment at the Grittenden ehildren and then turned baek to 
their gaze on the flower-bud. 

Nelly PowerSy walking with a singular li^tness for so tall 
a woman, ushered in another group of visitors — a. tall, tm* 
shaven farmer, his wi^e, three little ehildren elumping in on 
shapeless eow-hide boots, and a baby, fast asleep, its round 
bonneted head tueked in the hoUow of its mother's gingham- 
dad shoulder. They sat down^ nodding silent greetings to the 
other neighbors. In turning to salute them, Marise eaught a 
glimpse of Mr. Marsh, fixing his brilliant serutiny first on 
one and then on another of the eompany. At that moment he 
was gazing at Ndly Powers, '^ taking her in " thought Marise, 
from ha: beautiful hair to those preposterously high-heeled 
shoes she always would wear on her shapely feet. His face 
was impassive. When he looked neutral like that, the eurious 
irregularity of his features eame out strongly. He looked 
like that bust of Julius Gaesar, the bumpy, big-nosed, strong* 
ehinned one, all but that thie^, elosely eut, low-growing head 
of dark hair. 

She glaneed at Mr. Welles, and was surprised to find that 
he was looking ndther at the people nor the plant. His arm 
was around his favorite Paul, but his gaze seemed tumed in- 
ward, as though he were thinking of something very far away. 
He looked tired and old, it seemed to her, and without that 
quietly shining aspeet of peaee whidi she found so toudung. 
Perhaps he was tired. Perhaps she ou^t not to have brought 
him out, this evening, for that long walk over rou^ eountry 
roads. How mudi olda: he was than his real age in yearsl 
His life had used him up. Th^e must have been some inner 
maladjustment in itl 
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Thare was a little stir in tbe eompany, a smaU inartieulate 
Bomid from EUy. Marise saw everyone's eyes turn to tfae 
eenter of the room and looked baek to tbe plant. The big 
pink bud was begiiming visibly to sweU. 

A sUenee eame into the room. No one eoughed^ or stirred, 
or seraped a ehair-leg. It was as though a sound would have 
wdunded the Aower. AU those human souls bowed themselves. 
Ahnost a Ught shone upon them . . . a phrase from Dante 
eame to Marise's mind , . . *^la tnia ment^ fu pereossa da un 
fulgore . . .'* 

With a quick involuntary tum Ae looked at Marsh, f earing 
his moekery of her, "quoting the Paradiso, about Yermont 
farma:s! " as though he eould know, for aU those sharp eyes 
o{ his, what was gping on hidden in her mindl 

AU this eame and went in an instant, for she now saw that 
one higy shining petal was slowly, slowly, but quite visibly 
uneurling at the tip. From that moment <m, she saw nothing, 
f dt notUng but the opening fiower, lived only in the ineredibly 
leisurdy, masterful motion with whidi the grotesqudy shaped 
proteeting petals eurled themsdves baek from the eenter. 
Their motion was so slow that the mind was lost in dreaminess 
in foUowing it. Had that last one moved? No, it stood stiU, 
poised breathlessly . . . and yet, there before them, re- 
vealed, esultant, the starry heart of the great Aower shim- 
mered in the lamp-Ught. 

Then she realized that she had not breathed. She drew in 
a great marveling aspiration, and heard everyone about her 
do the same. They tumed to eadi other with inartieulate 
exdamationSy shaking their heads wonderingly, their lips a 
Uttle apart as they drew long breaths. 

Two very old women, rubbing their age-dimmed eyes, stood 
up, tq>toed to the table, and bent above the miraeulously fine 
texture of the Uower their wom and wriidded faces. The 
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petals east a dear, rosy reflection upon tbeir sallow ehedes. 
Some of the younger mothers took their little diildrai over to 
tbe table and liiting tbem up till tbeir round sbining eyes 
ware on a level witb tbe Aower, let tbem gaze tbeir fdl at tbe 
mysterious splendor of stamen and pistil. 

^' Would you like to go quite dose and look at it, diildren? " 
Marise asked ber own brood. 

Tbe little boys stepped forward at onee, euriously, but Elly 
saidy '^NOy ob not^' and bae^ed off till sbe stood leaning 
against Toude's knee. Tbe old woman put ber dark band 
down gently on tbe diHd's soft bair and smiled at ber. How 
eurious it was to see tbat grim, battered old visage smilel 
EUy was tbe only ereature in tbe world at wbom tbe old In- 
dian eva: smiled, indeed almost tbe only tbing in tbe bouse 
wbidi tbose absent old Qres ever seemed to see. Marise 
remembered tbat Toude bad smiled wben sbe first took tbe 
baby EUy in ber arms. 

A little murmur of talk arose now^ f rom tbe assembled ndgb- 
bors. Tb^. stood up^ moved about, exdianged a few laeonie 
greetings, and began putting tbeir wraps on. Marise ronem* 
bered tbat Mr. Welles bad seemed tired and as soon as possible 
set ber party in motion. 

" Tbank you so mudi, Nelly, for letting us know," she said 
to the farmer's wi^e, as they eame away. ^^ It wouldn't seem 
like a year in our valley if we didn't see your eereus in bloom." 

She took EUy's band in one of bers, and with Mark on tbe 
otha: side walked down the patb to the road. The Harknpgs 
was intense there, beeause of the gigantie pine-tree whidx 
towered above the little bouse. " Are you there, Paul? " sbe 
ealled tbrough the blaekness. The little boy's voice eame 
baek, " Yes, with Toude, we're abead." The two men walked 
behind. 

EUy's band was bot and da^ed her mother's very tightly. 
Marise bent over tbe little sprl and divined in the Harirn^He^s 
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that she was aying. ''Why, Elly darling, what's the mat* 
ter? " she asked. 

The ehild eried out passionatelyi on a mounting note, '^ Notb- 
ingy nothing! Notkingl^' She flung her arms around her 
mother's neek, straining her dose in a wild embraee. Little 
Marky on the other side^ yawned and staggered sleepily on his 
feet. EUy gave her mother a last kiss, and ran on ahead, 
ealling over her shoulder, ^' I'm going to walk by myself 1 " 

^' Welll " eommented the old gentleman. 

Mr. Marsh had not been interested in this episode and had 
stood gazing admiringly up at the huge pine-tree^ divining its 
bulk and mass against the blaek sky. 

*^ Like Milton's Satan, isn't it? " was his eomment as they 
walked on, "with apologies for the triteness of the guota* 
tion." 

For a time nothing was said, and then Marsh began, " Now 
rve seen it, your rite of the we^ship of beauty. And do you 
know what was really there? A handful of dull, insensitivey 
primitive beingSi hardened and ealloused by manual toil and 
atr(^)hied imaginations^ so starved for any variety in their 
stt^tyingly monotonous life that they wdeome anything, 
anything at all as a break . . . only if th^ eould dioose^ 
ihey would infinitdy prefer a two-headed calf or a bearded 
woman to your Aower. The only reason they go to see that is 
beeause it is a euriosity, not beeause of its beauty^ beeause it 
blooms oDce a year only, at night, and beeause there is only 
one of them in town. AIso beeause eveiybody dse goes to 
see it. They go to look at it only beeause there aren't any 
movies in Asbley, nor anything else. And you know all this 
ju$t as wdl as I do." 

'^ CSif Mr. Wdles," Marise appealed to him, ^' do you think 
that is the truth of the facts? " 

The old man pronouneed judgment gently. " Well, I dont 
know that anyHiing is the truth. I should say that bodi of 
you told tbe tmth about it. The truth's pretty big for any 
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one person to tell. Isn't it all in the way you look at it? '^ 
He addedy ''Only personally I think Mrs. Grittenden's the 
nieest way." 

Marsh was delighted with this. "Therel I hope you're 
satisiied. YouVe been ealled 'niee.* That ought to please 
any good Ameriean." 

" I wonder, Mr. Welles/* Marise said in an ostentatiously 
easual tone, " I wonder if Mr. Marsh had been an aneient 
Greek, and had stood watehing the proeession going up the 
Aeropolis hill, bearing the thank-o£Ferings from field and loom 
and vineyard, what do you siq>pose he would have seen? DuH- 
ness and insensitiveness in the eyes ol those Greeian farmer-» 
lads, no doubt, oeeupied entirely with keeping the oxen in 
line; a low vulgar stare of bueolie euriosity as the eountry 
girls, bearing their woven linen, looked up at the temple. Don't 
you suppose he would have thought they managed those thmga 
a great deal more artistieally in Persia? " 

" Well, I don't know mueh about the aneient Greeks,** said 
Mr. WeUes mildly, "but I guess Yineent would havc been 
about the same wherever he Iived." 

" Who is satisfied with the verdict now? " triumphed 
Marise. 

But she notieed that Marsh's attaek, althoiiigh she eon- 
sidered that she had refuted it rather neatly, had been entirely 
efficacious in destroying the aura of the evening. Of the genu- 
ine warmth of feeling whieh the Aower and the people around 
it had roused in her heart, not the faintest traee was lef t. She 
had only a eool interested eertainty that her side had a per- 
fectly valid foundation for arguing purposes. Mr. Marsh had 
aeeomplished that, and more than that, a return from those 
other eenters of feeling to her preoeeupation with his own 
personality. 

He now went on, " But I'm glad to have gokie. I saw a great 
deal else there than your eeeentrie plant and the vacancy of 
itnnd of those sons of toQ, eursed^ soul^estroying toil. Foi 
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one thing, I saw a woman of yery great beauty. And that is 
always so mueh gained." 

"Oh yes," eried Marise, "that's so. I forgot that you 
eould see that. IVe grown so used to the fact that people here 
don't imderstand how splendidly handsome Nelly Powers is. 
Their taste doesn't nm to the statuesque, you know. They 
eall that grand silent ealm of her, stupidnessl Ever sinee 
'Gene brought her here as a bride, a year af ter we eame to live 
in Orittenden's, I have gone out of my way to look at her. 
You should see her hanging out the elothes on a windy day. 
One seulptured massive pose after another. But even to see 
her walk aeross the room and bend that shining head is 
thrillmg." 

^' I saw something dse, too/' went on Marsh, a eool voice 
speaking out of the darkness. ''I saw that ha: blaek, dour 
husband is furiousIy in Iove with her and furiousIy jeaIous of 
that tall, ruddy fellow with an ezpressive face, who stood 
by the door in shirt-sleeves and never took his eyes from 
her." 

Marise was silent, startled by this shouting out of something 
she had preferred not to formuIate. 

"Yineent, you see too mueh," said Mr. Welles resignedly. 
[Ihe phrase ran from his tongue as though it were a familiar 
one. 

Marise said slowly, ''I've sometimes thought that Frank 
Wamer did go to the Powers' a good deal, but I haven't 
wanted to think anything more." 

" What possible reason in the world have you for not want- 
ing to? " asked Marsh with the most authentie aeeent of 
vivid and astonished euriosity. 

" What reason . . . ? " she repeated blankly. 

He said dispassionately, " I don't like to hear you make sueh 
a flat, conventional, rubber-stamp eomment. Why in the world 
shouldn't she love a fine, ardent, living man, better than that 
knotty, dead braneh of a husband? A beautiful woman and 
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a livingy strong^ vital man^ tbey bdong together. Whom God 
hath joined . . . Don't try to tell me that your judgment is 
maimed by the Ghinese shoes of outwom ideas, sueh as the 
binding nature of a mediaeval eeremony. That doesn't marry 
anybody^ and you know it. If she's really married to her 
husbandy all right. But if she loves another man, and knows 
in her heart that she would live a thousand times more f ully, 
more deeply with him . . . why, she's not married to her 
husbandy and nothing ean make her. You know thatl " 

Marise sprang at the ehanee to tum his own weapons of 
moekery against him. ** Upon my word, who's idealizing the 
Yankee mountaineer now? " she eried, laughing out as she 
^oke at the idea of her literal-minded neighbors dressed up 
in those trailing rhetorieal robes. " 1 thought you said they 
were so dull and insensitive they eould feel nothing but an 
interest in two-headed eal^es, and here they are^ eharaeters in 
an Italian opera. I only wish Nelly Powers were eapable of 
understanding those grand languages of yours and then know 
what she thought of your idea of what's in her mind. And 
as for 'Gene's jealousy, 111 swear that it amounts to no more 
than a vague dislike for Frank Waraer's ^ all the time hanging 
arotmd and gassin' instead of stiekin' to work.' And you f orget, 
in your fine modera clean-sweq;>; a f ew oId-f ashioned f aets like 
the existence of three Powers ehildren, dependent on their 
mother." 

^' You're just fencing^ not really talking/' he answared im- 
perturbably. " You ean't pretend to be sineere in trying to 
pull that antimaeassar home-and-mother stuff on me. Ask 
Barnard Shaw, ask Preud, ask Mrs. Gilman, how good it is 
for ehildren's stronger, betta: selves, to live in the enervatingy 
hot-house eoneentration on them of an unbalaneed^ unde- 
veloped woman, who has let everything else in her personality 
atropby except her morbid preocctq)ation with her own off- 
^ring. That's really the meaning of what's sentimentally 
ealled ^ mothering.' Probably it would be the best thmg in 
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the world f or tbe Powers ehildren if thdr mother ran away with 
that fine broth of a lad." 

" But N^lly loves her ehildren and they love herl " Marise 
brought this out abruptly^ impulsi^ely^ and felt^ as she heard 
the wordS; that they had a Aat, naive sound, out of key with 
the general eolor of this talk, like a C Major ehord introdueed 
into Debussy nuanees. 

" Not mueh she doesn't, nor th^ her. Any honest observer 
of life knows that the only sineere relation possible between 
the young and the old (after the babies are weaned) is hosr 
tility^ We hated our elders, beeause they got in our way. 
And they'll hate us as soon as they get the strength to, be- 
eause weTl be in their way. And we will hate them beeause 
they will want to push us oS the seene. It's impossible to 
ignore the gulf . Most human tragedies eome from trying to 
pretend it's not there." 

"Why, Mr. Welles," eried Marise again, "what do you 
say to sueh talk? Don't you find him perfectly preposterous? " 

Mr. Welles answered a little absently. "Oh, I'm pretty 
well used to him, by now. And all his friends in the eity 
are talking like that now. It's the fashion. I'm so old that 
rve seen a good many fashions in talk eome and go. I never 
eould see that people aeted any differently, no matter whieh 
way they talk." As he finished, he drew a long sigh, whieh 
had obviousIy no eonneetion with what he had been saying. 
With the sigh, eame an emanation from him of dispirited 
fatigue. Marise wished she dared draw his hand upon her 
arm and ask him to lean on her as they walked. 

Nothing more was said for a time. Marise lost herself 
in the outdoor wideness of impression that always eame to her 
under a night sky, where she felt infinity hovering near, She 
was aware of nothing but the faint roiee of the pines, the dis- 
tant diminuendo of the frog's song, the firm elastie quali1y 
of the groimd under her f eet, so different from the iron rigidity 
of the winta: earth, and the eool soft pressure of the ni^t-air 
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on her eheekSy when, like somethi^g thrust into her mind 
from the outside, there rose into her eonseiousness, artieulate 
and eomplete, the reason why she had shrunk from looking 
at the photograph of Roeea di Papa. It was beeause it was 
painful to ber^ intimately painful and humiliating to remember 
how she and Neale had f elt there, the wild, high things they 
had said to eaeb other, that astounding ilood of f eeling whidi 
had swept them away at the last. What had beeome of all 
that? Where now was that high tide? 

Of eourse she loved Neale, and he loved her; there was no- 
body like Neale^ yes, all that; but ohl the living fiood had been 
ebbingy ebbing out of their hearts. They were not alive as 
they had been alive when they had elung to eaeh other, there 
on that age-old roek, and f elt the tide of all the ages lif t them 
hi^. 

It must have been ebbing for a long time before she realised 
it beeause, hurried^ absorbed, surrounded ineessantly by small 
eares as she was, hustled and jostled in her role of mother and 
mistress-of-the-house in servantless Ameriea, with the primi- 
tive Ameriean need to do so mueh with her own hands, she 
had not even had the time to know the stiq>idy tragie thing 
that was happening to her . . . that she was tiuning into a 
sloWy vegetating plant instead of a human being. And now 
she understood the meaning of the strange dejection she had 
felt the day when little Mark went off to sehool with the 
others. How euriously jaded and apprehensive she had felt 
that morning; and when she had gone downstairs to see the 
eallers who arrived that day. That was the first time she had 
feU that the tide was ebbing. 

All this went through her mind with the eruel swiftness of 
a sword-fiash. And the first reaetion to it, involuntary and 
refiex, was to erush it instantly down, lest the man walking 
at her side should be aware of it. It had eome to her with 
sueh loud preeision that it seoned it must have been audible. 
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As sbe found berself still on the dark eountry road, eloaked 
and proteeted by the blaekness of tbe starless night, she was 
stniek with wonder, as thou^ she had never thought of it be- 
fore, at the buman body, its opaque, inserutable mystery, the 
loeked, sealed strong-box of unimaginable seerets whieh it is. 
There they were, the three of them, stepping side by side, 
brushing eaeh other as they moved; and as remote from eaeh 
other as though they were on dif!erent stars. What were the 
thoughts, powerful, compIcx, under perfect eontrol, whieh were 
being marshaled in that round, dark head? She felt a little 
afraid to think; and tumed from the idea to the other man 
with relief. She knew (she told herself) as though she saw 
inside, the tired, gentle, simple, wistful thoughts that filled 
the white head on her other side. 

With this, they were again at the house, where the ehildrm 
and Toucl6 had preeeded them. Paul was laughing and say- 
ing, ^^Elly's the looniest kid! She's just been saying that 
Father is like ..." EUy, in a panie, sprang up at him, 
elapping her hand over his mouth, erying out, " No, Paul, you 
shan't tell! Don't/" 

The older, stronger ehild pulled himself away and, holding 
her at arm's length, eontinued, " She said Pather was like the 
end of her hair that's fastened into her head, and Mother was 
the end that flaps in the wind, and Mr. Marsh was like the 
Eagie Roek brook, swirly and hurrying the way it is in the. 
spring." 

EUy, half aying, eame to her mother. " Mother, it's nasty- 
horrid in Paul to tdl when I didn't want him to." 

Marise began taking off the little girl's eoat. "It wasn't 
very kind in Paul, but there was nothing in those funny little 
fancies to hide, dear." 

" I didn't eare about you and Pather! " explained the ehild. 
" Only ..." She looked at Mr. Marsh from under down- 
bent brows. 

"Why, EUy, I am yery mueh eomplimented, I'm sure," 
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Marsh hastened to tell her, "to be eompared with sueh a 
remarkably niee thmg as a brook in spring-time. I didn't 
siq>pose any young lady would ever have sueh a poetie idea 
about me." 

«Oh . . ."breathedEIly,rdicved,«wdl . . ." 

« Do you suppose you little folks ean get yoursdves to bed 
without me? '' asked Marise. « If one of you big diildren will 
unbutton Mark in the bad^, he ean manage the rest. I must 
set a bread-sponge before I go upstairs." 

They dung to her imploringly. "But youll be upstairs 
in time to kiss us good-night in our beds/' begged Elly and 
Mark together. Paul also visibly hung on his mother's answer. 

Marise looked down into their dear ^es and eaga: f2^ces, 
readiing out to her ardently, and she f dt her heart mdt. What 
darlings tbey werel What inestimable treasuresl How sweet 
to be loved like thatl 

She stooped over them and gathered them all into a great 
armful, kissing them indiseriminatdy. «Yes, of eourse, I 
will . • . and give you an extra kiss now! " she eried. 

She felt Marsh's ^es on her, sardonieally. 

She straigbtened herself, sa^dng with affectionate rou^mess, 
^ Hiere, that's enoug^. Seamper along with you. And don't 
run around with bare feet! " 

She thought to hersdf that she supposed this was the sort of 
thing Marsh meant when he spoke about hot-house eneryating 
ooneentration. She had bem more stung by that remark of his 
than she had been willing to aeknowledge to Marsh or to 
herseU. 

But for tbe moment, any turther reSeetion on it was eut 
short by the a^eet of Mr. WeUes' face. He had sunk into a 
diair near tbe lamp, with an attitude and an eipression ot 
sueh weariness, that Marise moved quickly to him. « See here, 
Mr. Welles," she said impulsivdy, «you have something on 
your mind, and I've got the mol^er-habit so fastened on me 
that I ean't be disereet and pretend not to notiee it. I want 
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to make you say what the trouble is, and then fix it rig^t, 
just as I would for one of mine.'' 

The old man looked ip at her grateful]y and reaehing oat 
one of his wrinkled hands took hers in it. ^' It does me good 
to have you so niee to me/' he said, '^ but I'm afraid even you 
ean't fix it right. I've had a rather distressing letter today, 
and I ean't seem to get it out of my mind." 

^' Schwatzkummerer ean't send the gladioli/' conjectured 
Marsh. 

For the first time sinee he had entered the house, Marise 
felt a passing dislike for him. She had often felt him to be 
hard and ruthless, but she had never seen anything eheap in 
him, beforey she thoug^t. 

'^ What was your letter? " she asked the older man. 

'^Oh, nothing in the least remarkable, nothing new/' he 
said heavily. ^' I've got a eousin whom I haven't seen sinee she 
was a little little girly thou^ she must be somewhere near 
my age, now. She has been a teaeher m a sehool for Negroes, 
down in Georgia, for years, most of her life. But I had sort 
of lost traek of her^ till I had to send her some little famOy 
trinkets that were left after my old aunt died. Her letter, 
that I received today, is in answer to that. And while she 
was writing, she gave me her news^ and told me a good deal 
about eonditions down there. Pretty bad, I should thii± it, 
pretty bad." 

A little spasm erossed his face. He shook his head, as 
though to shake off a dinging filament of importimate thoughu 

" What's the trouble? Do they need money, the sehool? " 
asked Marise with a vague idea of getting up a eontribution. 

" NOy my eousin didn't say anything about that. It's not so 
simple. It's the way the Negroes are treated. No, not 
lynehings, I knew about themu But I knew they don't happen 
every day. What I hadn't any idea of , till her letter eame, was 
how evay day, evay minute of evay day, they're subject 
to indignity that they ean't avoid, how th^'re made to fed 
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themselyes outsiders and unwdeome in their own eountry. She 
says the Southern white people are willing to give them any- 
thing that wili make good day-laborers of them^ almost 
anything in fact except the thing they ean't rise without, ordi- 
nary human respeet. It made a veiy painful impression on 
my mindy her letter^ very. She gave sueh instanees. I haven't 
been able to get it out of my mind. For instanee, one of the 
small things she told me . . . it seems ineredible . . . is that 
Southern white people won't give the ordinary title of respeet 
of Mr. or Mrs. or Dr. even to a highly edueated Negro. They 
eall them by their first names^ like servants. Think what an 
hourly pin-priek of insult that must be. £ver sinee ha: letter 
eame, I've been thinking about it, the things she told me, 
about what happens when they try to raise themselves and 
refine themselves^ how they're made to suffer intimately for 
trying to be what I thought we all wanted all Amerieans to 
be." He looked at Marise with troubled eyes. ^'I've bem 
thinking how it would feel to be a Negro myself. What a 
different life would be in front of your little Elly if she had 
Negro bloodl " 

Marise had listened to him in protound silenee. Sheer, 
unmixed astonishment filled her mind, up to the brinu Of all 
the totally uneiq;)ected things for Mr. Welles to get wrou^^t 
iq> aboutl 

She drew a long breath. How etmially diseoneerting human 
beings arel There she had been so fatuousIy sure, out there 
on the walk home^ that she knew exactly what was in that old 
white head. And all the time it had been this. Who a>uld 
have made the faintest guess at that? It oeeurred to her for 
the first time that possibly more went on under Mr. Welles' 
gently fatigued exterior than she thought. 

She foimd not a word to say, so vioIent and abn^)t was the 
transition of subject. It was as though she had been gazing 
down through a powerf ul magnifying glass, trying to untangle 
with her eyes a eomplieated twist of moral fibers, inextricably 
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bound up with eaeh other^ the moral fibers that made up her 
lif e . . . and in the midst of this^ someone had roughly shouted 
in ha- ear, ^' Look up there^ at that distant cliff. There's a 
roek on it^ all ready to fall offI " 

She eould not be expected all of a sudden, that way, to 
re-focus her eyes. And the roek was so far away. And she 
had sueh a dim sense of the people who might be endangered 
by it. And the confusion here, und^ the mieroseope of her 
attention, was so vital and immediate^ needing to be under- 
stood and strai^tened before she eould go on with her life. 

She looked at the old man in an astonishment whieh she 
knew must seem fairly stupid to him^ but she eould not bring 
out anything else. What was it to her^ whether a Negro physi^ 
dan was ealled Dr. or " Jo "? 

Mr. Welles patted her hand, released it^ smiled at her kindlyy 
and stood up. ^^ I'm pretty tired. I guess we'd betta: be get- 
ting along home^ Yineent and I." 

" Well, I should say we woidd better be getting along home 
to bed! " agreed the other man^ eoming forward and slipping 
his arm under the older man's. " I'll tuek you up^ my old 
^riend^ with a good hot toddy inside you^ and let you sleep 
off this outrageously crazy daylight nightmare youVe eooked 
iq> for yourself. And don't wake up with the fate of the 
Japanese factory-hand sitting on your ehest, or you'll get 
hard to live with." 

Mr. Welles answered this with literal good faith. ^' Oh^ the 
Japanese factory-hands, they're not on the eonsdenee of 
Amerieans." 

^' But, when I see an aged and harmless inhabitant of 
Ashley, Yermont, stretehing his poor old protesting eonadenee 
till it eraeks, to make it reaeh dear down to the Georgia 
Negroes, how do I know where he's going to ste^? " 

The old man tumed to their hostess. ''WeU, good-ni^ty 
Mrs. erittenden. I eojoyed sedng that wonderfid Aower very 
mueh. I wonder if I eould grow one like it? It would be 
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something to look f orward to^ to have the Aower e^en in your 
own house/^ 

To Marise he looked so sweet and good, and like a tired old 
ehildy that she longed to kiss him good-night, as she had her 
own. But even as she felt the impulse, she had again a 
startled sense of how mueh more goes on under the humaa 
3urface than ever appears. £vidently Mr. Welles, too, was a 
loeked and sealed strong-box of seerets. 

In the doorway Marsh stoi^>ed abruptly and said, looking at 
the dense, lustreless bladi: silk wrap about Marise's head and 
shoulders, '^What's that thing? I meant to ask you when 
you put it on," 

She felt as she often did when he ^oke to her^ as startled 
as though he had touehed her. What an estraordinarily Iiving 
presenee he was, so that a word itam him was almost like an 
aetual personal eontaet. But she took eare not to show this. 
She looked down easually at the soft^ opaque foIds of her 
wrap. " Oh, this is a thousand years old. It dates from the 
Bayonne days. It's Basque. It's their ^ariation, I ima^e, 
on the Spanish mantilla. They never wear hats^ the Basque 
iwomen. The little girls^ when they have made their first eom- 
munion, wear a scarf of light net^ or ppen transparent laee. 
And when they marry they wear this. It's made of a spedal 
sort of silk^ woven just for this purpose. As far away as you 
ean see a woman in the Basque eountry, if she wears this^ you 
know she's married." 

^' Ohy you do^ do you? " said Marsh, going out after his 
conq>anion, 

They were very far f rom the Negroes in Georgia. 



GHAPTER Vni 

WHAT GOES ON INSIDE 

H(df an Hour in the Life of a Modem Woman 

May 8. 
Masise looked at the eloek. Tbey all three looked at the 
doek. On sehool mornings the eloek dominated their every 
instant. Marise often thought that the swinging of its great 
pendulum was as threatening as tbe Pendulum that swung in 
the Pit. Baek and forth, baek and forth, bringing nearer and 
nearer the knife-edge of its dire threat that nine o'doek would 
eome and the diildren not be in sdiool. Somehow they must 
aU manage to break the bonds that held them there and eseape 
from the death-trap before tbe fatal swinging menaee readied 
them. The stroke of nine^ booming out in that house, would 
be like the Grads: o' Doom to the diildren. 

Marise told Paul not to eat so ^ast^ and said to Elly, who 
was finishing her lessons and her breakfast together^ ^^ I let you 
do this, this one timje, Elly/but I don't want you to let it 
happen again. You had plenty of time yesterday to get that 
done." 

She stirred her coffee and thought wistfully, " What a poliee- 
man I must seem to the diildren. I wish I eould manage it 
some other way," 

EUy, her eyes on the book, murmured in a low dianting 
rhythm, her mouth full of oatmeal, " Delaware River, New- 
eastle, Brandywine, East Braneh, West Braneh, Cnmi Creek, 
Sdiuylkill." 

Paul looked round at the doek again. His mother noted the 
gesture, the tension of his attitude, his preoeeupied expres- 

"5 
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sion^ and had a quick inna* vision of a dirty, ragged, igDO- 
rant, gloriously free little boy on a raft on the Mississippi 
river, for whom life was not measured out by the eloek, in 
thimbleful doses, but who Aoated in a golden liberty on the 
very oeean of etemity. "Why ean't we bring them up like 
Huekleberry Finnsl " she thought, protestingly, pressing her 
dps together. 

Then she laughed inwardly at the thou^t of eertain 
B(^histicated friends and their opinion of her life. " I dare- 
Bay we do seem to be bringing them up like Huekleberry Finns, 
in the minds of any of the New York friends, Eugenia Mills 
for instaneel " She remembered with a passing gust of amuse- 
ment the espression of slightly seared distaste whieh Eugema 
had for the ehildren. " Too erudely quivering lumps of life- 
tnatter for Eugenia's taste," she thought, and then, " I wonder 
what Marsh's feeling towards ehildren really is, ehildren in 
general. He seems to have the greatest eapaeity to ignore 
their existence at all. Or does he only seem to do that, be- 
eause I have grown so morbidly eonseious of their existefice 
as the only thing vital in life? That's what he thinks, evident}y. 
Well, I'd like to have him live a mother's life and see how he'd 
eseape it! " 

" Mother," said Paul seriously, " Mother, Mark isn't even 
awake yet, and heH never be ready for sehool." 

"Oh, his teaeher had to go to a wedding today. Don't 
you remember? He doesn't have any sehool till the aftemoon 
^ession." 

She thought to herself, " What a sense of responsibility Paul 
hasl He is going to be one of the pillars of the earth, one of 
those miraeulous human beings who are mixed in just the 
right proportions, so that they aren't pulled two ways at onee. 
Two waysl Most of us are pulled a thousand waysl It is 
one of the injustices of the earth that sueh people aren't lov6d 
as mueh as impulsive, selfish, brilliant natures like dear little 
Mark's. Paul has had sueh a restful persemalityl £ven when 
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he was a baby, he was so straight-baeked and robust. There's 
no yellow streak m Paul^ sueh as too mueh imagination lets 
in. I know all about that yellow streak^ alasl " 

The little boy reaehed down lovingly, and patted the dog, 
sitting in a rigid attitude of expectancy by his side. As the 
ehild tumed the light of his eoimtenanee on those adoring dog- 
eyeSy the animal broke from his tenseness into a wriggling f ever 
of jqy. 

" ' Oh, my God, my dear little Godl ' " quoted Marise to 
herself, watehing uneasily the animal's eestasy of worship. 
'' I wish dogs wouldn't take us so seriously. We don't know so 
mueh more than they, about anything." She thought, further, 
notidng the sweetness of the proteeting look whieh Paul gave 
to Medor, ''All animals love Paul, anyhow. Animals know 
more than humans about lots of things. They haven't that 
horrid pa:verse streak in them that makes humans disl&e 
pe(^)le who are too often in the right. Paul is like my poor 
father. Only I'm here to see that Paul is loved as Fath» 
wasn't. M6dor is not the only one to love Paul. / love Paul. 
I Ime him all the more beeause he doesn't get his f air diare 
of love. And old Mr. Welles loves him, too, bless himl " 

"Roanoke River, Staunton Riva:, Dan River," murmured 
£Uy, swallowing down h^ ehoeolate. She stroked a kitten 
eurled up on her lap. 

" What shall I have for limeh today? " thou^t Marise» 
" Thare are enough potatoes left to have them ereamed." 

Like a stab oame the thought, " Greamed potatoes to please 
our palates and thousands of babies in Yienna without milk 
eaough to live/ " She shook the thought off, saying to her- 
self, "Well, would it make any difference to those Yienn^ 
babies if I deprived my ehildren of palatable food? " and was 
aware of a deep murmur within her, saying only half-articu- 
lately, " No, it wouldn't make any literal difference to those 
babies, but it might make a difference to you. You are taking 
another step along the road of hardening of heart." 
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AU this had been the merest muted arpeggio acconq)amment 
to the steady praetieal advance of her housekeeper's mind. 
^' And beefsteak . . . Mark likes that. At fifty eents a poundl 
What awful priees. WeU^ Neale writes that the Ganadian lum- 
ber is eoming tbrough. Thatll mean a fair profit. What better 
use ean we put pro&t to^ than in buying the best food for our 
ehildren's growth. Beefsteak is not a sinful luxuryl " 

The arpeggio aeeompaniment began murmuring, '^ But the 
Powers ehildren. Nelly and 'Gene ean't afiford fifty eents a 
poimd for beefsteak. Perhaps part of their little Ralph's 
queerness and abnormality eomes from laek of proper food. 
And those white-eheeked little Putnam ehildren in the valley« 
They probably don't taste meat^ except pork^ more than onee 
a week." She protested sharply, " But if their father won't 
work steadily, when there is alwa^rs work to be had? " And 
heard the murmuring answer, ^' Why should the ehildr^ sufier 
beeause of something they ean't ehange? " 

She drew a long breath, brushed all this away with an e&<xet^ 
asking herself defiantly, ^^ Oh, what has all this to do with m? '^ 
And was aware of the answer, '^ It has everything to do with 
us, only I ean't figure it out." 

Impatiently she proposed to herself, " But while I'm tiying 
to figure it out, wouldn't I better just go ahead and have beef« 
steak today? " and wearily, " Yes, of eourse, we'll have beef- 
steak as usual. That's the way I always deeide things." 

She buttered a pieee of toast and began to eat it, thinklng, 
^* I'm a lovely speeimen, anyhow, of a dear-headed, thought- 
ful modern woman, muddling along as I do." 

The eloek struek the half-hour. Paul rose as though the 
sound had lifted him bodily from his seat. £lly did not hear, 
her eyes fixed dreamily on her kitten, stroking its rounded 
head, lost in the sensation of the softness of the fur. 

Her mother put out a reluetant hand and touehed her 
quietly. " Come, dear Elly, about time to start to sehool." 

As she leaned aeross the table, stretehing her neek towards 
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the ehild, she eaug^t a g^impse of herself in the mirror on the 
other side of the room^ and thought, ^^ Oh^ how awfull I begin 
to look as Gousin Hetty does^ with that serawny neek . . .'' 

She repulsed the thought vigorously. " Well, what does it 
matter if I do? There's nothing in my li^e, any more, that 
dq)ends on my looking young." 

At this thoughty something perfectly inehoate, whieh she did 
not recognize, began elawing at her. She pushed it off, seom- 
fullyy and turs^ed to EUy, who got up from the table and began 
eolleeting her books into her sehool-bag. Her face was rosy - 
and ealm with the sweet ineffable confidence of a good ehild 
who has only good intentions. As she paeked her books to- ^ 
gether, she said, " Well, I'm ready. IVe done my grammar, 
indefinite proix)ims, and I ean say all those river-tributaries 
baekwards. So now I ean start. Good-bye, Mother dear." 
Marise bent to kiss the shining little face. " Good-bye, EUy." 

To herself she thought, as her face was elose to the ehild's, 
" I wonder if I look to my little girl as Gousin Hetty used to 
look to me? " and startled and shoeked that the idea kq)t 
reeurring to her, asstuning an importanee she was not wOling 
to give it, she eried out to herself, ^' Oh, stop being so paltry 
about that! " 

Aloud she said, "Don't forget to put your rubbers on. 
Have you a elean handkerchief ? Oh, Elly, look at your nailsl 
Here, hand me the nail-file over there, Paul. I'll elean them 
more quickly than you, dear." 

As she eleaned the nails, one eye on the grimly relentless 
eloek, the ideas Aieked through her mind like quick, darting 
Aames. " What mediaeval nonsense we do stuff into the sehool- 
ehildren's head. What an infamous advantage we take of the 
darlings' trust in us and their doeility to our purposes! My 
dear little daughter with her bri^t face of desire-to-do-her- 
best! What wretehed chaff she is getting for that quick, imagi- 
native brain of hers! It's not so bad for Paul, but . . . oh, 
even for him what nonsense! Rules of grammar, names of 
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figures of speeeh . . . stuff left over from seholastie hair- 
splitting! And the tributaries of rivers . . . ! " She glaneed 
up for an instant and was struek into remorse by the tranquil 
expression of peaee in the little girl's elear eyes, bent affec- 
tionately bn h'er mother. " Oh, my poor, darling little daugh- 
ter," she thought, " how ean you trust anything in this weak 
and wieked world as you trust your broken reed of a mother? 
I don't know, dear ehild, any more than you do, where we are 
going, nor how we are going to get there. We are just 
stumbling along, your father and I, as best we ean, dragging 
you and your brothers along with us. And all we ean do f or 
you, or f or eaeh other, is to love you and ..." 

EUy withdrew her hand. " There, Mother, I know the3r*re 
elean enough now. I'm afraid I'U be late if I don't go. And 
you know she seolds like everything if anybody's late." She 
repeated in a rapid murmur, " The tributaries of the Delaware 
on the left bank are ..." 

Her mother's mind went baek with a jerk to the ques- 
tion of rlver-tributaries. " And what's the use of eramming ber 
memory with facts she eould find in three mmutes in any 
Atlas if by any strange ehanee she should ever ever need to 
know about the tributaries of the Delaware. As well set her 
to learning the first page of the Telephone Direetoryl Why 
don't I do the honest thing by )ier and say to her that all that 
is poppy-eoek? " 

An inner dialogue Aashed out, lunge, parry, riposte, like 
rapier blades at play. " Beeause if I told her it is nonsense, 
that would undermine her faith in her teaeha: and her respeet 
for her." 

" But why should she respeet her teaeh^ if her teaeher 
does not deserve that sort of respeet? Ought even a little ehild 
to respeet anything or anybody merdy beeause of a position 
of authority and not beeause of intrinsie worth? No, of 
eourse not." 
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" Oh, you know that's only wUd talk. Of eourse you eouldn't 
send the ehild to sehool^ and keep her under her teaeher, 
unless you preserve the form of upholding the teaeher's 
authority." 

" Yes, but in Heaven's name, why do we send her to sehool? 
She eould learn twenty times more, anywhere else." 

'' Beeause sending her to sehool keeps her in toueh with other 
ehildren, with her feIIow-beings, keeps her from being * queer ' 
or different. She might suffer from it as she grew up, might 
desire more than anything in the world to be like others." 

Elly had been staring at her mother's face for a moment, 
and now'said, ^'Mother, what makes you look so awfully 
serious? " 

Marise said ruefully, '^ It's pretty hard to explain to a little 
girl. I was wondering whether I was as good a mother to you 
as I ou^t to be." 

Elly was astonished to the limit of astonishment at this idea. 
" Why, Mother, how eoidd you be any better than you are? " 
She threw herself on her mother's neek, erying, " Mother, I 
wish you never looked serious. I wish you were always laugh- 
ing and eutting up, the way you used to. Seems to me sinee 
the war is over, you're more soberer than you were before, 
even, when you were so worried about Eather in France. I'd 
rather you'd seold me than look serious." 

Paul eame around the table, and shouldered his way against 
Elly up to a plaee where he touehed his mother. '^ Is that 
maseuline jeaIousy, or real affection? " she asked herself, and 
then, " Oh, what a beastl To be analyzing my own ehildrenl '* 
And then, " But how am I evu: going to know what they're like 
if I don't analyze them? " 

The dog, seeing the ehildren standing up, half ready to go 
out, began barking and frisking, and wriggling his way to 
where they stood all intertwined, stood up with his fore-paws 
against Paul. The kitten had been startled by his approaeb 
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and ran rapidly up Marise as though she had been a tree, 
pausing on her shoulder to paw at a loosened hair-pin. 

Marise let hersel! go on this wave of eager young life, and 
thrust down into the dark all the razor-edged questions. ^' Oh, 
ehildrenl ehildren! take the kitten o£f my baek! " she said, 
lau^ing and squirniing. '^ She's tiekling me with her whiskers. 
Oh, ow!*' She was redueed to helpless mirth, stooping her 
head, reaehing up futilely for the kitten, who had retreated 
to the nape of her neek and was prieking sharp little pin- 
pointed elaws through to the skin. The ehildren daneed about 
ehiming out peals of laughter. The dog barked excitedly, 
standing on his hind-legs, and pawing first at one a|id then at 
another. Then Paul looked at the doek, and they all looked 
at the doek. The diildren, Aushed with fun, erammed on their 
eaps, thrust their arms into eoats, bestowed indiseriminate 
kisses on their mother and the kitten, and vanished for the 
morning, folIowed by the dog, pleading with little whines to be 
taken along too. The kitten got down and began soberly 
to wash her face. 

There was an instant of appalling silenee in the house, the 
silenee that is like no other, the silenee that eomes when the 
ehildren have just gone. Through it, heavy-footed and ruth- 
less, Marise felt something advandng on her, something whieh 
she dreaded and would not look at. 

From above eame a sweet, high, little eall, " Mo-o-o-therl ^ 
Oh, a respite — Mark was awake! 

His mother sprang upstairs to snatdi at him as he lay, 
rosy and smiling and sleepy. She bent over him intoxicatfed 
by his beauty, by the flower-perfection of his skin, by the sof t- 
ness of his sleep-washed eyes. 

She heard almost as distinetly as though the voice were in 
her ear, " Oh, you mothers use your ehildren ?& other people use 
drugs. The ehild-habit, the drug-habit, the baby-habit, the 
morphine habit . • • two diSerent ways of getting away from 
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reality." Thg^t was what Marsh had said one day. What ter- 
ribly tarnishing things he did say. How they did make you 
question everything. She wondered what Neale would say to 
them. 

She hoped to have a letter from Neale today. She hoped so, 
suddenly, again, with sueh intensity, sueh longing, sueh pas- 
sion that she said to herself, " What nonsense tbat was, that 
eame into my head, out on the road in the dark, the other 
night, that Neale and I had let the ilood-tide of emotion ebb 
out of our heartsl What eould have put sueh a notion into 
my head? " What crazy, fanciful ereatures women arel AI- 
ways reaehing out for the moon. Yes, that must have been 
the matter with her lately, that Neale was away. She missed 
him so, his strength and eourage and affection. 

" I'm awfully hungry," remarked Mark in her ear. " I feel 
the hole right herey He laid a small shapely hand on the 
eenter of his pajama-clad body, but he kept the other hand and 
arm around his mother's neek, and held her dose where he had 
pulled her to him in his little bed. As he spoke he rubbed his 
peaeh-Iike eheek softIy against hers. 

A warm odor of sleep and youth and dean, soaped skin 
eame up from him. His mother buried her face in it as in a 
Aower. 

" Oohl ** he eried, lau^ng riehly, " you're tiekling me.^ 

" I mean to tiekle youl " she told him savagely, worrying 
him as a mother-eat does her kitten. He laughed delightedly, 
and wriggled to eseape her, kieking his legs, pushing at her 
softIy with his hands, reaehing for the spot baek of her ear. 
"ITl tiekle you*' he erowed, tussling with her, disarranging 
hsx hair, thudding his little body against her breast, as he 
thrashed about. The silent house rang with their laughter and 
eries. 

ThQr were both Aushed, with lustrous eyes, when the little 
boy finally squirmed himself with a biunp off the bed and 
slid to the floor. 
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At this point the kitten eame ?^lking in, innoeent-eyed 
and grave. Mark serambled towards her on his hands and 
knees. She retreated with a eomie series of stiff-Iegged, side- 
ways jiimps^ that made him roU on the Aoor^ ehuekling and 
giggling, and grabbing futUeIy for the kitten's paws. 

Marise had stood up and was putting the loosened strands of 
her hair baek in plaee. The spell was broken. Looking down 
on the laughing ehild, she said dutifully^ ^' Mark, the Aoor's 
eold. You mustn't lie down on it. And, anyhow, you're ever 
50 late this moming. Hop up^ dear, and get into your dothes." 

" Oh, Mother, you dress mel " he begged, roUing over to 
look up at her pleadingly. 

She shook her head. "Now, Mark, that's silly. A great 
big boy like you, who goes to sehool. Get up quick and start 
right in before you take eold." 

He serambled to his f eet and padded to her side on rosy bare 
^eet. " Mother, you'll have to 'tay here, anyhow. You know 
i ean't do those baek buttons. And I alway^ get my drawer- 
legs twisted up with my both legs inside my one leg." 

Marise eompromised. "Well, yes, if you'll hurry. But 
not if you dawdle. Mother has a lot to do this morning. 
Remember, I won't help you with a singie thing you ean do 
yourseIf." 

The ehild obediently unbuttoned his pajamas and stqpping 
out of them reaehed for his undershirt. His mother, looking 
at him, fell mentally on her knees before the beautiful, Iiving 
body. "Oh, my son, the straight, strong darlingl My 
preeious little sonl " She shook with that fooIish aehing 
anguish of mothers, intolerable. . • . "Why must he stop 
being so pure, so saje? How ean I live when I am no longer 
strong enough to proteet him? " 

Mark retnarked plaintively, shrugging himself into the 
sleeves of his ^irt, " I've roden on a horse, and I've roden on 
a dog, and I've even roden on a eow, but I've never roden on a 
<:amel, and I want to." 
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The chaxacteristic Mark-like unexpectedness of this made 
her smile. 

" You probably will, some day," she said, sitting down. 

" But IVe never even sawn a eamel," eomplained Mark. 
" And EUy and Paul have, and a elephant too." 

"Well, you're big enough to be taken to the eireus this 
year," his mother promised him. "This very smnmer weTl 
take you." 

" But I want to go naw! *' elamored Mark, with his usual 
disregard of possibilities,^^ done in the grand style. 

" Don't dawdle," said Ms mother, looking around. for some- 
thing to read, so that slke would seem less aeeessible to eon- 
versation. She found the newspaper under her hand, on the 
table, and pieked it up. She had only glaneed at the head-Iines 
yesterday. It took a lot of moral eourage to read the news- 
papers in these days. As she read, her face ehanged, darkened, 
set. 

The little boy, struggling with his underwear, looked at her 
and deeided not to ask for help. 

She was thinking as she read, " The Treaty muddle worse 
than ever. Great Britain sending around to all her eolonies ask- 
ing for the biggest navy in the world. Our own iiavy eon- 
stantly enlarged at enormous eost. Gonstantinople to be Ieft 
Turkish beeause nobody wants anybody else to have it. Ar- 
menian babies dying like Aies and evening eloaks advertised 
to sell for six hundred dollars. Italy land-grabbing. France 
frankly for anything except the plain aeeeptanee of the prin- 
eiples we thought the war was to foster. The same reaetion 
from those prindples starting on a grand seale in Ameriea. 
Men in prison for having an opinion . . . what a hideous bad 
joke on all the world that fought for the Allies and for the 
holy prineiples they elaimed! To think how we were straining 
every nerve in a saered eause two years ago. Neale's enlist- 
ment. Those endless months of loneliness. That eonstant 
terror abput him. And homes like that all over the world . 
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with this as the result. CouId it have been worse if we had 
all just grabbed what we eould get f or ourselves, and had what 
satisfaction we eould out of the baser pleasures? " 

She felt a mounting wave of horror and nausea, and knowing 
well from experience what was on its way, fought desperately 
to ward it off, reading hurriedly a real-estate item in the news- 
paper, an aeeount of a flood in the West, trying in vain to 
fix her mind on what she read. But she eould not stop the 
advance of what was eoming. She let the newspaper fall with 
a shudder as the thought arrived, hissing, gliding with venom- 
ous swiftness along the familiar path it had so often taken to 
her heart ..." suppose this reaetionary outburst of hatf 
and greed and intoleranee and imperialistie ambitions all 
around, means that the ^ peaee ' is an armed truee only, and 
that in fifteen years the whole nightmare wiU start over." 

She looked down at the little boy, applying himself seri'^ 
dusly to his buttons. " In fifteen years' time my baby will be a 
man of twenty-one." 

Wild eries broke out in her heart. " No, oh nol I eouldn't 
live through another. To see them all go, husband and sons! 
Not another warl Let me live quickly, anyhow, somehow, to 
get it over with . . . and die before it eomes." 

The little boy had been twisting himself despairingly, an<S 
now said in a small voice, " Mother, IVe tried and IVe tried^ 
and I ean't do that baek button." 

His mother heard his voice and looked down at him uneom- 
prehendingly for a moment. He said, less resigned, impatienee 
prieking through his tone, " Mother, I told you I never eould 
reaeh that button behind." 

She bent from her ehair, meehanieally seeured the little gar- 
ment, and then, leaning baek, looked down moodily at her f eet. 
The little boy began silently to put on and laee up his shoes. 

Marise was aware of a dimming of the light in the inner 
room of her eonseiousness, as though one window af ter another 
were being darkened. A hushed, mournful twilight fell in her 
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heart. Melaneholy eame and sat down with her, blaek-robed. 
What eould one feel except Melaneholy at the sight of the 
world of humanity, poor world, war-ridden, broken in health, 
ruined in hope, the very nerves of aetion eut by the betrayal 
of its desperate e£forts to be something more than base. 

• •••••• 

Was that really Melaneholy? Something dse slid into her 
mind, something watchful. She sat perfectly still so that no 
ehanee movement should disturb that mood till it eould be 
examined and ehallenged. There was eertainly something dse 
in her heart beside sorrow over the miseries of the after-war 
world. 

She persisted in her probing seareh, felt a eold ray of day- 
light strike into that gloom and recognized with amazement 
and ehagrin what else it wasl Disgusting! There in the 
very bottom of her mind, lay still that discomfort at beginning 
to look like Gousin Hetty! And so that wound to her vamty 
had slowly risen again into her eonseiousness and dothed 
itself in the ampler, nobler garments of impersonal Mdan- 
eholy. • . • " Ohy* she eried aloud, impatiently, contenq)tuous 
of herseU, " what pieayime ereatures human beings are! I'm 
ashamed to be onel " 

She started up and went to the window, looking out blankly 
at the mountain wall, as she had at the newspaper, not seeing 
what was there, her eyes turned inward. "Wait now, wait. 
Don't go o£f, haIf-cocked. Go dear through with this thing," 
she exhorted herself . " There miist be more in it than mere 
ehildish, silly vanity." She probed deep and brought up, 
" Yes, there is more to it. In the first plaee I was priggish 
and hypoeritieal when I tried to pretend that it was nothing to 
me when I looked in the glass and saw for the first time that 
my youth has begun to Ieave me. That was AngIo-Saxon pre- 
tense, trying to seem to mysdf made of finer stuff than I really 
am. It's really not cheerful f or any woman, no matter on what 
plane, to know that the days of her physieal Aowering are 
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numbered. I'd have done betta: to look straight at that, and 
have it out with myself." 

She moved her head very slighdy, from side to side. ^' But 
there was more than that. There was more than that. What 
was it? " She leaned her ear as if to listen, her eyes very 
large and fixed. '^ Yes, there was the war, and the awfulness 
of oiu- disappointment in it, too, after all. There was the 
eoimsel of despair about everything, the pressure on us all to 
think that all e£forts to be more than base are delusions. We 
were so terribly fooIed with our idealistie hopes about the 
war . . . who knows but that we are being fooIed again when 
we try for the higher planes of Iife? Perhaps those people are 
right who say that to grab for the pleasures of the senses is the 
best • • . those are reai pleasures, at least. Who knows if 
there is anything else? " 

Something like a little, f ar-away tolling said to her, " There 
was something else. There was something else." 

This time she knew what it was. "Yes, there was that 
other aspeet of the loss of physieal youth, when you think 
that the pleasiu*es of the senses are perhaps all there are. 
There was the inevitable despairing wonder if I had begun to 
have*out of my youth all it eould have given, whether ..." 

There toUed in her ear, "Something else, something else 
there." But now she would not look, put her hands over her 
eyes, and stbod in the dark, Sghting hard lest a ray of light 
should show her what might be there. 

A voice sounded beside her. Touele was saying, " Have you 
got one of your headaehes? The mail earrier just went by. 
Here are the letters." 

She took down her hands, and opened her eyes. She felt 
that something important hung on there being a letter from 
Neale. She snatehed at the handful of envelopes and sorted 
them over, her iingers trembling. Yes, there it was, the plain 
stamped envelope with Neale's firm regular handwriting. 

She felt as though she were a diver whose lungs had almost 
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eollapsed, who was being drawn with heavenly swiftness up to 
the surlaee of the water. She tore open the envelope and 
ready ^ Dearest Marise." It was as though she had heard his 
Yoiee. 

She drew in a great audible breath and began to read. What 
a relief it was to feel herself all one person, not two or three, 
probing hatefully into eaeh otherl 

But there was something she had not done^ some teasing, 
unimportant thing, she ought to finish before going on with 
the letter. She looked up ^aeantly, half-absently, wondering 
what it was. Her eyes fell on Touele, Touele was looking at 
her^ Toud6 who so seldom looked at anything. She felt a 
momentary confusion as though surprised by another person 
in a room she had thought empty. And after that^ uneasiness. 
She did not want Toucl6 to go on looking at her. 

'^ Mark hasn't had his breakfast yet/' she said to the c3)6 
Indian woman. '' Won't you take him downstairs^ please^ and 
give him a dish of porridge for me? " 



GHAPTER IX 

"The Gent Around the Lady 

and 
The Lady Round the Gent " 

An Evemng m the Life of Mr. Yineent Marsh 

May 25. 

^^ OwE in^ eome in! " eried an old blaek-elad woman, with a 
white apron^ who opened the door wider into the Aaring bril- 
lianee of the lamp-lit kitehen. " I'm real glad you felt to eome 
to one of our danees. They're oId-fashioned^ but we like 'em." 
She dosed the door behind them and added eordially, '' Now 
Mr. Wdles is going to Iive here, he'll have to leam to shake his 
feet along with the rest of us." 

Mr. Welles was frankly terrified at the idea. "Why, I 
liever dreamed of dandng in all my Iifel " he eried. " I only 
eame to look on." He hesitated to divest himself of his over- 
eoat, panie-struek and meditating Aight. Yineent fell upon 
him from one side and the Iively old woman from the other. 
Together they stripped the older nian of his wraps. " Never 
too late to learn," old Mrs. Powers assured him briskly. " You 
danee with me and 111 shove ye around, all right. There 
ain't a quadrille ever daneed that I eouldn't do baekwards with 
my eyes shut, as soon as the musie strikes up." She motioned 
them towards the door, " Stq) right this way. The folks that 
have eome are all in the settin'-room." 

As they followed her, Yineent said, "Mrs. Powers, aren't 
you going to danee with me, too? " 

" Oh, of eourse I be," she answered smartly, " if you ask 
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"Then I ask you now," he urged, "for the first danee. 
Only I don't know any more than Mr. Wellesiiow to danee 
a quadrille. But I'm not afraid." 

" I guess there ain't mueh ye be afraid of," she said admir- 
ingly. They eame now into the dining-room and eaught be- 
yond that a glimpse of the living-room. Both wore sueh an 
unusual aspeet of eleganee and graee that Yineent stared, stop- 
ping to look about him. " Looks queer, don't it," said Mrs. 
Powers, " with the furniture all gone. We always move out 
eyerything we ean, up garret, so's to leave room for daneing." 

Oh yes, that was it, Yineent thought; the shinily varnished 
eheap furniture had almost disappeared, and the excellent 
proportions of the old rooms eould be seen. Lamps glowed 
from every shelf, their golden light softened by great sprays of 
green branehes with tender young leaves, whieh were fastened 
everywhere over the doors, the windows, banked in the eorner. 
The house smelled like a forest, indeseribably fresh and spiey. 

"There ain't many Aowers yet; too early," explained Mrs. 
Powers apologetieally, " so we had to git green stuff out'n the 
woods to kind of dress us up. 'Gene he would have some pine 
boughs too. He's crazy about pine-trees. I always thought 
that was one reason why he took it so hard when we was done 
out of oiu- wood-land. He thinks as mudi of that big pine in 
front of the house as he does of a person. And tonight he's 
got the far room all done up with pine boughs." 

They arrived in the living-room now, where the women and 
ehildren elustered on one side, and the men on the other, their 
lean boldly marked faces startlingly elear-eut in the splendor 
of fresh shaves. The women were mostly in light-eolored 
waists and dark skirts, their hair carefully dressed, Yineent 
notieed, as he nodded to them before taking his plaee with the 
men, that not a single one had put powder on her face. Their 
eyes looked shining with antieipation. They leaned their heads 
together and ehatted in low tones, laughing and glaneing side- 
ways at the group of men on the other side of the room. 
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Yineent wondered at the presenee of the ehildren. When she 
arrived, he would ask Marise about that. At the inward men- 
tion of the name he felt a little shoek^ whieh y^ not alto- 
gether pleasurable. He narrowed his eyes and shook his head 
slightly, as though to toss a loek of hair from his forehead, 
a gesture whieh was habitual with him when he felt; with 
displeasure^ an tmexpected emotion not summoned by his 
will. It passed at onee. 

Qn joining the dark-suited group of men he found himself 
next to young Frank Warner, leaning, loose-jointed and power- 
ful, against the wall^ and not joining in the talk of weather, 
pigSy roads, and spring plowing whieh rose from the others. 
Vincent looked at him with approvaI. He felt strongly drawn 
to this splendid, primitive ereature, and knew perfectly well 
why. He liked anybody who had pqp enough to have an 
original feeling, not one preseribed by the ritual and tabu of 
his partieular tribe. 

" Hello, Frank," he said. " Have a dgarette? " 

" Well have to go out if we smoke," said Frank. 

" Wdl, why shouldn't we? " suggested Vincent, looking 
around him. " There's nothing to do here, yet." 

Frank tore himself loose from the supporting wall with a 
jerk, and nodded. Together they stepped out of the front 
door, unused by the guests, who all entered by the kitehen. 
At first it was as though they had plunged into blaek velvet 
eurtains, so gr^t was the eontrast with the yellow radianee of 
the room they had Ieft. They looked baek through the im- 
shaded windows and saw the room as though it were an illus- 
tration in a book, or a seene in a moving-picture play, the 
men grouped in a dark mass on one side, the women, smUing, 
bending their heads towards eaeh other, the lamps glowing on 
the green branehes and on the shining eyes of all those pleasure- 
expectant human beings. 

As they looked, Nelly Powers eame in from another room, 
doubtless the " far room " of whieh her mother-in-law had 
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spoken* She was earrying a large tray full af eups. She 
braeed herself against the weight of the earthenware and bal- 
aneing herself with a free swinging motion on her high-heeled 
shoes walked with an aeeentuation of her usual vigorous poise. 

" By George^ she's a beautyl " eried Vincent, not sorry to 
have an opportunity to talk of her with his eompanion. 

Frank made no eomment. Yineent laughed to himself at 
the enormous eapaeity for silenee of these sayages^ routing to 
the imagination of a civilized being. He went on, determined 
to get some expression from the other, " She's one of the very 
handsomest women I ever saw anywhere." 

Frank stirred in the darkness as though he were about to 
speak. Yineent eoeked his ear and prepared to listen with all 
the prodigious sharpness of whieh he knew himself eapable. 
If he Gould only onee make this yokel speak her name, he'd 
know . . . all he wanted to know. 

Frank said, " Yes, she's good-looking, all right." 

Vincent kept silenee, pondering every tone and overtone of 
the remarki He was astonished to find that he had no more 
direet light than ever on what he wanted to know. He 
laughed again at his own discomfiture. There were the two 
extr^es, the super-sophistieated person who eould eontrol his 
voice so that it did not give him away, and the utter rustie 
whose voice had sudi a brute inexpressiveness that his mean- 
ing was as effectively hidden. He would try again. He said 
easually, " She's an enough-sight better-looking speeimen than 
her husband. However does it happen that the best-looking 
women are always eaught by that sort of chimpanzees? How 
did she ever happen to marry 'Gene, anyhow? " 

The other man answered, literally. " I don't know how she 
did happen to marry him. She don't eome from around here. 
'Gene was off working in a mUl, down in Massaehusetts, 
Adams way, and they got married there. They only eome 
baek here to live af ter they'd had all that trouble with lawyers 
and lost their wood-land. 'Gene's father died about that time. 
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It eut him pretty hard. And 'Gene and his wife they eome 
baek to run the farm." 

At this point they saw^ looking in at the lighted dumb- 
show in the house, that new arrivals had eome. Yineent felt 
a premonitory elap of his heart and set his teeth in his eiga- 
rette. Yes, Marise had eome, now appeared in the doorway, 
tall, framed in green-leafed branehes, the smooth pale oval of 
her face lighted by the subtle smile, those dark long eyesl 
By God! What would he not give to know what went on be- 
hind that smile, those eyes! 

She was unwinding from her head the elose, blaek nun- 
like wrap that those narrow primitive eountry-women far away 
on the other side of the globe had ehosen to express their 
being united to another human being. And a proper lugubrious 
symbol it made for their lugubrious, prison-like, primitive view 
of the matter. 

Now she had it o£f. Her sleek, gleaming dark head stood 
poised on her long, thiek, white throat. What a womanl 
What she eould be in any civilized settingl 

She was talking to Nelly Powers now, who had eome baek 
and stood facing her in one of those superb poses of hers, her 
yellow braids heavy as gold. It was Brunhilda talking to 
Leonardo da Yinei's Ste. Anne. No, heavens no! Not a saint, 
a musty, penitential negation like a saint! Only of eourse, 
the Ste. Anne wasn't a saint either, but da Yinei's glorious 
Renaissanee stunt at showing what an endlessly desirable 
woman he eould make if he put his mind on it. 

" What say, we go in," suggested Prank, easting away the 
butt of his dgarette. " I think I hear old Nate beginning to 
time up." 

They opened the door and stepped baek, the laughing eon- 
fusion of their blinking entranee, blinded by the lights, earry- 
ing off the first moments of greeting. In the midst of this, 
Yineent heard the front door open and, startled to think that 
anyone else had used that exit^ tumed his head^ and saw 
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yntik some dismay that 'Gene had followed them in. How near 
had he been to them in the blaek night while they talked of 
his wife's mismated beauty? He walked past them giving no 
sign, his strong long arms hanging a little in front of his body 
as he moved^ his shoulders stooped apparently with their own 
weight. From the dining-room eame a somid whieh Yineent 
did not recognize as the voice of any instrimient he had ever 
heard: a series of extraordinarily rapid staeeato serapes, play- 
ing over and over a primitively simple sequence of notes. He 
stepped to the door to see what instrument was being used 
and saw an old man with a white beard and long white hair, 
tipped baek in a ehair, his eyes half shut, his long legs stretehed 
out in front of him, patting with one thiek boot. Under his 
ehin was a violin^ on the strings of whieh he jiggled his bow 
baek and forth spasmodieally^ an iniinitesimal length of the 
horse-hair being used for eaeh stroke^ so that there was no 
sonority in the tones. Yineent gazed at him with astonishment. 
He had not known that you eould make a violin, a real violin, 
sotmd like that. 

Old Mrs. Powers said at his dbow, "The first sets are 
forming, Mr. Marsh." She ealled aeross to Frank Wamer, 
standing very straight with Nelly Powers' hand on his arm, 
" Frank, you eall off, wun't ye? " 

Instantly the young man, evidently waiting for the signal, 
sent out a long elear shout, " First sets fO'Ormingt '* 
^ Vinccnt was startled by the electrifying quality of the 
human voice when not hushed to its usual smothered conver- 
sational dullness. 

"Two sets formed in the living-rooml Two in the dining- 
l-ooml One in the far room! " ehanted Frank. He drew a 
deep breath whieh visibly swelled his great ehest and sang out, 
resonantly, " Promenade to your plaeesl " 

He set the exanq)le, marehing off through the throng with 
Nelly by his side. 

" Frank, he generally ealls off," eiplained old Mrs« Powers. 
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"It's in his family to. His father always did before him." 
She looked around her^ diseemed something intelligible in 
what looked like erowding confusion to Yineent and told him 
hurriedly, " Look-y-here, well have to git a move on, if we 
git into a set. They're all full here." Frank appeared in the 
doorway, alone, and lifted a long high arm. '^ One eouple 
needed in the far rooml " he proelaimed with stentorian dig- 
nity and seriousness. 

" Here we are! " shouted old Mrs. Powers, serambling her 
way through the erowd, and pulling Yineent after her. He 
eould see now that the eouples about him were indeed in their 
plaees, hand in hand, fadng eaeh other, gravely elate and eon- 
fident. The younger ones were swinging their bodies slightly, 
in time to the sharply marked beat of the fiddle, and in the 
older ones, the pulse throbbed almost visibly as they waited. 

He felt the breath of pines on him, resinous, penetrating, 
stimulating. He was in a small, square room with a low eeil- 
*eg, dense and green with pine-boughs, fastened to the walls. 
The odor was as strange an aeeompaniment to daneing as was 
that furiousIy whirling primitive iteration of the fiddle. 

" Over herel " eried Mrs. Powers, dragging masterfully at 
her partner. She gave a sigh of satisfaction, eaught at his 
hand and held it high. " AIl ready, Frank," she said. 

Facing them, near the doorway stood Frank and Nelly, their 
heads up, Nelly's small high-heeled shoe thrust forward, their 
dasped hands held high. Yineent felt his blood move more 
quickly at the speetaele they made. On one side stood Marise 
Grittenden, her fingers elasped by the huge knotted hand of 
'Gene Powers, and on the other was rounded, rosy old Mr. Bay- 
weather holding by the hand the oldest Powers ehUd, a pretty 
blonde girl of twdve. 

Prank's voice pealed out above the jig-jig-jigging of the 
fiddle. ^''Salute your partnersl " 

Yinoent had a qualm of a feeling he thought he had left 
behind him with his boyhood, real embarrassment^ fear of 
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appearing at a disadvantage. What in the world did- 
their antiquated lingo mean? Was he to kiss that dd^ 
woman? 

Mrs. Powers said reassuringly, " Don't you worry. Just do» 
what the others do." 

As she spoke she was holding out her skirts and dipping to 
a eourtesy. A little later, he eaught at the idea and sketehed 
a bow sueh as to his astonishment he saw the other men exe- 
euting. Was he in old YersaUIes or Yermont? 

He felt his hand seized by the old woman's. Sueh a hearty 
zest was in her every aetion that he looked at her amazed. 

" Balanee to the eorners, rightl " ehanted Erank, sending 
his voice out like a bugle so that it might be heard in all the 
rooms. 

With perf eet predsion, and poise, the men and women of the 
eouples separated, stepped swayingly, eaeh towards the near- 
est of the eouple to their right, and retreated. 

" Balanee to eorners, Ieftl " 

The same movement was executed to the other side. 

" Pirst eouple forward and baekl " shouted Frank. 

Marise and 'Gene advanced, hand in hand, to meet the 
old elergyman and the little girl. They met in the middle, 
poised an instant on the top wave of rhythm and stepped baek, 
every footfaII, every movement, their very breathing, in time 
to the beat-beat-beat of the fiddle's air whieh filled the room 
as insistently as the odor of the pines. 

Mrs. Powers nodded her white head to it and tapped her 
foot. Marsh had not ventiu*ed to remove his eyes from the 
weaving interplay of the daneers in his own set. Now, for 
an instant, he glaneed beyond them into the next room. He 
received an impression of rapid, ineessant, intrieate shifting 
to and f ro, the whole throng of daneers in movement as swift 
and diseoneerting to the eyes as the bits of glass in a kaleido- 
seope. It made him literally dizzy to see it, and he tumed his 
eyes baek to his own set. 
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The air dianged, but not the rhythm, and all the men 
'broke out in a hoarse ehant, singing to a whirring, rapid tune, 

"Oh, pass right through and nevcr mind who 
And leave the girl behind you. 
Now eome right baek on the same old traek 
And swing the girl behind you I " 

In obedienee to these ehanted eommands, the four who were 
executing the figure went through lab^rrinthine manoeuvers, 
forward and baek, diyiding and reuniting. The old elergy- 
man hdd out his hand to Mrs. Grittenden, laughing as he 
swung her briskly about. 'Gene bent his great bidk solemnly 
to swing his own little daughter. Then with neat exactitude, 
on the stroke of the beat, they were all baek in their plaees. 
^^ Seeond coiq>Ie forward and baekl " sang out Frank, pro- 
tonging the syllables in an intoned ehant like a muezzin eall- 
ing from a tower. Yineent felt himself being pushed and 
shoved by Mrs. Powers through the intrieate figure. 

" Now eome right baek on the same old traek 
And swing the girl behind you I " 

The men shouted loudly, stamping in time, with sueh a relish 
for the beat of the rhythm that it sang itseU through to the 
motor-eenters and set them throbbing. Yineent found him- 
self holding Nelly Powers at arm's length and swinging her 
till his head whirled. She was as light as sea-foam, dreamy, 
her blue eyes shining. 

'' Grand right and Ieftl " shouted Prank. 

Yineent's hand was seized by the little Powers girl. She 
swimg him eompetently and passed him on to her mother, 
who swam past him like a goddess, a golden aroma of health 
and vivid sensual seduetion trailing from her as she moved. 

Then it was Marise's hand in his . . . how strange, how 
strange . . . that hand whieh knew the seerets of Debussy's 
heart. . . . She grasped his fingers firmly and looked at him 
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fi]Il, laaghinglyy her face as open as a ehild's . . . the many- 
^ded tantalizing ereature! She pulled him about and was 
gone. 

And there was old Mrs. Powers in her plaee^ absurdly light 
and elastie^ treading the Aoor in her Sat, old-woman's ^oes 
with brilliant preeision. 

" AU promenade! " eried Frank, this time his voice exultant 
that the end was successfully reaehed. 

He seized Nelly by the waist and daneed with her the length 
of the' room, foIIowed by the other eouples. The musie 
stopped. He released her instantly, made a strange, stiff little 
bow, and turned away. The set was over. 

" Therel " said Mrs. Powers, breathing quickly. " Twan't 
so hard as you thought 'twas goin' to be, was it? " 

" Good-evening," said Mr. Ba^rweather on the other side, 
wiping the pink roU at the baek of his neek. " What do you 
think of our aboriginal foIk-dancing? 111 warrant you did not 
think there was a plaee in the United States where the eigh- 
teenth eentiuy danees had had an uninterrupted existence, did 
you? " 

" I assure you I had never thought about the subject at all," 
said Vincent, edging away rapidly towards eseape. 

" Fascinating historieal phenomenon, I eall it," said the 
derg^nnan. " Analogous to the persistenee of eertain parts of 
old English speeeh whieh is to be observed in the talk of our 
people. For instanee in the eighteenth eentmy English vocabu- 
lary, the phrase . . * " « 

His voice died away in the voices of the people Yineent 
had put resolutely between them shoving his way through the 
erowd, reeklessly. He was struek by the aspeet of the people, 
their blood warmed, their lips moist, their eyes gleaming. The 
rooms were growing hot, and the odor of pines was heavy in 
the air. 

He found himself next to Nelly Powers, and asked her to 
danee with him, " although I don't know at all how to do it," 
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he explained. She smiledy silently; indifferently; confidentIyy 
and laid her hand on his arm in token of aeeepting his invita- 
tion. Yineent had a passing fancy that she did not eare at 
all with whom she daneed^ that the motion itself was enough 
for her. But he reAeeted that it was probably that she did not 
eare at all whether she daneed with him. 

From the other end of the room eame Frank's deq)-mouthed 
shout, " The set is forming! Promenade to your plaeesl " 

Nelly moved swiftly in that direetion and again Vincent 
found himself opposite Frank; daneing this time with Marise 
erittenden. 

The musie broke out into its shaking, quavering iteration of 
the pulse of the danee. 

" Salute your partnersl " 

This time Yineent knew what to do, and tuming, bowed 
low to Nelly, who made him a deep eourtesy, her toe pointed, 
instep high, her eyes shining, looking straight at him but evi- 
dently not seeing him. The musie seemed to Aoat her off on 
a eloud. 

" ehassay to the eorners, rightl " 

Yineent untangled the difference between " ehassay " and 
" balanee " and acquitted himself . Now that his first panie oi 
astomshment was over, he observed that the figures of the 
danee were of great simplieity, all but the eentral part, the 
climax. 

When the preliminary part was over, the musie ehanged and 
again the men broke out into their aeeompanying ehant. Thi». 
time it ran, 

" The gent around the lady 

and 
The lady around the gent. 

Then 
The lady around the lady 

and 
The gent around the gent." 
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Sbmewhere in the hypnotie to-and-fro of those swaying, 
poised, alert human iigures^ he eneoimtered Marise, eoming on 
her suddenly^ and iinding her standing stoek-still. 

*' Around me! " she eommanded^ imperatively, nodding and 
lau^ing. " Just as the song says." 



M 



The gent around the lady," 



sang the men. 

Frank was eireling about Nelly, his eyes on hers, treading 
lightly, his tall body apparently weighing no more than 
thistle-down. It was as though he were weaving a eharm. 

Vincent ended his eirde. 

The men sang, *' And the lady round the gent." 

Marise and Nelly stq)ped off, oyerlaying the men's invisible 
eirele with one of their own. 

The room beyond boiled with the dervish-like whirling of 
the daneers. The fiddle rose louder and shriller, faster and 
faster. The men sang at the tops of their voices, and beat 
time heavily. Under cover of this roUing damor, Yineent 
ealled out boldly to Marise, " A symbol of lifel A symbol of 
our life! " and did not know if she heard him. 

" Then 
The lady around the lady." 

Nelly and Marise eirded eadi other. 

"And 
The gent around the gent." 

He and Frank followed them. 

His head was tuming, the room staggered around him. 
Nelly's warm, vibrant hand was again in his. They were in 
their plaees. Erank's voice rose, resounding, *' Promemde 
all!" 
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Nelly abandoned herself to his arms^ in the one brief moment 
of dose physieal eontaet of the danee. They raeed to the 
end of the room. 

The musie stopped abruptly, but it went on in his head. 

The odor of pines rose pungent in the momentary silenee. 
Everyone was breathing rapidly. Nelly put up a hand to toueh 
her hair. Vincent, reflecting that he would never acquire the 
native-bom eapaeity for abstaining from ehatter, said, beeause 
he felt he must say something, " What a pleasant smell those 
pine-branehes give." 

She turned her white neek to glanee into the small room 
lined with the fragrant branehes, and remarked, dearly and 
dispassionately, "I don't like the smell." 

Vincent was interested. He eontinued, "Well, you must 
have a great deal of it, whether you like it or not, from that 
great speeimen by your front door." 

She looked at him ealmly, her eyes as blue as preeious stones. 
" The old pine-tree," die said, " I wish it were eut down, dark- 
ening the house the way it does." She spoke with a sovereign 
impassivity, no traee of feeling in her tone. She turned 
away. 

Vincent found himself saying almost audibly, "Oh ho!^* 
He had the sensation, very agreeable to him, of eombining 
two dues to make a eertainty. He wished h.e eould lay his 
hands on a due to put with Marise Crittenden's shrinking from 
the photograph of the Roeea di Papa. 

He had not spoken to Marise that evening, save the first 
greetings, and his impudent shout to her in the danee, and now 
turned to find her. On the other side of the room she was in- 
stalled, looking extraordinariIy young and girl-like, between 
Mr. Welles and Mr. Bayweather, fanning first one and then 
the other elderly gentleman and talking to them with anima- 
tion. They were both in need of fanning, puffing and panting 
hard. Mr. Welles indeed was hardly recognizabIe, the usual 
pale quiet of his f aee broken into red and glistening laughter» 
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" I see you've been daneing," said Vincent, eoming to a halt 
in front of the group and wishing the two old gentlemen in the 
middle of next week. 

" Old Mrs. Powers got me," explained Mr. Welles. " You 
never saw anything so absurd in your life." He went on to the 
others, "You simply ean't imagine how remarkable this is, 
for me. I never, never daneed and I no more thought I ever 
would ..." 

Mr. Bayweather ran his handkerchief around and around 
his neek in an endeavor to save his elerieal eollar from eom- 
plete ruin, and said, panting still, " Best thing in the world 
for you, Mr. Welles." 

" Yes indeed," eehoed Marise. " We'U have to preseribe a 
danee for you every week. You look like a boy, and youVe 
been looking rather tired lately." She had an idea and added, 
aeeusingly, " I do believe youVe gone on tormenting yourself 
about the Negro probleml " 

"Yes, he has! " Mr. Bayweather imexpectedly put in. 
" And he's not the only person he torments about it. Only 
yesterday when he eame down to the reetory to see some old 
deeds, didn't he expatiate on that subject and sueeeed in 
spoiling the afternoon. I had never been forced to think so 
mueh about it in all my life. He made me very imcomfor- 
table, very! What's the use of going miles out of your way, 
I say, out of the station to whieh it has pleased God to plaee 
us? I believe in leaving sueh insoluble problems to a Divine 
Providence." 

Marise was evidently highly amused by this exposition of 
one variety of ministerial prineiple, and looked up at Vincent 
over her fan, her eyes sparkling with moekery. He savored 
with an intimate pleasure her eertainty that he would follow 
the train of her thought; and he deeided to try to get another 
rise out of the round-eyed little elergyman. " Oh, if it weren't 
the Negro problem, Mr. Bayweather, it would be free-will or 
predestination, or eapital and labor. Mr. Welles suffers from 
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a duty-compIeXy inAamed to a morbid degree by a life-long 
eomplianee to a mediaeval eoneeption of family responsibility." 

Mr. Bayweather's eyes beeame rounder than ever at this, 
and Yineent went on, mueb amused, ^^ Mr. Welles has done his 
duty with discomfort to himself so long that he has the habit. 
His life at Ashley seems too unnaturally peaceful to him. I'd 
just as soon he took it out with worrying about the Negroes. 
They are so safely far away. I had been on the point of eom- 
munieating to him my doubts as to the civic virtues of the 
Martians, as a safety valve for him." 

Marise laughed out, as round a peal as little Mark's, but 
she evidently thought they had gone far enough with their 
fooling, for she now brought the talk baek to a sa^e, literal 
level by erying, " Well, there's one thing sure, Mr. Welles ean't 
worry his head about any of the always-with-us di£Biculties of 
life, as long as he is daneing an Ashley quadrille." 

Mr. Welles eoneurred in this with feeling. " I'd no idea I 
would ever experience anything so . . . so . . . well, I tdl 
you, I thought I'd left jtm behind me, years and years ago." 

" Oh, what you've had is nothing eompared to what you're 
going to have," Marise told him. " Just wait till old Nate 
strikes up the opening bars of * The Whirlwind ' and see the 
roof of the house fly off. See here," she laid her hand on his 
arm. "This is leap-year, I solemnly engage you to danee 
* The Whirlwind ' with me." She made the gesture of the little- 
' boy athlete, -^eeling the bieeps of one arm, moving her fore- 
arm up and down. "I'm in good health, and good musele, 
beeause I've been out stirring up the asparagus bed with a 
spading-fork. I ean shove you around as well as old Mrs. 
PowerS) if I do say it who shouldn't." 

Yineent looked down at her, bubbling with light-hearted 
merriment, and thought, "There is no end to the variety of 
her moodsl " 

She glaneed up at him, eaught his eyes on her and misin- 
terpreted their wondering expression. " You think I'm just 
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silly and ehildish, don't you? " she told him ehallengingly. 
" Oh, don't be sueh an everlasting adult. Life's not so serious 
as aU that! " 

He stirred to try to protest, but she went on, " It's daneing 
that sets me o£f. Nelly Powers and I are crazy about it. And 
so £ar as my observation of life extends, our danees here are 
the only soeial functions left in the world, that people really 
enjoy and don't go to merely beeause it's the thing to. It 
always goes to my head to see people enjoy themselves. It's 
so sweet." 

Mr. Welles gave her one of his affectionate pats on her hand. 
Yineent asked her easually, "What's the idea of making a 
family party of it and bringing the ehildren too? " 

She answered dashingly, " If I answer you in yoiu: own 
language, I'd say that it's beeause their households are in sueh 
a low and lamentably primitive eondition that they haven't 
any slave-labor to leave the ehildren with, and so bring them 
along out of mere brute neeessity. If I answer you in another 
vocabulary, I'd say that there is a elose feeling of family 
unity, and they like to have their ehildren with them when 
they are having a good time, and iind it pleasant to see mothers 
daneing with their little boys and fathers with their little 
girls." 

Without the slightest premonition of what his next question 
was to bring out, and only putting it to keep the talk going, 
Yineent ehallenged her, *'Why don't you bring your own, 
then? " He kept down with difBculty the exclamation \Mch 
he inwardly added, " If you only knew what a relief it is to see 
you for onee, without that intrusive, tiresome buneh of 
ehildren! " 

" Why, sometimes I do," she answered in a matter-of-fact 
tone. " But I just had a telegram from my husband saying 
tbat he is able to get home a little sooner than he thought, and 
will be here early tomorrow morning. And the ehildren voted 
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to go to bed early so they eould be up bright and early to 
see him." 

Vincent eontinued looking down on her blankly for an in- 
stant; after she had finished this reasonable explanation. He 
was startled by the wave of anger whieh spurted up over him 
like Same. 

He heard Mr, Welles make some suitable eomment, " How 
niee." He himself said, " Oh really," in a neutral tone, and 
turned away. 

For a moment he saw nothing of what was before him, and 
then realized that he had moved next to Frank Warner, who 
was standing by Nelly Powers, and asking her to danee with 
him again. She was shaking her head, and looking about the 
room uneasily. Vincent felt a gust of anger again. " Oh, go 
to it, Frank! " he said, in a low fierce tone. " Take her out 
again, as often as you like. Why shouldn't you? " 

Nelly gave him one of her enigmatie looks, deep and in- 
serutable, shrugged her shoulders, put her hand on Prank's 
arm, and walked off with him. 

" They're the handsomest eouple in the room," said Vincent, 
at random to a farmer near him, who looked at him astonished 
by the heat of his aeeent. AnA then, seeing that Nelly's hus- 
band was in possible earshot, Vincent raised his voice reek- 
lessly. " They're the handsomest eouple in the room," he re- 
peated resentfully. " They ought always to danee together." 

If 'Gene heard, he did not show it, the granite impassivity 
of his harsh face unmoved. 

Vincent went on towards the door, his nerves a little re- 
lieved by this outburst. He would go out and have another 
dgarette, he thought, and then take his old man-ehild home to 
bed. What were they doing in this absurd plaee? 

The musie began to skirl again as he stepped out and dosed 
the door behind him. 

He drew in deeply the fresh night-air, and looking upward 
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saw that the douds had broken away and that the stars were 
out, innumerable, thiek-sown, studding with gold the narrow 
roof of sky whieh, rising from the mountains on either side, 
arehed itself over the valley. He stood staring before him, 
frowning, forgetting what he had eome out to do. He told 
himself that eoming from that yelling confusion inside, and 
the glare of those garish lamps, he was stupefied by the great 
silenee of the night. There was nothing elear in his mind, only 
a turmoil of eddying sensations whieh he eould not name. 
He walked down to the huge dark pine, the pine whieh 'Gene 
Powers loved like a person, and whieh his wif e wished were eut 
down. What a ghastly prison marriage was, he thought, a 
thing as hostile to the free human spirit as an iron ball-and- 
ehain. 

He looked baek at the little house, tiny as an inseet before 
the great bulk of the mountains, dwarfed by the gigantie tree, 
ridieulous, despieable in the face of Nature, like the human 
life it sheltered. From its every window poured a flood of 
yellow light that was drunk up in a twinkling by the vastness 
of the night's obseurity. 

He leaned against the straight, sternly unyielding bole of 
the tree, folding his arms and staring at the house. What a 
beastly joke the whole business of livingl 

A thousand ugly reeoUeetions poured their venom upon him 
from his past life. Life, this little moment of blind, sensual 
groping and grabbing for something worth while that did not 
exist, save in the stultification of the intelligenee. All that you 
reaehed for, so frantically, it was only another handful of 
mud, when you held it. 

Past the yellow squares of the windows, he saw the shapes 
of the daneers, inseet-tiny, footing it to and fro. And in one 
of those silhouettes he recognized Marise Grittenden. 

He turned away from the sight and struek his fist against 
the rough bark of the tree. What an insane waste and confu- 
sion ruled everywhere in human life! A woman like that to 
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be squandered . . . an intelligenee fine and supple^ a talent 
penetrating and rare like hers for musie, a strange personal 
beauty like that of no other woman, a depth one felt like mid- 
oeean, a eapaeity for fui} like a ehild's and a vitality of per- 
sonality, a power for passion that pulsed from her so that to 
toueh her hand easually set one thrilling . . . ! And good 
fGodI What was destiny doing with her? Spending that gold 
like water on three brats ineapable of distinguishing between 
her and any good-natured woman who would put on thdr 
shoes and wash their faces for them. Any paid Irish nurse 
eould do for them what their mother bent the priedess treasure 
of her temperament to aeeomplish. The Irish nurse would do 
it better, for she would not be aware of anything dse better, 
whidi she might do, and their mother knew well enough what 
she sacrificed . . . or if she did not know it yet, she would, 
soon. She had betrayed that to him^ the very first time he 
had seen her, that astonishing first day, when^ breathing out 
her vivid eharm like an aureole of gold mist^ she had sat 
there before him, quite simply the woman most to his taste 
he had even seen . . . herel That day when she had spoken 
about the queerness of her feeling " lost " when little Mark 
went off to sehool, beeause for the first time in years she had 
had an hour or so free from those ruthless little leeehes who 
^nt their Iives in draining her vitality. He had known, if 
she had not^ the significance of that feeling of hers, the first 
time she had had a mom^t to raise her eyes from her trivial 
task and see that she had been trieked into a prison. That 
very day he had wanted to ery out to her, as impersonally as 
one feels towards a beautiful bird eaught in a net, '^Now, 
now, burst through, and ^read your wings where you belong." 
It was like wiping up the floor with doth of gold. In 
order that those three perf eetly eommonplaee, valueless human 
lives might be added to the world's wretehed population, a 
nature as rare as a jewd was being slowly ground away. What 
were the treasures to whom she was being sacrificed? Paul, 
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the greasy, well-intentioned, priggish bur^er he would make; 
Elly, almost half-witted; a ehild who stared at you like an 
imbeeile when asked a question^ and who evidently seareely 
knew that her mother existed^ save as eook and eare-taker. 
And Mark, the passionate, gross, greedy baby. There were the 
three walls of the prison where she was shut away f rom any lif e 
worthy of her. 
And the fourth wall • • • 

The blaekness dropped deq>er about him, and within him. 
There they were dandng, those idiots, daneing on a voIcano 
if ever human beings did, in the little stdtry respite from the 
tomado whieh was ealled the world-peaee. Well, that was 
less idiotie than working, at least. How soon before it would 
break again, the final destructive hurrieane, bom of nothing 
but the malignant foIIy of human hearts, and sweep away all 
that they now agonized and sweated to keep? What silly 
weakness to spend the respite in anything but getting as mueh 
of what you wanted as you eould, before it was all gone in 
the big final smash-up, and the yellow or blaek man were 
on top. 

With a bitt^ relish he felt sunk deep in one of his rank re- 
aetions against Iife and human beings. Now at least he was on 
bed-roek. There was a eertain hard, quiet restfulness in 
seorning it all so whole-heartedly as either stupid or base. 

At this a woman's face hung suddenly there in the blaekness. 
Her long eyes seemed to look direetly into his, a full revealing 
look sueh as they had never given him in reality. His hard 
quiet was broken by an agitation he eould not eontrol. No, no, 
there was something there that was not mud. He had thought 
he would live and die without meeting it. And there it was, 
giving to paltry Iife a meaning, after all, a troubling and im« 
mortal meaning. 
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A frosty breath blew down upon him from the mountains» 
A long shudder ran through him. 

The sensation moved him to a sweq)ing ehange of mood, to 
a furious resentment as at an indignity. God! What was he 
doing? Who was this moping in the dark like a boy? 

The great night stood huge and breathless above him as 
before, but now he saw only the lamp-Iit house, tiny as an 
inseet, but vibrant with eager and joyous life. With a strong, 
resolute step he went rapidly baek to the door, opened it 
wide, stepped in, and walked aeross the floor to Marise Crit- 
tenden. ^^ You're going to danee the next danee with me, yoi% 
know/' he told her. 



GHAPTER X 
AT THE MILL 



An Ajtemoon in the Life of Mr. Neale Crittenden, aet. 38 

May 27. 
The stenographer, a pale, thin boy, with a searred face, and 
very white hands, limped over to the manager's desk with a 
pile of letters to be signed. " There, Gaptain Grittenden," he 
said, pride in his aeeent. 

Neale was surprised and pleased. " All done, Arthur? " 
He looked over the work hastily. " Good work, good work." 
He leaned baek, looking up at the other. "How about it, 
anyhow, Arthur? Is it going to work out all right? " 

The stenographer looked at him hard and swallowed visibly. 
"I never dreamed I'd be fit to do anything I like half so 
well. I thought when I was in the hospital that I was done 
for, for sure. Gaptain Grittenden, if you only knew what 
my mother and I think about what youVe done f or . . . " 

Neale dodged hastily. " That's all ri^t. That's all right. 
If you like it, that's all that's neeessary. And I'm not Captaiii 
any more." 

" I forget, sir," said the other apologetieally. 

" Can you sit down and take a seeond bateh right now? I 
want to get through early. Mrs. Grittenden's going to bring 
some visitors to see the plaee this afternoon, and 111 have 
to be with them more or less." 

He looked at the doek. It was half-past three. Marise 
had said she would be there about foiu:. He gave a ealeulating 
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glanee at the staek of letters. He would never be able to get 
through those. ^^ Well have to get a move on/' he remarked. 
" Things got pretty well pUed up while I was away." 

He began to dietate rapidly^ steadily, the end of a sentenee 
dearly in his mind before he pronouneed the first word. He 
liked to dietate and enjoyed doing it well. The pale young 
stenographer bent over his note-book, his disSgured f aee intent 
and serious. 

" Turned out all right, Arthur has," thought Neale to him- 
self . " I wasn't so far off, when I thought of the business eol- 
lege for him." Then he applied himself single-mindedly to his 
dietation, taking up one letter after another, with hardly a 
pause in his voice. But for all his diligenee, he had not eome 
to the bottom of the pile when four o'doek struek; nor ten 
minutes later when, glaneing out of the window, he saw Marise 
and the diildren with Mr. Ba^^eather and the two other men 
eoming aeross the mill-yard. Evidently Mr. Ba^rwreather had 
dropped in ]ust as they were going to start and had eome along. 
He stopped dietating and looked at the group with a eertain 
interest. Marise and the diildren had had a good deal to say 
yesterday about the neweomers to Grittenden's. 

It seemed to him that the impression he had received of them 
had been as inaeeurate as sudi seeond-hand impressions were 
apt to be. The older man was ]ust like any elderly business 
man, for all he eould see, nothing so espedally attractive about 
him, although Marise had said in her ardent way that he was 
" the sort of old Ameriean you love on sight, the kind that 
makes you home-sids: when you meet him in Europe." And as 
for Mr. Marsh, he eouldn't see any signs of his being sudi a 
reeord-breaking live-wire as they had all said. He walked 
along quietly enough, and was evidently as resigned as any of 
them to letting Mr. Ba^^eather do all the talking. On the 
other hand, none of them had told him what a striking-Iooking 
fdIow he was, so tall, and with sudi a bold earriage of that 
round dark head. 
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" Here they eome, Arthur," he remarked. " No more time. 
But m try to squeeze in a minute or two, while they are here, 
to fimsh up these last ones." 

The young man followed the direetion of his eyes and 
nodded. He eontinued looking at the advancing group for a 
moment, and as he stood up,^^ You eould teU that Mr. Marsh 
is a millionaire by the way his elothes fit, eouldn't you? '' he 
remarked, tuming to go baek to his desk in the outer oSiee. 

They were eoming down the hall now. Neale went forward 
to ppen the door, met and breasted the wave of ehildren who 
after hugging easually at his knees and arms, swept by; and 
stepped forward to be presented to the neweomers. They had 
not erossed the threshold, before his first impression was re- 
yersed in one ease. Marsh was a live-wire all right. Now 
that he had seen his eyes, he knew what EUy had meant when 
she said that when he looked at you it was like lightning. 

Mr. Bayweather barely waited for the first greetings to be 
pronouneed before he burst out, " Do they say, ' baekwards 
and forwards ' or * baek and forth '? " 

Neale laughed. Old Bayweather was perennial. "Baek- 
wards and forwards, of eourse," he said. "English people 
always say everything the longest possible way." He explained 
to the others, " Mr. Bayweather is an impassioned philolo- 
gist ..." 

" So I have gathered," eommented Marsh. 

"... and whenever any friends of his go on travels, they 
are always asked to bring baek some philologieal information 
about the region where they go." 

He turned to Marise (how sweet she looked in that thin 
yellow dress). "Where do you want your personally eon- 
dueted to begin, dear? " he asked her. (Lordl How good it 
seemed to get baek to Marise! ) 

Mr. Bayweather eut in hastily, " If I may be permitted to 
suggest, I think a history of the mill would be advisable as 
a beginning. I will be glad to tell the neweomers about this. 
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I've just been working the subject up for a ehapter in my 
history of Ashley." 

Neale eaught an anguished side-glanee f rom Marise and sent 
baek to her a shrugged message of helplessness in the face of 
Destiny. The man didn't live who eould head old Ba^^eather 
off when he got started on loeal history. And besides^ this 
would give him time to get those last three letters Anished. 
Aloud he said, " I wouldn't dare say a word about history in 
Mr. Ba3^eather's presenee. I have a few letters to iinish. 
I'll just step into the outer office and be ready to start when 
youVe heard the history leeture." He tumed to the ehildren, 
who were tapping on the typewriter. " Look here, kids, you^ 
be better off where you won't break anything. Get along 
with you out into the mill-yard and play on the lumber-piles, 
why don't you? Paul, you see if you ean tell yellow bireh from 
oak this timel " 

He and the ehildren beat a retreat together into the outer 
office, where he bent over Arthur's desk and began to dietate 
in a low voice, eatehing, as he did so, an oeeasional rotund 
phrase from the disquisition in the other room. ". . . the 
glorious spirit of manly independenee of the Green Mountain 
Boys . . ." 

To himself Neale thought, " He'd eall it bolshevism if he 
met it today. ..." 

"... seeond building ereeted in the new settlement, 1766, 
as a fort. . . . No, no, Mr. Marsh,^«o^ against the Indiansl 
Our early settlers here never had any trouble with the Indians." 

Neale laughed to himself at the elergyman's resentment of 
any ignoranee of any detail of Ashley's imimportant history. 

". . . as a fort against the York State men in the land- 
grant quarrels with New Hampshire and New York, before 
the Revolution." Neale, smiling inwardly, bet himself a 
niekel that neither of the two strangers had ever heard of the 
Yermont land-grant quarrels, and foimd himseU vastly tiekled 
by the profound silenee they kept on the subject. They were 
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evidently seared to death of starting old Ba^rweather off on 
another line. They were safe enough, if they only knew it. 
It was inconceivable to Mr. Ba^^eather that any grown person 
should not know all about early Vermont history. 

At this point Marise eame out of the o£fice, her face be- 
tween laughter and exasperation. She dasped her hands to- 
gether and said, " Can't you do anytidng? " 

" In a minute," he told her. " 111 just finish these two let- 
ters and then 111 go and break him off short." 

Marise went on to the aeeoimtant's desk, to ask about his 
wife, who sang in her winter ehorus. 

He dietated rapidly: "No more eontraets will go out to 
you if this stripping of the moimtain-land eontinues. Our 
original eontraet has in it the dause whieh I always insist oe, 
that trees smaller than six inehes through the butt shall not 
be eut. You will please give your ehoppers definite orders on 
this point, and understand that logs under the specified size 
will not be aeeepted at the mill." He hdd out to the 
stenographer the letter he was answering. " Here, Arthur, eopy 
the name and address off this. It's one of those French- 
Ganadian names, hard to spell if you don't see it." 

He paused an instant to hear how far Mr. Ba^^eather had 
progressed, and heard him saying, " In the deeade from 1850 
on, there was a terrible and seandalous devastation of the 
mountain-land ..." and said to himself , " Halfway through 
the eentury. 111 have time to go on a while. All ready, 
Arthur." He dietated: "On bireh brush-baeks of the modd* 
specified, we ean furnish you any number up to . . ." He 
woimd his way swiftly and surely through a maze of figures 
and specifications without eonsulting a paper or reeord, and 
drawing breath at the end, heard Mr. Ba^^eather pronouneing 
his own name. "... Mr. Grittenden has taught us all a 
great deal about the eeonomie aspeets of a situation with whieh 
we had had years of more familiarity than he. His idea is 
that this mountainous part of New England is really not fit 
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for agrieulture. Farmmg in the usual sense has been a losing 
venture ever sinee the Civil War high priees for wool eeased. 
Only the bottoms of the valleys are fit for erops. Most of our 
eoimty is essentially forest-land. And his idea of the proper 
use to make of it^ is to have a smallish industrial population 
engaged in wood-working, who would use the bits of arable land 
in the ^alle^rs as gardens to raise their own food. He has almost 
entirdy reorganized the life of our valley, along these lines, 
and I daresay he eannot at all realize himseU the prodigious 
ehange from hopelessness and slow death to energy and 
forward-looking activity whieh his intelligent grasp of the situ- 
ation has brought to this eorner of the earth." 

The yoimg stenographer had heard this too, and had eaught 
the frown of annoyanee whidi the personal ref erenee brought to 
Neale's forehead. He leaned forward and said earnestly, 
" It's so, Captain . . . Mr. Crittenden. It's so! ^' 

Mr. Ba^rwreather went on, " There is enough wood in the 
forests within readi of the mill to keep a moderate-sized wood- 
working factory going indeSnitdy, eutting by rotation and 
taking eare to leave enough trees for natural reforestration. 
But of eourse that has not been the Ameriean way of going at 
things. Instead of that steady, eontinuous use of the woods, 
whieh Mr. Crittenden has shown to be possible, furnishing 
good, well-paid work at home f or the men who would be other- 
wise forced off into eities, our poor mountains have been lum- 
bered every generation or so, on an immense, murderous, 
slashing seale, to make a big sum of money for somebody in 
one operation. When old Mr. Burton Crittenden's nephew 
eame to town it was a different story. Mr. Neale Crittenden's 
ideal of the lumber business is, as I conceive it, as mueh a 
service to mankind as a doetor's is." 

Neale wineed, and shook his head impatiently. How minis- 
ters did put the Sunday-sdiool rubber-stamp on everything 
they talked about — even legitimate business. 

" And as Mrs. Crittenden's free-handed generosity with her 
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musieal talent has transiormed the life of the region as mueh 
as Mr. Grittenden's high and disinterested ..." 

" Oh Gosh, Arthur, never mind about the restl " murmured 
Neale, moving baek quickly into the inner o£Bce to ereate a 
diversion. " All ready? " he asked in a loud, hearty voice, as 
he eame up to them. " Up to 1920 by this time, Mr. Bay- 
weather? " He turned to Marsh, " I'm afraid there is very 
little to interest you, with your experience of produetion on a 
giant seale, in a business so small that the owner and manager 
knows every man by name and everything about him." 

" You eouldn't show me anything more out of my own ex- 
perienee," answered Marsh, " than just that. And as for 
what I know about produetion on a giant seale, I ean tell you 
it's not mueh. I did try to hook on, onee or twiee, years ago — 
to find out something about the business that my father spent 
his Iife in helping to build up, but it always ended in my being 
shooed out of the oSiee by a rather irritable manager whs 
knew I knew nothing about any of it, and who evidently hated 
above everything else, having amateur direetors eome homing 
in on what was no party of theirs. ' If they get their divi- 
dends all right, what more do they want? * was his motto. I 
never was able to make any sense out of it. It's all on sueh a 
preposterously big seale now. Onee in a while, touring, I 
have eome aeross one of our braneh establishments and have 
stopped my ear to see the men eome out of the buildings at 
quitting-time. That's as dose as I have ever eome. Do you 
really know their names? " 

" I ean't pronounee all the French-Canadian names to suit 
them, but I know them all, yes. Most of them are just the 
overflow of the rural population around here." 

He said to himself in eongratulation, " Between us, we pried 
old Ba3^eather loose from his soft soap, pretty neatly," and 
gave the man before him a look of friendly understanding. He 
was a little startled, for an instant, by the expression in the 
other's bright eyes, whieh he found fixed on bim with an intent- 
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ness almost diseoneerting. " Does he think I'm trying to put 
something over on him? " he asked himsel! with a passing as- 
tonishment, " or is he trying to put something over on me? " 
Then he remembered that everyone had spoken of Marsh's eyes 
as peeuliar; it was probably just his habit. " He ean look right 
through me and out at the other side, for all / eare! " he 
thought indifferently, meeting the other's gaze with a faintly 
humorous sense of something absurd. 

Marise had eome baek now, and was saying, " You really 
must get started, Neale, the men will be quitting work soon." 

" Yes, yes, this minute," he told her, and led the way with 
Mr. Welles, leaving Marise and Mr. Bayweather to be show- 
man for Mr. Marsh. He now remembered that he had not 
heard the older man say a single word as yet, and surmised 
that he probably never said mueh when the Auent Mr. Marsh 
was with him. He wondered a little, as they made their way to 
the saw-mill, what Marise saw in either of them to interest 
her so mueh. Oh well, they were a ehange, of eourse, from 
Ashley and Grittenden's people, and different from the Eu- 
genia Mills buneh, in New York, too. 

He stood now, beside Mr. Welles, in the saw-mill, the ring- 
ing high ereseendo seream of the saws filling the air. Marise 
stood at the other end talking animatedly to the two she had 
with her. Marise was a wonder on conversation anyhow. 
What eould she find to say, now, for instanee? What in the 
world was there to say to an ex-ofiice manager of a big dee- 
trieal eompany about a wood-working business? 

His eyes were eaught by what one of the men was doing 
and he yelled at him sharply, " Look out there, Harryl Stop 
thatl What do I have a guard rail there for, anyhow? " 

" What was the matter? " asked Mr. Welles, startled. 

"Oh, nothing mueh. One of the men dodging imder a 
safety device to save him a eouple of stq)s. They get so 
reekless about those saws. You have to look out for them 
like a bimeh of bad ehildren." 
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Mr. Welles looked at him earnestly. " Are you . . . have 
you . . . Mr. Bayweather has told us so mueh about all you 
do for the men . . . how they are all devoted to you." 

Neale looked and felt annoyed. Bayweather and his palaver! 
"I don't do anything for them, except give them as good 
wages as the business will stand, and as mueh responsibility 
for running things as they'U take. Beyond that, I let them 
alone. I don't believe in what's known as * weUare work.' I 
wouldn't want them messing around in my private Iife, and I 
don't believe they'd like me in theirs." 

The neeessity to raise his voice to a shout in order to make 
himself heard above the tearing seream of the saws made him 
soimd very abrupt and peremptory, more so than he had 
meant. As he finished speaking his eyes met those of the 
older man, and were held by the elarity and eandor of the 
other's gaze. They were like a ehild's eyes in that old face. 
It was as though he had been abrupt and impatient to Elly 
or Mark. 

As he looked he saw more than eandor and darity. Hf 
saw a deep weariness. 

Neale smoothed his forehead, a little ashamed of his petu- 
lanee, and drew his eompanion further from the saws where the 
noise was less. He nieant to say something apologetie, but the 
right phrase did not eome to him. And as Mr. Welles said 
nothing further, they walked on in silenee. They passed 
through the first and seeond Aoors of the mill, where the 
handling of the smaller pieees was done, and neither of them 
spoke a word. Neale looked about him at the familiar, fa- 
miliar seene, and found it too dull to make any eoihment on. 
What was there to say? This was the way you manufactured 
brush-baeks and wooden boxes and sueh-Iike things, and that 
was all. The older men bent over their lathes quietly, the 
oeeasional woman-worker smartly hammering small nails into 
the holes already bored for her, the big husky boys shoved 
the trueks around, the eIevator droned up and down, the bdts 
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Aieked as they sped around and around. Blest if he eould 
think of any explanation to make to a grown man on so 
simple and everyday a seene. And yet he did not enjoy this 
silenee beeause it seemed like a eontinuation of his grumpi- 
ness of a few minutes ago. Well, the next time the old fellow 
said anything, he'd fall over himself to be niee in his answer. 

Presently as they eame to the outside door, Mr. Welles re- 
marked with a gentle dignity, in evident allusion to Neale's 
eutting him short, " I only meant that I was very mueh in- 
terested in what I see here, and that I would like very mueh 
to know more about it." 

Neale felt he fairly owed him an apology. He began to 
understand what Marise meant when she had said the old 
fellow was one you loved on sight. It was her way, emotionally 
heightened as usual, of saying that he was really a very niee 
old eodger. " 111 be glad to tell you anything you want to 
know, Mr. Welles," he said. " But I haven't any idea what it 
is that interests you. You fire ahead and ask questions and 
m agree to answer them." 

" That's what I'd like, all right. And remember if I ask 
anything you don't want to talk about ..." He referred 
evidently to Neale's impatienee of a few minutes ago. 

" There aren't any trade seerets in the wood-working busi- 
ness," said Neale, laughing. " Better eome along and see our 
drying-room as we talk. WeVe had to make some eoneession 
to modern haste and use kiln-drying, although I season first 
in the old way as long as possible." They stepped out of the 
door and started aeross the mill-yard. 

Mr. Welles said with a very faint smile in the eorner of his 
pale old lips, " I don't believe you want to show me any of 
this, Mr. Grittenden, And honestly that isn't what interests 
me about it. I wouldn't know a drying-room from a steam- 
laundry." 

Neale stopped short, and surveyed his eompanion with 
amusement and admiration. " Good for youl " he eried. 
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" Tell the truth and shame the devil and set an example to all 
honest men. Mr. Welles, you have my esteem." 

The old man had a shy smile at this. " I don't tell the 
truth that way to everybody," he said demurely. 

Neale liked him more and more. " Sir, I am yours to 
eommand," he said, sitting down on the steps, " ask aheadl " 

Mr. Welles turned serious, and hesitated. " Mr. Ba^rweather 
said ..." He began and looked anxiousIy at Neale. 

" I won't bite even if he did," Neale reassured him. 

Mr. Welles looked at him with the pleasantest expression 
in his eyes. " It's a great relief to find that we ean get on with 
one another," he said, " for I must admit to you that I have 
fallen a eomplete victim to Mrs. Grittenden. I ... I Iove 
your wife." He brought it out with a quaint, humorous roimd- 
ness. 

"'You ean't get up any diseussion with me about that," 
said Neale. " I do myself." 

They both laughed, and Mr. Welles said, " But you see, 
earing sueh a lot about her, it was a matter of great impor- 
tanee to me what kind of husband she had. I find aetually 
seeing you very exciting." 

"You're the first who ever found it so, I'm sure," said 
Neale, amused at the idea. 

" But it wasn't this I wanted to say," said Mr. Welles. He 
went baek and said again, " Mr. Ba^rweather said your idea 
of business is service, like a doetor's? " 

Neale wineed at the Ba^rweather priggishness of this way 
of putting it, but remembering his remorse for his earlier 
brusqueness, he restrained himself to good htunor and the 
admission, " Making allowanee for ministerial jargon, that's 
something Iike a fair statement." 

He was astonished at the seriousness with whieh Mr. Welles 
took this. What was it to him? The old man looked at him, 
deeply, unaeeountably, evidently entirely at a loss. "Mr. 
Grittenden," he said abruptly, " to speak right out, that sounded 
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to me like the notion of a niee idealistie woman^ who has never 
been in biisiness. You see IVe been in a business office all 
my lifel " 

Neale found his liking for the gentle, troubled old man 
enough for him to say truthfully, " Mr. Welles, I don't mind 
talking to you about it. Sure, yes I ean understand how hav- 
ing a minister put it that way . . . Lordl How the old boy 
does spill overI And yet why should I eare? I'm ashamed 
of letting harmless Mr. Bayweather get on my nerves so." 

Mr. Welles started to speak, found no words, and waved an 
arm as if to imply that he understood perfectly. This made 
Neale laugh a little, and gave him a pieture of the helpless- 
ness of a neweomer to Ashley, before the Aood-tide of Mr. Bay- 
weather's loeal leaming. 

He went on, " He sort of taints an honest idea, doesn't he, 
by his high-falutin' way of going on about it? " 

He hesitated, trying to think of simple words to sum up 
what he had, after all, never exactly formulated beeause it 
had been so mueh an attitude he and Marise had silently 
;jrown into. It was hard, he found, to hit on any expression 
that said what he wanted to; but after all, it wasn't so very 
important whether he did or not. He was only trying to make 
a niee tired old man think himself enough respeeted to be 
seriously talked to. He'd just ramble on, till Marise brought 
the other visitors up to them. 

And yet as he talked, he got rather interested in his state- 
ment of it. A eomparison of baseball and tennis ethies eame 
into his mind as apposite, and quite tiekled him by its apt- 
ness. Mr. Welles threw in an oeeasional remark. He was no 
man's fool, it soon appeared, for all his mildness. And for a 
time he seemed to be interested. 

But presently Neale notieed that the other was looking 
absent and no longer made any eomments. That was what 
happened, Neale reflected with an inward smile, as he slowed 
down and prq)ared to stop, when anybody sueeeeded in get- 
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ting you started on your hobby. They were bored. They 
didn't really want to know after all. It was like trying to tell 
folks about your travels. 

But he was astonished to the limit of astonishment by 
wbat Mr. Welles brought out in the silenee whieh finally 
dropped between them. The old man looked at him very hard 
and asked, " Mr. erittenden^ do you know anything about the 
treatment of the Negroes in the South? " 

Neale sat up blinking. "Why no, nothing speeial, except 
that it's a fearful knot we don't seem to get untied/' he said. 
'^I eontribute to the support of an agrieultural sehool in 
Georgia, but I'm afraid I never take mueh time to read the 
rq)orts they send me. Why do you ask? " 

'^Oh, no partieular reason. I have a relative down there, 
that's all." 

Marise and the others eame out of a door at the far-end 
of the building now, and advanced towards them slowly. Neale 
and Mr. Welles watehed them. 

Neale was struek again by Marsh's appearanee. As far 
away as you eould see him, he held the eye. " An unusual 
man, your friend Mr. Marsh," he remarked. " Mrs. Gritten- 
den tells me that he is one of the people who have been every- 
where and done everything and seen everybody. He looks the 
part." 

Mr. Welles made no eomment on this for a moment, his eyes 
on the advancing group. Marise had raised her parasol of 
yellow silk. It made a shimmering halo for her dark, gleam- 
ing hair, as she turned her head towards Marsh, her eyes 
narrowed and shining as she laughed at something he said. 

Then the old man remarked, " Yes, he's unusual, all right, 
Yineent is. He has his father's energy and push." He added 
in a final characterization, " IVe known him ever sinee he was 
a little boy, and I never knew him not to get what he went 
after." 
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n 
How the Same Tking Looked to Mr. Welles 

As they walked along towards the mill, Mr. Welles had a 
distinet impression that he was going to dislike the mill- 
owner^ and as distinet a eertainty as to where that impression 
eame from. He had received too many by the same route not 
to recognize the shipping label. Not that Vincent had ever 
said a single slighting word about Mr. Grittenden. He eouldn't 
have, very well, sinee they neither of them had ever laid ^es 
on him. But Vincent never needed words to convey impres- 
sions into other people's minds. He had a thousand other ways 
better than words. Vincent eould be silent, knoek off the 
ashes from his eigarette, reeross his legs, and lean baek in his 
ehair in a manner that slammed an impression into your head as 
though he had yelled it at you. 

But to be fair to Vincent, Mr. Wdles thought probably he 
had been more than ready to soak up an impression like the 
one he felt. They'd had sueh an awfully good time with Mrs. 
Grittenden and the ehildren, it stood to reason the head of the 
house would seem to them like a butter-in and an outsider in a 
liappy-family group. 

More than this, too. As they eame within hearing of the 
industrial activity of the mill, and he f elt his heart sink and turn 
sore and bitter^ Mr. Welles realized that Vincent had very 
little to do with his dread of meeting the mill-owner. It was 
not Mr. Grittenden he shrank from, it was the mill-owner, the 
business man . • . business itself. 

Mr. Welles hated and feared the sound of the word and 
knew that it had him eowed, beeause in his long Iife he had 
known it to be the only reality in the world of men. And in 
that world he had known the only reality to be that if you 
didn't eut the other felIow's throat first he would eut yours. 
There wasn't any other reality. He had heard impraetieal, 
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womanish men say there was^ and try to prove it, only to 
have their eeonomie throats eut eonsiderably more promptly 
than any others. He had done his little indireet share of the 
throat-eutting always. He was not denying the need to do it. 
Only he had never found it a very cheerful atmosphere in 
whieh to pass one's Iife. And now he had eseaped, to the 
only other reality, the pleasant, gentle, slightly unreal world 
of women, niee women, and ehildren and gardens. He was so 
old now that there was no shame in his sinking into that for 
what time he had Ieft, as other old felIows sank into an easy- 
ehair. Only he wished that he eould have got along without 
being reminded so vividly, as he would be by this trip to the 
business-world, of what paid for the arm-ehair, supported the 
niee women and diildren. He wished he hadn't had to eome 
here, to be forced to rememb^: again that the inevitable 
foundation f or all that was pleasant and Iivable in private Iife 
was the grim determination on the part of a strong man to 
give his strength to " taking it out of the hide " of his eom- 
petitors, his workmen, and the publie. He'd had a vacation 
from that, and it made him appallingly depressed to take an- 
other dose of it now. He sineerely wished that sweet Mrs. 
Grittenden were a widow with a small ineome from some im- 
personal souree with no uncomfortabIe human assoeiations with 
it. He reealled with a sad eynieism the story Mrs. Grittenden 
had told them about the clever and forcefuI lawyer who had 
played the dirty triek on the farmer here in Ashley, and done 
him out of his wood-Iand. She had been very mueh wrou^t up 
about that, the poor lady, without having the least idea that 
probably her husband's business-Iife was full of sueh knif- 
ings-in-the-baek, all with the purpose of making a quiet Iife 
for her and the ehildren. 

Well, there was nothing for it but to go on. It wouldn't 
last long, and Mr. Welles' baek was praetised in bowing to 
weather he didn't like but whieh passed if you waited a while. 

They were going up the hall now, towards a door marked 
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'^ Qffice/' the diildren seampering ahead. The door was open- 
ing. The tall man who stood there, nodding a wdeome to 
them, must be Mr. Grittenden. 

So that was the kind of man he was. Nothing speeial about 
him. Just a niee-Iooking Ameriean business-man^ with a quiety 
ealm manner and a friendly face. 

To the conversation whieh f ollowed and whidi^ like all sueh 
eonyersations^ amounted to nothing at all^ Mr. Welles made no 
eemtribution. What was the use? Mr. Ba^rwreather and Vin- 
eent were there. The conversation would not flag. So he 
had the usual good dianee of the silent person to use his eyes. 
He looked mostly at Mr. Grittenden. Well, he wasn't sb bad. 
They were usually niee enough men in personal relations, 
business men. This one had good eyes, very niee when he 
looked at the ehildren or his wife. They were often good 
family men, too. There was something about.him, however, 
that wasn't just like all others. What was it? Not dothes. 
His suit was eut off the same pieee with forty million other 
Ameriean business-suits. Not looks, although there was an 
outdoor ruddiness of skin and deamess of eye that made him 
look a little like a sailor. Oh yes, Mr. Welles had it. It was 
his voice. Whenever he spoke, there was something . . . some- 
thing natural about his voice, as though it didn't ever say 
things he didn't mean. 

Well, for Heaven's sake here was the old minister started ofE 
again on one of his historieal spids. Mr. Welles glaneed eau- 
tiously at Yineent to see if he were in danger of blowing up, 
and found him looking imexpectedly thoughtfuI. He was 
evidently not paying the least attention to Mr. Bayweather's 
aeeoimt of the eighteenth eentury quarrel between New Hamp- 
shire and Yermont. He was apparently thinking of something 
else, very hard. 

He himseU leaned baek in his ehair, but half of one absent 
ear given to Mr. Ba^nyeather's leeture, and enjoyed himself 
looking at Mrs. Grittenden. She was pretty, Mrs. Grittenden 
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was. He hadn't been sure the iirst day^ but now he had had a 
ehanee to get used to her iaee being so long and sort of pointed, 
and her eyes long too, and her blaek eyebrows running baek al- 
most into her hair, he liked every bit of her face. It looked so 
different from anybody else's. He notieed with an inward 
smile that she was fidgety under Mr. Bayweather's historieal 
talk. He was the only person with any patienee in that whole 
buneh. But at what a priee had he acquired itl 

By and by Mrs. Grittenden got up quietly and went out into 
the other o£Qce as if on an errand. 

Mr. Ba3^eather took advantage of her absenee to tell them 
a lot about how mueh the Grittendens had done for tbe 
whole region and what a golden thing Mrs. Grittenden's musie 
had been for eyerybody, and about an original eoneeption of 
business whieh Mr. Grittenden seemed to have. Mr. Welles 
was not interested in musie, but he was in business and he 
would have liked to hear a great deal more about this, but 
Just at this point, as if to eut the dergyman off, in eame Mr. 
Grttenden, very brisk and prompt, ready to take them around 
the mill. 

Yineent stood up. They all stood up. Mr. Welles noted that 
Vincent had quite eome out of his brown study and was now 
all there. He was as he usually was, a wire eharged with a 
very high-voItage eurrent. 

They went out now, all of them together, but soon broke 
up into two groups. He stayed behind with Mr. Grittenden 
and pretended to look at the maehinery of the saw-mill, whieh 
he foimd very boring indeed, as he hadn't the slightest eom* 
prehension of a single eog in it. But there was something there 
at whieh he really looked. It was the expression of Mr. Crit- 
tenden's face as he walked about, and it was the expressiQn 
on the faces of the men as they looked at the boss. 

Mr. WdleS; not being a talker, had had a great deal of 
OK)ortimity to study the faces of others, and he had beeome 
rather a speeialist in expressions. Part of his usefulness in the 
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office had eome from that. He had eatalogued in his mmd the 
difFerent looks on human faces, and most oi them eonneeted 
with any form of business organization were infinitely familiar 
to him^ from the way the easual itinerant temporary laborer 
looked at the boss of his gang, to the way the star salesman 
looked at the head of the house. 

But here was a new variety to him, these frank and familiar 
glanees thrown in answer to the nodded greeting or short 
sentenee of the boss as he walked about. They were not so 
mueh friendly (although they were that too), as they were 
familiar and open, as though nothing lay hidden behind the 
apparent espression. It was not often that Mr. Welles had 
eneountered that, a look that seemed to hide nothing. 

He wondered if he eould find out anything about this from 
Mr. Grittenden and put a question to him about his rela- 
tions with his men. He tried to make it tactful and sensible- 
sounding, but as he said the words^ he knew just how flat and 
parlor-reformerish they sounded; and it didn't surprise him a 
bit to have the business-man bristle up and snap his head off. 
It had sounded as though he didn't know a thing about busi- 
ness — ^he, the very marrow of whose bones was soaked in a 
bitter knowledge that the only thing that eould keep it going 
was the fear of death in every man's heart, lest the others get 
ahead of him and trample him down. 

He deeided that he wouldn't say another thing, just endure 
the temporary boredom of being trotted about to have things 
explained to him, whieh he hadn't any intention of tr^dng to 
understand. 

But Mr. Grittenden did not try to explain. Perhaps he was 
bored himself, perhaps he guessed the visitor's ignoranee. He 
just walked around from one part of the big, sunshiny shops 
to another, taking advantage of this opportunity to look things 
over for his own purposes. And everywhere he went, he gave 
and received baek that eurious, new look of openness. 

It was not noisy here as in the saw-mill, but very quiet and 
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peaceful, the bee-like whirring of the belts on the puUeys the 
loudest eontinuous sound. It was elean, too. The hardwood 
Aoor was being swept dean of sawdust and shavings all the 
time, by a lame old man, who pottered tranquilly about, 
sweeping and eleaning and putting the trash in a big box on 
a truek. When he had it full, he beekoned to a burly lad, 
shoving a truek aeross the room, and ealled in a elear, natural, 
friendly voice, " Hey, Nat, com,e on over." The big lad eame, 
whistling, pushed the box off full, and brought it baek empty, 
still whistling airily. 

There were a good many work-people in sight. Mr. Welles 
made a guessing estimate that the business must keep about two 
hundred busy. And there was not one who looked harried by 
his work. The big, eluttered plaee heaped high with piles of 
euriously shaped pieees of wood, iilled with oddly contrived 
saws and lathes and knives and buffers for sawing and turn- 
ing and polishing and fitting those bits of wood, was brooded 
Qver as by something palpable by an emanation of order. 
Mr. Welles did not understand a detail of what he was looking 
at, but from the whole, his mind, experienced in business, took 
in a singularly fresh impression that everybody there knew what 
he was up to, in every sense of the word. 

He and Mr. Crittenden stood for a time looking at and 
ehatting to a gray-haired man who was polishing smoothly 
planed oval bits of board. He stopped as they talk^d, ran his 
fingers over the satin-smoothed surface with evident pleasure, 
and remarked to his employer, " Mighty fine maple we're get- 
ting from the Warner lot. See the grain in that! " 

He held it up admiringly, tuming it so that the light would 
show it at its best, and looked at it respectfully. " There's 
no wood like maple," he said. Mr. Grittenden answered, 
" Yep. The Warner land is just right for slow-growing trees." 
He took it out of the workman's hand, looked it over more 
elosely with an evident intelligent eertainty of what to look 
for, and handed it baek with a nod that signified his appreeia^ 
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tion of the wood and o! the wprkTnanship niiieh had brought it 
to that state. 

There had been abont that tiny, easoal human eontaet sL 
qaaiity whieh Mr. Welles did not reeogni^e. His euriosity rose 
again. He wondered if he might not sueeeed in getting some 
esplanation out of the manufacturery if he went about it very 
tactfully. He would wait for his ehanee. He began to per- 
ceive with some surprise that he was on the point of quite 
liking Mrs. Grittenden's husband. 

So he tried another question, af ter a while^ very eautiously), 
and was surprised to find Mr. Grittenden no longer snappishy 
but quite friendly. It oeeurred to him as the pleasantest pos- 
sibility that he might find his liking for the other man re- 
tumed. That woidd be a new present hung on the Ghristmas 
tree of his Iife in Yermont. 

On the strength of this possibility, and banlung on the friend- 
liness in the other man's eyes, he drove straight at it, the 
phrase whieh the minister had used when he said that Mr. 
erittenden thought of business as an ideal service to humanity 
as mueh as doetoring. That had soimded so ignorant and minis- 
terial he hadn't even thought of it seriously, till after this 
eontaet with the man of whom it had been said. The best 
way with Grittenden was eyidently the direet one. He had 
seen that in the first five minutes of observation of him. So 
he would simply tell him how bookish and impossible it had 
sounded, and see what he had to say. He'd probably laugh and 
say the minister had it all wrong, of eourse, regular minister's 
idea. 

And so presently they were off, on a real talk, beyond what 
he had hoped for, and Grittenden was telling him really what 
he had meant. He was saying in his firm, natural, easy voice, 
as though he saw nothing speeially to be self-conscious about 
in it, "Why, of eourse I don't rank Iimibering and wood- 
working with medieine. Wood isn't as vital to human Iife as 
quiiiine, or a knowledge of what to do in typhoid fever. But 
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after all, wood is something that people liave to have, isn^t 
it? Somebody has to get it out and work it up into usable 
shape. If he ean do this^ get it out of the woods without 
^iling the future of the forests, drying up the rivers and 
all that, and have it transformed into some finished produet 
that people need in their lives, it's a sort of plain, everyday 
service, isn't it? And to do this work as eeonomieally as it 
ean be managed, taking as low a priee as you ean get along 
with instead of serewing as high a priee as possible out of the 
people who have to have it, what's the matter with that, as an 
interesting problem in ingenuity? I tell you, Mr. Wdles, you 
ought to talk to my wife about this. It's as mueh her idea 
as mine. We worked it out together, little by little. It was 
when Elly was a baby. She was the seeond ehild, you know, 
and we began to feel grown-up. By that time I was pretty 
sure I eould make a go of the business. And we iirst began 
to figure out what we were up to. Tried to see what sort of 
a go we wanted the business to have. We first began to make 
some sense out of what we were doing in Iife." 

Mr. Welles found himseK overwheImed by a reminiseent 
aehe at this phrase and burst out, his words tinged with the 
bitterness he tried to keep out of his mind, ^' Isn't that an 
awful moment when you first try to make some sense out of 
what you are doing in Iifel But suppose you had gone on doing 
it, alwa^rs, always, till you were an old man, and never sue- 
eeededl Suppose all you seemed to be aeeomplishing was to 
be able to hand over to the sons of the direetors more money 
than was good for them? I tell you, Mr. Grittenden, I've 
often wished that onee, just onee, before I died I eould be stire 
that I had done anything that was of any use to anybody." 
He went on, nodding his head, "What struek me so about 
what Mr. Bayweather said is that I've often thought about 
doetors myself, and envied them. They take money for what 
they do, of eourse, but they miss lots of ehanees to make more, 
just so's to be of some use. I've often thought when they were 
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runnmg the priees up and up in our office just beeause they 
eould, that a doetor would be put out of his profession in ne 
time by publie opinion, if he ever tried to serew the last eent 
out of everybody, the way business men do as a matter of 
eourse." 

Mr. Grittenden protested meditatively against this. "Oh, 
don't you think maybe there's a drift the other way among 
deeent business people now? Why, when Marise and I were 
first trying to get it elear in our own heads, we kept it pretty 
dark, I tell you, that we weren't in it only for what money 
we eould make, beeause we knew how loony we'd seem to any- 
body else. But don't you see any signs that lately maybe the 
same idea is striking lots of people in Ameriea? " 

"No, I do not!" said Mr. Welles emphatieally. "With a 
profiteer on every eornerl " 

" But look-y-here, the howl about profiteers, isn't that some- 
thing new? Isn't that a dumb sort of applieation to business 
of the doetor's standard of service? Twenty years ago, would 
anybody have thought of doing anything but imeasily admiring 
a groeer who made all the money he eould out of his business? 
* Why shouldn't he? ' people woidd have thought then. Every- 
body else did. Twenty years ago, would anybody have dreamed 
of legally preventing a rieh man from buying all the eoal he 
wanted, whether there was enough for everybody, or not? " 

Mr. Welles eonsidered this in unconvinced silenee. Mr. 
Grittenden went on, " Why, sometimes it looks to me like the 
difference between what's legitimate in baseball and in tennis. 
Every ball-player will try to bluff the umpire that he's safe 
when he knows the baseman tagged him three feet from the bag; 
and publie opinion upholds him in his bluS if he ean get 
away with it. But like as not, the very same man who lies 
like a trooper on the diamond, if he went off that very after- 
noon to play tennis would never dream of announeing " out " 
if his opponent's ball really had landed in the eourt, — ^not if 
it eost him the sett and mateh, — ^whether anybody was look- 
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ing at him or not. It's ' the thing ' to try to get anything 
you ean put over in baseball, anything the lunpire ean't eateh 
you at. And it's not ' the thing ' in tennis. Most of the time 
you don't even have any umpire. That's it: that's not sueh a 
bad way to put it. My wife and I wanted to run our business 
on the tennis standard and not on the baseball one. Beeause 
I believe, ultimately you know, in fixing things,— e^er^rthing, — i 
national life as well, so that we'll need as f ew mnpires as pos- 
sible. Onee get the tennis standard adopted ..." 

Mr. Welles said mournfully, " Don't get started on polities. 
I'm too old to have any hopes of thatl " 

" Right you are there," said Mr. Grittenden. " Eeonomie 
organization is the word. That's one thing that keeps me so 
interested in my little eeonomie laboratory here. Politieal 
parties are as prehistorie as the mastodon, if they only knew it." 

Mr. Welles said, " But the queer thing is that you make it 
work." 

" Oh, anybody with a head for business eould make it work. 
You've got to know how to manage your madiine bef ore you 
ean make it go, of eourse. But that's not saying you have to 
drive it somewhere you don't want to get to. I don't say that 
that workman baek there who was making sueh a beautiful 
job of polishing that maple eould make it go. He eouldn't." 

Mr. Welles persisted. " But I've always thoiight, I've always 
seen it, or thought I had . . . that life-and-death eompetition 
is the only stimulus that's strong enough to stir men up to 
the prodigious effort they have to put out to make a go of their 
business, start the maehine rimning. That, and the eertainty 
of all they eould get out of the eonsimier as a reward. You 
know it's held that there's a sort of m^rstie identity between 
all you ean get out of the eonsumer and the exact amoimt of 
profit that'll just make the business go." 

Mr. Grittenden said comfortably, as though he were talking 
of something that did not alarm him, " Oh well, the best of 
the feudal seigneurs mournfully believed that a sharp sword 
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and a long lanee in their own hands were the strongholds of 
soeiety. The wolf-pack idea of business will go the same 
way." He e:q)lained in answer to Mr. Welles' vagueness as to 
this term, " You know, the eoneeption that if you're going to 
get hair brushes or rubber eoats or mattresses or what-not 
enough f or humanity manufactured, the only way is to have the 
group engaged in it form a wolf-pack, himting down the publie 
to extract from it as mueh money as possible. The salesmen 
and advertisers take eare of this extracting. Then this money's 
to be fought for, by the people engaged in the proeess, as 
wolves fight over the eareass of the deer they have brought 
down together. This is the fight between the direetors of labor 
and the working-men. It's ridieulous to hold that sueh a 
wasteful and ineoherent system is the only one that will arouse 
men's energies enough to get them into aetion. It's absurd to 
think that business men . . . they're the Aower of the nation, 
they're Ameriea's spedalty, you know . . . ean only find their 
opportimity for service to their f ellow-men by sueh haphazard 
eontraets with publie service as helping raise money for a 
library or heading a movement for better housing of the poor, 
when they don't know anything about the housing of the poor, 
nor what it ought to be. Their opportimity f or publie service 
is right in their own legitimate businesses, and don't you forget 
it. Everybody's business is his best way to publie service, and 
doing it that way, you'd put out of operation the professionaI 
uplifters wbo uplift as a business, and ean't help being prig- 
gish and self-conscious about it. It makes me tired the way 
professional idealists don't see their big ehanee. They'll take 
all the money they ean get from business for hospitals, and 
laboratories, and to investigate the sleeping siekness or the 
boll-weevil, but that business itself eould rank with publie 
libraries and hospitals as an ideal element in the life on the 
globe . . . they ean't open their minds wide enough to take 
in that." 
Mr. Welles had been f ollowing this with an almost painful 
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interest and surprise. He found it very agitating, veiy upset- 
ting. Suppose there had been something there, all the time. 
He must try to think it out more. Perhaps it was not true. 
But here sat a man who had made it work. Why hadn't he 
thought of it in time? Now it was too late. Too late for him 
to do anything. Anything? The voice of the man beside him 
grew dim to him, as, uneasy and uneertain, his spirits sank 
lower and lower. Suppose all the time there had been a way 
out besides beating the retreat to the women, the ehildren, and 
the gardens? Only now it was too latel What was the use of 
thinking of it all? 

For a moment he forgot where he was. It seemed to him 
that there was something waiting for him to think of it . . . 

But oddly enough, all that presented itself to him, when he 
tried to look, was the story that had nothing to do with any- 
thing, whieh his eousin had told him in a reeent letter, of the 
fiery sensitive young Negro doetor, who had worked his way 
through medieal sehool, and hospital-training, gone South to 
praetise, and how he had been treated by the white people in 
the town where he had settled. He wondered if she hadn't 
exaggerated all that. But she gave sueh deSnite details. Per- 
haps Mr. Grittenden knew something about that problem. 
Perhaps he had an idea about that^ too^ that might be of help. 
He would ask him. 
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CHAPTERXI 
IN AUNT HETTY'S GARDEN 

X 

June 10. 

Mabise bent to kiss the soft withered eheek. ^^ Elly is a real 
Vermonter, but I'm not. She ean get along with just ' Hello, 
Aimt Hetty/ but that's not enough for me," she said tenderly 
to the old woman; " I have to kiss you." 

" Oh, you ean do as you like, for all of me," answered the 
oth^ with an imsparing indifference. 

Marise laughed at the quality of this, taking the shaky old 
hand in hers with a eertainty of ^fiection returned. She 
went on, " This is a regular deseent on you, Gousin Hetty. 
I've eome to show you of!, you and the house and the garden. 
This is Mr. Welles who has settled next door to us, you know, 
and this is Mr. Marsh who is visiting him for a time. And 
here are the ehildren, and Eugenia Mills eame up from the 
eity last night and will be here perhaps, if she gets up energy 
after her afternoon nap, and Neale is eoming over from the 
mill after elosing hours, and we've brought along a basket 
supper and, if you'll let us, we're going to eat it out in your 
garden, under Great-great-grandmother's willow-tree." 

Gousin Hetty nodded dry, though not imeordial greetings 
to the strangers and said erisply, " You're weleome enough to 
sit around anywhere you ean find, and eat your luneh here, 
but where you're going to find anything to show off, beats me." 

" Mr. Welles is interested in gardens and wants to look at 
yours." 

" Not mueh to look at," said the old lady uneompromisingly, 

" I don't want to look at a garden! " damored little Mark, 
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outraged at the idea. ^' I want to be let go up to Aunt Hetly's 
yattie where the sword and 'pinning-whed are." 

^' Would all you ehildren like that best? " asked Marise. 

Their old kinswoman answered f or them, " You'd better be- 
lieve they would. You always did yourseW. Rim along, 
now, ehildren, and don't fall on the attie stairs and hurt your- 
selves on the wool-hetehels." 

The fox-terrier, who had himg in an anguish of uneertainty 
and hope and fear on the ineomprehensible words passing 
between little Mark and the grown-ups, perceiving now that 
the ehildren ran elattering towards the stairs, took a few agi- 
tated steps after them, and ran baek to Marise, shivering, 
begging with his eyes, in a wriggling terror lest he be for- 
bidden to follow them into the fun. Marise motioned him along 
up the stairs, saying with a laughing, indulgent, amused ac- 
eent, "Yes, yes, poor Medor, you ean go along with the 
ehildren if you want to." 

The steel sinews of the dog's legs stretehed taut on the in- 
stant, in a great boimd of relief . He whirled with a ludierous 
and undignified haste, slipping, his toe-nails elieking on the bare 
fioor, tore aeross the room and dashed up the stairs, drimk with 

joy. 
" If strong emotions are what one wants out of Iife," eom- 

mented Marise lightly, to Marsh, " one ought to be born a nerv- 

ous little dog, given over to the whimsieal tyranny of himians." 

" There are other ways of eoming by strong emotions," an- 
swered Marsh, not lightly at all. 

" What in the world are wool-hetehels? " asked Mr. Welles 
as the grown-ups went along the hall towards the side-door. 

"Why, when I was a girl, and we spun our own wool 
yarn ..." began Gousin Hetty, trotting beside him and turn- 
ing her old face up to his. 

Marsh stopped short in the hall-way with a ehallenging 
abruptness that brought Marise to a standstill also. The older 
peopie went on down the long dusky hall to the door and out 
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into the garden, not notieing that the other two had stopped. 
The door swung shut behind them. 

Marise felt the man's dark eyes on her, searehing, deter- 
mined. They were far from those first days, she thought, when 
he had taeitly agreed not to look at her like that, very far 
from those first days of delieaey and lightness of toueh. 

With a determination as firm as his own, she made her face 
and eyes opaque, and said on a resolutely gay note, " What's 
the matter? Can't you stand any more information about 
early times in Yermont? You must have been having too 
heavy a dose of Mr. Bayweather. But / like it, you know. I 
find it awfully interesting to know so in detail about any past 
period of human life; as mueh so . . . why not? . . . as 
researehes into whieh provinces of France used half-timber 
houses, and how late? " 

" You like a great many things! " he said impatiently. 

"We must get out into the garden with the others, or 
Gousin Hetty wiU be telling her old-time stories before we ar- 
rive," she answered, moving towards the door. 

She felt her pulse knoeking loud and swift. Strange how a 
easual interehange of words with him would excite and agitate 
her. But it had been more than that. Everything was, with 
him. 

He gave the sidewise toss of his head, whieh had eome to be 
so familiar to her, as though he were tossing a loek of hair from 
his forehead, but he said nothing more, following her down 
the long hall in silenee. 

It was as though she had physieally felt the steel of his 
blade slide gratingly onee more down from her parry. Her 
mental attitude had been so entirely that of a fencer, on the 
alert, watchfully defensive against the quick-flashing attaek of 
the opponent, that she had an instant's absurd fear of letting 
him walk behind her, as though she might feel a thrust in the 
baek. " How ridieulous of mel " she told herself with an in* 
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ward laugh of genuine amusement. ^' Women are as bad as 
fox-terriers for inventing exciting oeeasions out of nothing at 
aU." 

Then in a gust of deep anger^ instantly eome^ instantly gone, 
" Why do I tolerate this for a moment? I was perfectly all 
right before. Why don't I simply send him about his business, 
as I would any other bold meddler? " 

But after this, with an abrupt shift to another plane, " That 
would be aeting prq)osterously, like a silly^ self-consciously 
virtuous matron. What earthly difference does it make to me 
what a easual visitor to our town says or does to amuse him- 
self in his easual stay^ that may end at any moment? And 
how scarifyingly he would laugh at me^ if he knew what eomie 
relies of old prudish reflexes are stirred up by the eontaet with 
his mere human livingness. Heavens! How he would laugh 
to know me eapable of being so ^ guindee/ so personal, fearing 
like any sehool-girl a Airtation in any man's conversation. He 
must never see a traee of that. No matter how startled I ever 
am, he mustn't see anything but a smooth^ amused surface. 
It would be intolerable to have him laugh at me." 

Her hand was on the lateh^ when a deep, mufi9ed murmur 
from the dq)ths admonished her, "Personal vanity . .. . 
that's what's at the bottom of all that you are telling yourself . 
It is a vain woman speaking, and fearing a wound to her 
vanity." 

She resented this, pushed it baek, and elieked the lateh up 
firmly, stepping out into the transparent gold of the late- 
aftemoon sunshine. She turned her head as her eompanion 
eame up behind her on the garden path, half expecting to 
have his eyes meet hers with a visible shade of sardonie moek- 
ery, and prepared to meet it halfway with a similar amusement 
at the absurdity of human beings^ herself ineluded. 

He was not looking at her at all, but straight before him, 
imeonseious for an instant that she had tumed her eyes on him, 
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and in this instant before the eustomary mask of self-con- 
seiousness dropped over his face, she read there, plain and* 
startling to see, unmistakable to her grown woman's experi- 
enee of life, the marks of a deep, and painful, and present 
emotion. 

All of her hair-splittlng speeulations withered to nothing. 
She did not even wonder what it was that moved him so 
strangely and dreadfully. There was no room for thought in 
the profound awed impersonal sympathy whieh with a great 
hush eame upon her at the sight of another human being in 
pain. 

He felt some intimate emanation from her, turned towards 
her, and for the faintest fraction of time they looked at eaeh 
other through a rent in the veil of life. 

dousin Hetty's old voice ealled them cheerfully, " Over here, 
this way under the willow-tree." 

They turned in that direetion, to hear her saying, "... that 
was in 1763 and of eourse they eame on horsebaek, using the 
Indian trails the men had learned during the French-and- 
Indian wars. Great-grandmother (she was a twelve-year-old 
girl then) had brought along a willow switeh from their home 
in Gonneetieut. When the whole lot of them deeided to settle 
here in the valley, and her folks took this land to be theirs, 
she stuek her willow switeh into the groimd, alongside the 
brook here, and this is the tree it grew to be, Looks pretty 
battered up, don't it, like other old folks." 

Mr. Welles tipped his pale, quiet face baek to look up at 
the great tree, stretehing its huge, stiff old limbs mutilated by 
time and weather, aeross the tiny, erystal brook dimpling and 
smiling and murmuring among its many-eolored pebbles. 
" Oueer, isn't it," he speeulated, " how old the tree has grown, 
and how the brook has stayed just as young as ever." 

" It's the other way around between 'Gene Powers' house and 
his pine-tree," eonmaented Aunt Hetty. " The pine-tree gets 
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bigger and finer and stronger all the time, seems 'sthough, and 
the house gets more battered and feebIe-Iooking." 

Marise looked aeross at Marsh and f ound his eyes on her 
with an expression she rarely saw in them, almost a peaceful 
look, as of a man who has had something infinitely satis^^ring 
fall to his lot. He smiled at her gently^ a good^ qiiiet smiley 
and looked away into the extravagant splendor of a row of 
peonies. 

Marise felt an inesplieable happiness, elear and stmny like 
the light in the old garden. She sat down on the beneh and 
fell into a more relaxed and restful pose than she had known 
for some time. What a sweet and graeious thing life eould be 
after all! Could there be a lovelier plaee on earth than here 
among Cousin Hetty's flower-chiIdren. Dear old Cousin 
Hetty, with her wrinkled, stiff exterior, and those bright living 
eyes of hers. She was the willow-tree outside and the brook 
inside, that's what she was. What tender ehildhood reeollee- 
tions were bound up with the sight of that quiet old face. 

" And those rose-bushes,'' eontinued the old woman, " are 
all euttings my great-great-grandmother brought up from Con- 
neetieut, and they eame from euttings our foIks brought ov€r 
from England, in 1634. If 'twas a little later in the season, 
and they were in bloom, you'd see how they're not nearly so 
double as most roses. The petals are bigger and not so eurled 
up, more like wild roses." 

She sat down beside the others on the long wooden beneh, 
and added, " I never dig around one of those bushes, nor eut 
a rose to put in a vase, without I feel as though Great-great- 
grandmother and Grandmother and all the rest were in me, 
still alive." 

"Don't you think," asked Marise of the two men, "that 
there is something awfully sweet about feeling yourseIf a part 
of the past generations, like that? As we do here. To have 
sueh a familiarity with any eorner of the earth . . . well, it 
seems to me like musie, the more familiar it is, the dearer and 
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eloser it is . . . and when there are several generations of 
lamiliarity baek of you. ... I always feel as though my 
life were a part of something mueh bigger than just my life, 
when I feel it a eontinuation of their lives, as mueh as of my 
own ehildhood. It always seems deep and quieting to me." 

Mr. Welles assented wistfully, " It makes me envious." 

Marsh shook his head, sending up a meditative pu£f of 
smoke. " If you want to know how it really strikes me, 111 
have to say it sounds plain sleepy to me. Deep and quieting 
all right, sure enough. But so's opium. And in my experience, 
most things just get duUer and duller, the more familiar they 
are. I don't begin to have time in my life for the living I want 
to do, my own self ! I ean't let my grandmothers and grand- 
fathers eome shoving in for another whirl at it. They Ve had 
their turn. And my turn isn't a minute too long for me. 
Your notion looks to me . . . lots of old aeeepted notions look 
like that to me . . . like a good big dose of soothing syrup 
to get people.safely past the time in their existences when they 
might do some sure-enough personal living ©n their own hook." 
He paused and added in a meditative murmur, '' That time is 
so damn short as it is! " 

He tumed hastily to the old lady with an apology. " Why, 
I beg your pardon! I didn't realize I had gone on talking 
aloud. I was just thinking along to myself. You see, your 
soothing syrup is working on me, the garden, the sun, the 
stillness, all the grandmothers and grandfathers sitting around. 
I am almost half asleep." 

" I'm an old maid, I know," said Gousin Hetty piquantly. 
" But I'm not a proper Massaehusetts old maid. I'm Yermont, 
and a swear-word or two don't seare me. I was brought up on 
first-hand stories of Ethan Allen's talk, and ..." 

Marise broke in hastily, in moek alarm, " Now, Gousin Hetty, 
don't you start in on the story of Ethan Allen and the eow- 
shed that was tou short. I won't have our eity visitors sean- 
dalized by our laek of . . •" 
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eousin Hetty's laughter eut her short^ as merry and young 
a sound as the voice of the brook. ^^ I hadn't thought of that 
story in yearsl " she said. She and Marise laughed together, 
looking at eaeh other. But they said nothing else. 

" Aren't you going to tell us? " asked Mr. Welles with a 
genuine aggrieved surprise whieh tiekled Gousin Hetty into 
more laughter. 

" I shall not rest day or night^ till I have found someone 
who knows that story," said Marsh, adding, " Old Mrs. Powers 
must know it. And she will love to tell it to me. It is evi- 
dently the sort of story whieh is her great speeialty." 

They all laughed, foolishly, light-heartedly. 

Marise eonseiously delighted in the laughter, in the silly, 
light tone of their talk, in the feeling of eoniidenee and seeurity 
whieh bathed her as warmly as the new wine of the spring 
sunshine. She thought passingly, swiftly, with her habitual, 
satirie wonder at her own fancifulness, of her earlier notions 
about steel blades and passes and parries, and being afraid to 
walk down the hall with her " opponent " baek of her. 

Her opponent, this potent, signiSeant personality, lounging 
on the beneh beside her, resting in the interval of a life the 
intensity of whieh was out of her world altogether, the life, 
all power, of a modern rieh man in great a£Fairs; eontroUing 
vast forces, swaying and shaping the lives of thousands of 
weaker men as no potentate had ever done, living in the in- 
stants he allowed himself for personal life (she felt again the 
pang of her sympathy for his look of fierce, inexplicable pain) 
with a eoneentration in harmony with the great seale of his 
other activities. It was, just as the eheap novels ealled it, a 
sort, a bad, inhuman, colorful, fascinating sort of modem ver- 
sion of the superman's life, she reflected. She had been ridieu- 
lous to project her village insignificance into that large-seale 
landseape. 

A distant whistle blew a long, full note, filling the vaUey 
with its vibrations. 
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" Is that a train, at this hour? " murmured Mr. Welles. His 
voice was sunk to a somnolent monotone, his hands folded over 
his waisteoat moved slowly and rhythmieally with his breath- 
ing. It was evident that he did not in the least eare whether 
it was a train or not. 

"Oh «(?/" said Marise, severely, disapproving the vague- 
ness and inaeeuraey of his observation. "That's the mill- 
whistle, blowing the elosing-hour. You're no true Ashleyan, 
not to have learned the di£Ference between the voices of the 
different whistles of the day." 

She turned to Marsh^ tilting her wings for a eaprieious 
Aight. " I think it's part of the stubborn stiff-jointedness of 
human imagination, don't you, that we don't hear the beauty 
of those great steam-whistles. I wonder if it's not uneon- 
seious art that gave to our mighty maehines sueh voices of 
qower." 

" Isn't it perhaps ostentatious to eall the family saw-mill a 
*mighty maehine '? " inquired Marsh mildly. He sat at the 
end of the beneh, his arm along the baek behind Mr. Wdles, 
his head turned to the side, his soft hat pulled low over his 
forehead, looking at the garden and at Marise out of half-shut, 
sleepy eyes. 

Marise went on, drawing breath for a longer Aight. " When 
the train eomes sweeping up the valley, trailing its great 
beautiful banner of smoke, I feel as though it were the eres- 
eendo announeing something, and at the erossing, when that 
noble rounded note blares out . . . why, it's the musie for 
the setting. Nothing else eould eope with the depth of the 
valley, the highness and blaekness of its moimtain walls, and 
the steepness of the Eagle Roeks." 

"I eall that going some, 'noble rounded note M " mur- 
mured Marsh, lifting his eyebrows with a visible effort and 
letting his eyes fall half shut, against the brillianee of the 
fiunshine. 

Marise lau^ed, and persisted. "Just beeause it's ealled 
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a steam-whistle, we won't hear its beauty and grandeur, till 
something else has been invented to take its plaee, and then 
well look baek sentimentally and regret it." 

" Maybe you will," eoneeded Marsh. 

The two elder looked on, idly amused at this give-and-take. 

" And I don't suppose," eontinued Marise, " to take another 
instanee of modern laek of imagination, that you have ev» 
notieed, as an element of picturesque power in modem life, 
the splendid puissanee of the traffic eop's presenee in a eity 
street." 

They all had a protesting laugh at this, starded for an 
instant from their dreaminess. 

" Yes, and if I eould think of more grandiloquent words to 
express him, I'd use them," said Marise deSantly, launehing 
out into yet more outrageous Aights of rhetorie. "I eould 
stand for hours on a street eorner, admiring the eompleteness 
with whieh he is transiigured out of the human limitations 
of his mere personality, how he feels, iiaming through his 
every vein and artery, the invincible power of The Law, 
freely set over themselves by all those turbulent, unruly human 
beings, surging around him in their fiery speed-genii. He 
raises his arm. It is not a human arm, it is the deeree of the 
entire raee. And as far as it ean be seen, all those wilful fierce 
ereatures bow themselves to it. The eurrent boils past him 
in one direetion. He lets it go till he thinks fit to stop it. 
He sounds his whistle, and raises his arm again in that in- 
imitable gesture of omnipotenee, And again they bow them- 
selves. Now that the priest before the altar no longer sways 
humanity as he did, is there anywhere else, any other sueh 
visible embodiment of might, majesty, and power as . . . " 

" Graeious me, Marise! " warned her old eousin. " I know 
you're only running on with your foolishness, but I think you're 
going pretty far when you mix a polieeman up with priests and 
altars and things. I don't believe Mr.^ Bayweather would like 
that very wdl." 
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" He wouldn't mind," demmred Marise. " He'd think it an 
interesting historieal parallel." 

" Mrs. Bayweather would have a thing or two to say." 

"Right you are. Mrs. Ba^rweather would eertainly say 
something! " agreed Marise. 

She stood up. " I'm hypnotized into perfect good-for-noth- 
ingness like the rest of you by the loveliness of the afternoon 
and the nieeness of everybody. Here it is almost eating-time 
and I haven't even opened the baskets. No, don't you move," 
she eommanded the others, beginning to stir from their nirvana 
to make dutiful offers of help. " I'U eall the ehildren. And 
Neale will be here in a moment." 

She went baek to the house, down the long walk, imder the 
grape-arbor, still only faintly shaded with sprigs of pale green. 
She was ealling, " Ghildren! ChUdren! Come and help with 
the supper.'' 

She vanished into the house. There was a moment or two of 
intense quiet, in whieh the almost horizontal rays of the set- 
ting sim poured a ilood of palpable gold on the three motionless 
figures in the garden. 

Then she emerged again, her husband beside her, earrying 
the largest of the baskets, the ehildren struggling with other 
baskets, a pail, an ice-cream-freezer, while the dog wove eireles 
about them, wrought to exaltation by the eomplieated smell of 
the eatables. 

" Neale was just eoming in the front gate," she explained, 
as he nodded familiarly to the men and bent to kiss the old 
woman's eheek. "Gousin Hetty, just look at Elly in that 
night-eap of Great-aunt Pauline's. Doesn't she look the image 
of that old daguerreotype .of Grandmother? See here, Mark, 
who said you eould trail that sword out here? That belongs in 
the attie." 

" Oh, let him, let him, " said Gousin Hetty peaeeably. 
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"There's nothing mueh less breakable than a sword. He 
ean't hurt it." 

" IVe woren it lots of times before," said Mark. " Aunt 
Hetty always let me to. Fawer, won't you 'trap it tight to 
me, so's I won't 'traddle it so mueh." 

" Mother," said EUy, eoming up elose to Marise, as she 
stood unpaeking the dishes, "I was looking inside that old 
diary, the one in the red leather cover, your grandmother's, 
I guess, the diary she wrote when she was a yoimg lady. And 
she was having a perfectly dreadful time whether she eould 
believe the Doetrine of the Trinity. She seemed to feel so 
bad about it. She wrote how she eouldn't sleep nights, and 
eried, and everything. It was the Holy Ghost she eouldn't 
make any sense out of. Mother, what in the world is the 
Doetrine of the Trinity? " 

" For merey's sakesl " eried Gousin Hetty. " I never saw 
sueh a family! Elly, what won't you be up to, next? I ean't 
eall that a proper thing for a little girl to talk about, right 
out, so." 

"Mother, you tell me," said Elly, looking up into her 
mother's face with the expression of tranquil trust whieh was 
like a visibl€ radianee. Marise always felt seared, she told 
herself , when Elly looked at her like that. She made a little 
helpless shrugged gesture of surrender with her shoulders, set- 
ting down on the table a plate of eold slieed lamb. " EUy, 
darling, I ean't stop just this minute to tell you about it, and 
anyhow I don't understand any more about it than Grand- 
mother did. But I don't eare if I don't. The first quiet 
minute we have together, III tell you enough so you ean 
understand why she eared." 

" AII right, when I go to bed tonight 111 remind you to," 
Elly made the engagement definite, She added, with a shout, 
" Oh, Mother, ehkken sandwiehesl Oh, I didn't know we were 
going to have eMeken sandwiehes. Mother^ ean't we b^n 
now? I'm awfully hungry." 
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" Hello," said Neale, looking baek toward the house. " Here 
eomes Eugepia, arisen from her nap. Paul, run baek into the 
house and bring out another ehair. Marise, have you e^Iained 
who Eugenia is? " 

" Oh la, la, nol " exclaimed Marise. " I forgot they didn't 
know her. Quick, you do it, Neale." 

" Old friend of my wife's, sort of haIf-<:ousin several-times 
removed, sehoolmates in France together, the kind of old 
family friend who eomes and goes in the house at will," said 
Neale rapidly. " Cultivated, artistie, and so on." 

" Oh, Neale, how slightingly you put itl " eried Marise under 
her breath. " She's made herself into one of the rarest and most 
finished ereationsl " 

Neale went on rapidly, in a low tone as the neweomer 
stepped slowly down the path, "She toils not, neither does 
she spin . . . doesn't have to. Highbrow, very, and yet 
stylish, veryl Most unusual eombination." He added as final 
information, " Spinster, by conviction," as he stepped forward 
to greet her. 

The other two men stood up to be presented to the new- 
eomer, who, making e^er^rthing to Marise's eyes seem rough 
and countrified, advanced towards them, self-possessed, and 
indifferent to all those eyes turned on her. In her gleaming, 
supple dress of satin-like ivory jersey, she looked some tiny, 
finished, }ewel-object, infinitely breakable, at whieh one ought 
only to look if it were safely behind glass. 

" There is some^pne of Marsh's own world, the * great world ' 
he speaks of," thought Marise. She was not aware of any 
wistfulness in her reeognition of this fact, but she was moved 
to stand eloser to her husband, and onee as she moved about, 
setting the table, to lay her fingers for an instant on his hand. 

" We'r6 going to have iee-eream, Eugenia," announeed Paul, 
leaning on the arm of her ehair after she and all the others 
were seated again. 

" That's good news," she said equably. She laid a small, 
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beautifiil hand on the ehild's shoulder, and with a smooth, im- 
pereeptible movement^ set him a little fiirther from her. Paul 
did not observe this manoeuver, but his mother did^ with an 
inward smile. '^ Paul, don't hang on Eugenia like that/' she 
ealled to him. 

" But she smells so sweetl " protested the little boy, 

Mr. Welles held out a sympathizing hand and drew the ehild 
to him. He too had seen that gesture. 

" Come here, all you little foIks," ordered Marise, now sai- 
ously beginning to serve the meal, " and start waiting on tke 
table." 

" CoId lamb! " eried Cousin Hetty with enthusiasm. " I'm 
30 glad. Agnes won't toueh mutton or lamb. She says they 
taste so like a sheep. And so we don't often have it." 

" Paul, ean you be trusted to pour the hot ehoeolate? " 
asked his mother. " No^ Neale, don't get up. I want to see if 
the ehildren ean't do it all." 

From where she sat at the foot of the table, she direeted 
the operations. The ehildren stepped about, serious, respon- 
sible, their rosy faces translueent in the long, searehing, Ievel 
rays sent up by the sun, low in The Noteh. Dishes elieked 
lightly, knives and forks jingled, eups were set baek with little 
dinking noises on saueers. All these indoor sounds were oddly 
diminished and unresonant under the open sky, just as the ehat- 
ting, laughing flow of the voices, even though it rose at times to 
bursts of mirth whieh the ehildren's shouts made noisy, never 
drowned out the sweet, seeret talk of the brook to itself. 

Marise was aware of all this, riehly and happily aware of 
the compIexities of an impression whose total seemed to her, 
for the moment, felicity itself. It pleased her, all, every bit 
of it, pleased and amused her; the dear ehildren, Paul wor- 
shiping at the shrine of Eugenia's eleganeies, Mark the absurd 
darling with that grotesque sword between his legs, Elly de- 
vouring her favorite sandwieh with impassioned satisfaction 
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and wondering about the Holy Ghost; Gousin Hetty, ageless^ 
pungent, and savoiy as one of her herbs; Mr. Welles, the old 
tired darling eome into his haven, loving Paul as he would hi& 
own grandson; Eugenia orehid-like against their apple-blossom 
rustieity; Marsh . . . how tremendously more simpdtieo he 
had seemed this afternoon than ever before, as though one 
might really like him, and not just find him exciting and inter- 
esting; Neale, dear Neale with his ealm eyes into whieh it did 
everyone good to look. AII of them at ease, friendly, enjo3dng, 
food, the visible world, and eaeh other. Where, after all, 
were those traditional, troubling, insoluble intrieaeies of humaa 
relationships whieh had been tormenting her and darkening her 
sky? It was all so good and simple if one eould only remaia 
good and simple oneself . There was no lightning to fear in that 
lueent sunset air. 

Presently, as the talk turned on flowers and the dates of 
their blooming, Eugenia said to her easually, " Marisette, here 
we are the first of June and past, and the roses here are less 
advanced than they were at TivoIi the last of Mareh. Do 
you remember the day when a lot of us sat outdoors and ate a 
pienie dinner, just as we do now? It was the day we elimbed 
Monte Cavo." 

Marise explained, '^ Miss Mills is a friend who dates baek 
even before my husband's time, baek to our student days in 
Rome." To Eugenia she said, " You're giving us both away 
and showing how long ago it is, and how youVe forgotten about 
details. We never eould have elimbed up Monte Cavo, the 
day we went to TivoIi. They don't go on the same excursion, 
at all." 

" That's true," agreed Eugenia indifferently, " you're right. 
Monte Cavo goes with the Roeea di Papa expedition." 

Before she eould imagine a possible reason, Marise felt her 
hands go eold and moist. The sky seemed to darken and 
lower above her. Eugenia went on, "And I never went t» 
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Koeea di Papa with you^ at all, I'm sure of that. That was a 
trip you took after you had dropped me for Neale. In fact, 
it was on that very expedition that you got formaIIy engaged, 
don't you remember? You and Neale walked over from Monte 
Cavo and only just eaught the last ear down." 

Ridieulousl Preposterousl Marise told herself that it was 
not possible that her hands were trembling so. It was merely 
a physieal reaetion, sueh as one had when startled by some 
trivial sudden event. But she eouldn't make them stop trem- 
bling. She eouldn't make them stop. 

What nonsense to be so agitated. Nobody eould remember 
the name from that evening, weeks and weeks ago. And what 
if they did? What eould they make of it? 

It seemed to her that dusk had fall^ in the garden. Where 
was that lueent sunset air? 

She heard Eugenia's voice going on, and Neale ehiming in 
with a laugh, and did not understand what they said. Surely 
cverybody must have forgotten. 

She hazarded a quick glanee at Mr. Welles' face and drew 
a long breath of relief. He had forgotten, that was evident. 
She looked beyond him to Marsh. He too would eertainly 
have forgotten. 

He was waiting for her eyes. And when they met his, she 
felt the lightning fiash. He had not forgotten. 



n 

Marsh suddenly found it unbearable. He wasn't used to 
keeping the eurb on himself like this, and he hadn't the least 
intention of learning how to do it. A fierce, physieal irritability 
overcame him, and he stopped short in the hall, just beeause he 
eould not stand the silly ehatter that was always fiowing from 
tbese silly people about their fooIish a&airs. If they only 
knew what he was Ieaving unsaidl 
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tie had not meant to make Marise halt^ too, his movement 
having been a mere uneonsidered reflex, but of eourse she did 
stop, apparently surprised by the brusqueness of his aetion, 
and faced him there in the dusky hall-way. She was so elose 
to him that he eould see every detail of her face and person, 
just as he eould at night when he elosed his eyes; so elose 
that for an instant he felt her breath on his face. He ground 
his teeth, minded, that instant, to throw down the trumpery 
little waU of convention. It eouldn't stand, he knew with an 
experienced eertainty of his own power that it eouldn't stand 
for an instant against him. The day he ehose to put his 
shoulder to it, down it would go in a heap of rubble. 

But the wall was not all. Usually it was all. But with this 
woman it was nothing, a mere aeeident. Beyond it she stood, 
valid, and looked at him out of those long eyes of hers. What 
was in her mind? She looked at him now, quietly, just as 
usual, made some light easual remark, and efIortIessly, as 
though she had some malign and invincible eharm, she had 
passed from out his power again, and was walking with that 
straight, sure tread of hers, down to the door. 

If he eould have done it, he would have struek at her from 
behind. 

He eould get no hold on her, eould not take the first step. 
All during those weeks and weeks, he had thrown out his net, 
and had eaught enough facts, Lord knows. But had he any 
eertainty that he had put them together right? He had not 
yet eaught in her any one tone or look or phrase that would 
give him the immistakable due. He had set down words 
apd words and words that would tell him what her Iife really 
was, if he only knew the alphabet of her language. He might 
be making a fooI of himself with his almost eertainty that she 
was eonseious of having outgrown^ like a splendid tropieal 
tree, the wretehed little kitehen-garden where fate had trans- 
planted her. When he eould stamp down his heat of feeling 
and let his intelligenee have a moment's play, he was perf eetly 
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eapable of seeing that he might be misinterpreting everything 
he had observed. For instanee, that evening over the photo- 
graph-album with her betrayal of some strong f eeling of dis- 
taste for the plaee near Rome. It was evident, from her 
tone, her look, her gesture, that the name of it brought up 
some aeutely distasteful memory to her, but that eould mean 
anything, or nothing. It might be merely some sordid aeeident, 
as that a drunken workman had said something brutal to her 
there. Women of her sort, he knew, never forgot those things, 
Or any one of a thousand sueh ineidents. He would never 
know the significance of that gesture of shrinking of hers. 

As he walked behind her, he looked hard at her baek, with 
its undulating, vase-like beauty, so elose to him; and felt ha: 
immeasurably distant. She opened the door now and went out 
into the sunlight, stepping a little to one side as though to make 
roomTor him to eome up beside her. He foimd that he knew 
every tum of her head, every poise of her shoulders and aetion 
of her hands, the whole rhythm of her body, as though they 
were his own. And there she passed from him, far and 
remote. 

A sudden eertainty of fore-ordained^defeat eame over him, 
as he had never known before. He was amazed at the violence 
of his pain, intolerable, intolerablel 

She turned her head quickly and eaught his eyes in this 
instant of inexplicable suffering. 

What miraeulous thing happened then? It seemed to him 
that her face wavered in golden rays, from the radianee of her 
eyes. For she did not withdraw her gaze. She looked at him 
with an instant, profound sympathy and pity, no longer her- 
5elf, transSgured, divine by the depth of her humanity. 

The sore bitterness went out from his heart. 

A voice ealled. She tumed away. He felt himself follbw- 
ing her, He looked about him, light-headed with relief from 
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pain. The qiiiet, Aowering worid shimmered rainbow-like. 
Wbat a strange power one human being eould have with an- 
other that a look eould be an eventl 

He walked more slowly, feeling with a eurious pleasure the 
insatiable desire for possession ebbing from him. Why not 
let it ebb entirely? Why not enjoy the ineffable sweetness 
of what he eould have? That was what would please her, 
what she would like, what she would give, freely. In this 
moment of hush, he quite saw how it would be possible, al- 
though he had never for a moment before in his life believed 
it. Yes, possible and lovely. Af ter all, he must stop sometime, 
and take the slower paee. Why not now, when there was a 
eertain and great prize to be won . . . ? 

People talked around him. He talked and did not know his 
own words. Marise spun those sparkling webs of nonsense 
of hers, and made him laugh, but the next moment he eould 
not have told what she had said. He must somehow have 
been very tired to take sueh intense pleasure in being at rest. 

Her husband eame, that rough and energetie husband. The 
ehildren eame, the ehildren whose restless, seliish, noisy prey- 
ing on their mother usually annoyed him so, and still the 
eharm was not broken. Marise, as she always did when her 
husband and ehildren were there, retreated into a remote 
plane of futile busyness with details that servants should have 
eared for; answering the ehildren's silly questions, belonging 
to everyone, her personal existence blotted out. But this time 
he felt still, deep within him, the penetrating sweetness of her 
eyes as she had looked at him. 

A tiresome, sophistieated friend of Marise's eame, too, some- 
how intruding another personality into the eirele, already too 
full, and yet he was but vaguely irritated by her. She only 
brought out by eontrast the thrilling quality of Marise's golden 
presenee. He basked in that, as in the sunshine, and thought 
of nothing else. 
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Possibilities he had never dreamed of, stretehed before 
him, possibilities of almost im{>a:soiial and yet desirable exist- 
enee. Perhaps this was the tuming-point of his life. He 
supposed there really was one, sometime, for everybody. 

"... Roeea di Papa ..." someone had said. Or had he 
dreamed it? He awoke with an inward boimd, like a man 
springing up from sleep at a sudden noise. His first look 
was for Marise. She was pale. He had not dreamed it. 

The Yoiee went on . . . the neweomer's, the one they ealled 
Eugenia . . . yes, she had known them in Italy. Marise had 
just said they had been friends before her marriage. 

The Yoiee went on. How he listened as though erouehed 
before the keyhole of a doorl Only three or four sentenees, 
quite easual and trivial in eontent, pronouneed in that self- 
eonsdously eosmopolitan aeeent. Then the voice stopped. 

It had said enou^ for him. Now he knew. Now he had 
that due. 

He had the sensation of rising to his full height, exultantly, 
every faculty as alert as though he had never been drugged to 
sleep by those weak notions of renuneiation. The eonseious- 
ness bf power was like a sweet taste in his mouth. The deep, 
fundamental, inalienable need for possession stretehed itself, 
titanie and mighty, refreshed, reposed, and strengthened by the 
invoIimtary rest it had had. . 

He fixed his eyes on Marise, waiting for the tirst inter- 
ehange of a look. He eould see that her hands were trem- 
bling; and smiled to himself. She was looking at the old man. 

Now, in a moment she would look at him. 

There were her eyes. She had looked at him. Thunder 
roUed in his ears. 



C3IAPTER Xn 
HEARD FROM THE STUDY 

June 2a 
From his desk in the inner room where he finally buekled down 
to those estimates about the popple-wood easters, Neale eould 
f ollow, more or less elosely, as his attention varied^ the eve- 
ning aetiyities of the household. 

First there had been the elinking and laughter from the 
dining-room and kitehen where Marise and the ehildren eleared 
off the table and washed the dishes. How sweet their voices 
sounded, all light and gayl £very oeeasion for being with 
their mother was fun for the kids. How happy Marise made 
them! And how they throve in that happiness like little plants 
in the sunshinel 

When you really looked at what went on about you, how 
f unny and silly lots of traditional ideas did seem. That notion, 
solemnly aeeepted by the would-be sophistieated modems, for 
instanee, that a woman of beauty and intelligenee was being 
wasted unless she was engaged in being the ^'emotional in* 
spiration " of some man's Iife: whieh meant in plain English, 
stimulating his sexual desire to that fever-heat whieh they 
ealled impassioned Iiving. As if there were not a thousand 
other forms of deep fulfilment in Iife. People who thou^t 
that, how narrow and eramped they seemed, and blinded to 
the bigness and variety of Iife! But then, of eourse, everybody 
hadn't had under his eyes a ereature genuinely rieh and variouSy 
like Marise, and hadn't seen how all ehildren feasted on her 
eharm like bees on honey, and how old people adored her, and 
how, just by being herseU, she enriehed and civilized every 
Iife that touehed her, and made every plaee she lived in a 
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home for the human spirit. And Heaven knew she was, with 
all that, the real emotional inspiration of a man's life, a man 
who loved her a thousand times more than in his ignorant and 
passionate youth. 

Come, this wasn't work. He might as well have stayed out 
with the famlly and helped with the dishes. This was being 
like Eugenia Mills, who always somehow had something to do 
upstairs when there was any work to do downstairs. Eugenia 
was a woman who somehow managed to stand from under lif e, 
anyhow, had been the most successful draft-dodger he knew. 
No eall had been urgent enough to get her to the reeruiting 
station to shoulder her share of what everybody had to do. 
But what did she get out of her successful shirking? She 
was in plain proeess of drying up and blowing away. 

He turned to his desk and drew out the papers whieh had the 
figures and estimates on that popple. He would see if the 
Wamer woodlot had as mueh popple and basswood on it as 
they thought. It would, of eourse, be easiest to get it off 
that lot, if there were enough of it to fill the order for easters. 
The Hemmingway lot and the Dornwood lot oughtn't to be 
lumbered except in winter, with snow for the sleds. But you 
eould haul straight downhill from the Waraer lot, even on 
wheelSy using the baek lane in the Eagle Roeks woods. There 
was a period of elose attention to his papers, when he heard 
nothing at all of what went on in the rooms next his study. 
His mind was working with the rapid, trained exactitude whieh 
was a delight to him, with a sure, firm grasp on the whole 
problem in all its eomplieated parts. 

Einally he nodded with satisfaction, pushed the papers away, 
and lighted his pipe, eontentedly. He had it by the tail. 

He leaned baek in his ehair, drawing on the newly lighted 
pipe and riuninating again. He thought to himself that he 
would like to see any other man in the valley who eould make 
an estimate like that^ and be sure of it, who would know.what 
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facts to gather and where to get them, on the eost of euttmgandA 
hauling in different seasons^ on mill-work and transportation- 
and overhead expenses, and how to market and where, and how' 
to get money and how to get eredit and how to manage these^ 
eranky independent Yankees and the hot-tempered irrespoor- 
Bible Ganueks. It was all very wdl for advanced radieals to 
say that the eommon workmen in a business were as good as the 
head of the eoneera. They weren't and that was all there 
was to be said about it. Any one of them, any single one of 
his employees, put in his plaee as manager^ would nm the 
business into a hole as deq) as hell inside six months. And 
if you put the whole lot of them at it, it would only be six 
weeks instead of six months before the bust-up. 

There again, what people kept saying about lif e, things clever 
people said and that got aeeepted as the clevt:r things to say, 
how awfully beside the mark they seem to you, when you 
found out aetual facts by eoming up against them. What a 
difference some first-hand experience with what you were 
talking about, did make with what you said. What clever ' 
folks ought to say was not that the workmen were as good as 
the head or the same sort of flesh and blood, beeause they 
weren't; but that the head exploited his natural eapaeities out 
of all proportion, getting sueh an outrageous share of the 
money they all made together, for doing what was natural to 
him, and what he enjoyed doing. Take himself for instanee. 
If by some freak, he eould make more money out of being one 
of the hands, would he go down in the ranks, stand at a 
maehine all day and eut the same wooden shapes, hour after 
hour: or drive a team day after day where somebody else told 
him to go? You bet your life he wouldn'tl He didn't need 
all the money he eould squeeze out of everybody eoneerned, 
to make him do his job as manager. His real pay was the 
feeling of managing, of doing a job he was fitted for, and that 
was worth doing. 

How fine it had always been of Marise to baek hh& up in 
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' that view of the business^ not to want him to eheat the um- 

:pire, even if he eould get away with it, even though it would J 

have meant enough sight more money for them, even though/ 

'the umpire didn't exist as yet, except in his own eonseienee, 

'in his own idea of what he was up to in his business. Never 

'onee had Marise had a moment of that baekward-looking 

hankering for more money that turned so many women into 

pillars of salt and their husbands into legalized sneak-thieves. 

He puUed out some of the letters from Ganada about the 

Powers ease, and fingered them over a little. He had brought 

them home this evening, and it wasn't the first time dther, to 

try to get a good hour alone with Marise to talk it over with 

her. He frowned as he reflected that he seemed to have had 

mi^ty little ehanee for talking anything over with Marise 

sinee his return. There always seemed to be somebody stiek- 

ing around; one of the two men next door, who didn't have 

anything to do btU stiek around, or Eugenia, who appeared 

to have settled down entirely on them this time. Well, perhaps 

it was just as well to wait a little longer and say nothing about 

it, till he had those last final verifications in his hands. 

What in thunder did Eugenia eome to visit them for, any- 
how? Their way of life must make her siek. Why did she 
bother? Oh, probably her old affection for Marise. They had 
been girls together, of eourse, and Marise had been good to her. 
Women thought more of those old-time relations than men. 
Well, he eould stand Eugenia if she eould stand them, he 
guessed. But she wasn't one who grew on him with the years. 
He had less and less patienee with those fussy little ways, 
found less and less amusing those frequent, small eat-Iike 
gestures of hers, pieking off an invisible thread from her sleeve, 
rolling it up to an invisible ball between her white finger and 
thumb, and easting it delieately away; or settling a ring, or 
brushing off invisible dust with a flick of a polished finger-nail; 
all these manoeuvers executed with sueh leisure and easy de- 
liberation that they didn't make her seem restless, and you 
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knew she ealeulated that eSeet. A man who had had years with 
a realy living woman like Marise, didn't know whether to lau^ 
or swear at sueh mannerisms and the self-consciousness that 
underlay them. 

There she was eoming down the stairs now, when she heard 
Marise at the piano, with the ehildren, and knew there was no 
more work to be done. Pshawl He had meant to go out and 
join the others, but now he would wait a while, till he had 
finished his pipe. A pipe beside Eugenia's perfumed eigarettes 
always seemed so gross. And he wanted to loimge at his 
ease, streteh out in his arm-ehair with his feet on another. 
Gould you do that, with Eugenia fashion-plating herseU on the 
sofa? 

He leaned baek smoking peacefully, listening to Marise's 
voice brimming up all aroimd the ehildren's as they romped 
through "The raggle-taggle g^^sies, ohl *' 

What a mastery of the piano Marise had, subduing it to the 
slender pipe of those child-voices as long as they sang, and 
rolli^g out sumptuous harmonies in the intervals of the song. 
Lueky kidsl Lueky kidsl to have ehildhood memories like 
that. 

He heard Paul say, " Now let's sing ' Massa's in the eold, 
eold ground,' " and EUy shriek out, " No, Mother, not It's 
so terribly sad! I ean't stand itl " And Paul answer with 
that eertainty of his always being in the right, "Aw, Elly, 
it's not fair. Is it, Mother, fair to have Elly keep us from 
singing one of the nieest songs we have, just beeause she's so 
fooIish? » 

His father frowned. Queer about Paul. He'd do anything 
for Elly if he thought her in trouble, would stand up for her 
against the biggest buUy of the sehool-yard. But he eouldn't 
keep himself from . . . it was perhaps beeause Paul eould not 
understand that . . . now how eould Marise meet this little 
problem in family equity, he wondered? Her solutions of the 
ehildren's knots always tiekled him. 
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She was saying, " Let's see. EUy, it doesn't look to me as 
though you had any right to keep Paul f rom singing a song he 
likes. And, Paul; it doesn't seem as though you had any right 
to make EUy listen to a song that makes her ery. Let's settle 
it this way. We ean't move the piano, but we ean move EUy. 
Elly dear, suppose you go 'way out through the kitehen and 
shut both doors and stand on the baek poreh. Touele will 
probably be there, looking out, the way she does evenings, so 
you won't be alone. I'U send Mark out to get you when we're 
through. And beeause it's not very mueh fun to stand out in 
the dark, you ean stop and get yourseU a pieee of eoeoanut 
eake as you go through the pantry." 

Neale laughed silently to himseU as he heard the doors 
open and shut and EUy's light tread die away. How per- 
fectly Marise understood her little daughterl It wasn't only 
over the piano that Marise had a mastery, but over everybody's 
nature. She played on them as surely, as riehly as on any 
instrument. That's what he eaUed real art-in-life. Why 
wasn't it creative art, as mueh as anything, her Blondin-Uke 
aeeuraey of poise among aU the conflicting elements of family- 
life, the warring interests of the diSerent temperaments, ages, 
sexes, natures? Why wasn't it an artistie ereation, the un- 
broken happiness and harmony she drew out of those elements, 
as mueh as the pieture the painter drew out of the reds and 
blues and yellows on his palette? If it gave an aetor a high 
and disinterested pleasure when he had an inspiration, or heard 
himself give out a true and freshly found intonation, or make 
exactly the right gesture, whether anybody in the audienee 
applauded him or not, why wouldn't the mother of a family 
and maker of a home have the same pleasure, and by heek! 
just as high and disinterested, when she had onee more tumed 
the triek, had an inspiration, and foimd a eourse that all her 
eharges, young and old, eould steer together? WeU, there 
was one, anyhow, of Marise's audienee who often gave her a 
sUent hand-elap of admiration. 
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The wailing, lugubrious notes of the negro lament rose now, 
Paul's voice loud and elear and full of relish. "It takes a 
heavy stimulant to give Paul his sensations," thought his father» 
" What would take the hide right off of EUy, just gives him an 
agreeable tingle." His pipe went out as he listened, and he 
reaehed for a mateh. The song stopped. Someone had eome 
in. He heard Paul's voice ery joyfulIy, "Oh goody, M^. 
Welles, eome on up to the piano." 

Neale leaned forward with a slightly unpleasant stirring of 
his blood and listened to see if the old man had oome alone. 
No, of eourse he hadn't. He never did. 

There was Eugenia's voice saying, " Good-evening, Mr. 
Marsh." She would move over for him on the sofa and annex 
him with a look. Well, let her have him. He was her kind 
more than theirs, the Lord knew. Probably he was used to 
having that sort of woman annex him. 

Neale moved his head restlessly and shifted his position. 
His pipe and his arm-ehair had lost their savor. The room 
seemed hot to him and he got up to open a window. Stand- 
ing there by the open sash, looking out into the blue, misty 
glory of an overclouded moonlight night, he deeided that he 
would not go in at all, and join them. He felt tired and out 
of sorts, he found. And they were sueh infernal talkers, 
Eugenia and Marsh. It wore you out to hear them, espeeially 
as you felt all the time that their speeulations on life and 
human nature were so far off, that it would be just wasting 
your breath to try to set them right. He'd stay here in the 
study and smoke and maybe doze off a little, till they went 
away. Marise had known he had business Sguring to do, and 
she would have a perfectly valid excuse to give them for his 
non-appearanee. Not that he had any illusions as to anybody 
there missing him at all. 

He heard Mark's little voice sound shrilly from the pantry, 
" Come on, EUy. It's all right. IVe even putten away the 
book that's got that song." 
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Some splendid^ surging shouts from the piano and the voices 
began on " The Battle Hymn of the Republie," Neale eould 
hear Mr. Welles' shaky old bass booming away this time. He 
was probably sitting down with Faul on his knees. It was 
really niee of the old eodger to take sueh a fancy to Paul, and 
be able to see those sterling qualities of his, through Paul's 
surface imIoveliness that eame mostly from his slowness of 
imagination. 

The voices stopped; EUy said, " That song sounds as if it 
were proud of itself." Her father's heart melted in the utter 
prostration of tendemess he felt for his little daughter. How 
like Elly! What a quick intelligenee animated the sensitive, 
touehing, appealing, defenseless darling that EUy wasl Marise 
must have been a little girl like that. Think of her growing 
up in sueh an atmosphere of disunion and Sightiness as that 
weak mother of hers must have given her. Queer, how Marise 
didn't seem to have a traee of that weakness, unless it was that 
funny physieal impressionableness of hers, that she eould laugh 
at herself, but that still wrought on her, so that if measles 
were going the rounds, she eould see symptoms of measles in 
everything the ehildren did or didn't do; or that weil-known 
habit of hers, that even the ehildren laugbed about with her, of 
f eeling things erawling all over her f or hours af ter she had seen 
a eaterpillar. Well, that was only the other side of her 
extraordinary sensitiveness, that made her know how everybody 
was f eeling, and what to do to make him feel better. She had 
often said that she would eertainly die if she ever tried to 
study medieine, beeause as fast as she read of a symptom she 
would have it, herself. But she wouldn't die. She'd Iive and 
make a cracker-jack of a doetor, if she'd ever tried it, enough 
sight better than some eallous brute of a boy with no imagina- 
tion. 

"One more song before bed-time," annoimeed Marise. 
"And well let Mark ehoose. It's his turn." 

A long silenee, in whieh Neale amusedly divined Mark torn 
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between his many favorites. Pinally the high sweet little 
treble, "Well, let's make it 'Down Among the Dead 
Men.' '' 

At whieh Neale langhed silently again. What a eireus the 
kids werel 

The eloek struek nine as they Snished this^ and Neale 
heard the stir and shifting of ehairs. Paul said^ '^ Mother, 
Mr. Welles and I have fixed it up, that he's going to put us to 
bed tonight, if you'll let him." Amused surprise from Marise: 
Mr. Welles' voice saying he really would like it, never had seen 
any ehildren in their nightgowns except in the movies; Paul 
saying, " Graeiousl We don't wear nightgowns like women. 
We wear pajamasl "; Mark's voice erying, " Well show you 
how we play foot-fight on the rug. We have to do that bare- 
foot, so eaeh one ean tiekle ourseIves;" as usual, no sound 
from Elly probably still reveling in the proudness of " The 
Battle H^mm of the Republie." 

A datter of feet on the stairs, the ehirping voices mufi9ed by 
the shutting of a door overhead, and Eugenia's voice, musieal 
and carefully modulated, saying, "Well, Marisette, you look 
perfectly worn out with fatigue. You haven't looked a bit 
well lately, anyhow. And I'm not surprised. The way those 
ehildren take it out of youl " 

" Damn that woman! " thought Neale. That sterile Iife of 
hers had starved out from her even the eapaeity to under- 
stand a really human existence when she saw it. Not that she 
had ever seemed to have any eonsiderable seed-bed of human 
possibilities to be starved, even in youth, if he eould judge from 
his memory, now very dim, of how she had seemed to him in 
Rome, when he had first met her, along with Marise. He 
remembered that he had said of her fantastically, to a feIIow 
in the pension, that she reminded him of a spool of silk thread. 
And now the silk thread had all been wound o£f, and there was 
only the bare wooden spool Ieft. 

" It's not surprising that Mrs. Grittenden gets tired," eom- 
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mented Marsh's voice. " She doo^ the work of four or five 
persons." 

" Yes," agreed Eugenia, " I don't know how she does it . . . 
eook, nurse^ teaeher, housekeeper^ welfare-worker, seamstresSi 
gardener ..." 

" Oh, let up, let up! " Neale heard Marise say, with an 
impatienee that pleased him. She must have been at the piano 
as she spoke, for at onee there rose, smiting to the heart, 
the solemn, gloriouS| hopeless ehords of the last part of the 
Pathetie Symphony. Heavens! How Marise eould playl 

When the last dull^ dreary, beautiful note had vibrated into 
silenee, Eugenia murmured, " Doesn't that always make you 
^ant to erawl under the sod and pull the daisies over you? " 

" Ashes, ashes, not daisies," eorreeted Marsh, dreamily. 

There was, thought Neale listening eritieally to their intona- 
tions, a voluptuous, perverse pleasure in despair whieh he 
foimd very distasteful. Despair was a real and honest and 
deadly emotion. Folks with appetites sated by having every- 
thing they wanted, oughtn't to use despair as a sort of eondi- 
ment to perk up their jaded zest in life. " Confounded play- 
aetors! " he thought, and wondered what Marise's reaetion to 
them was. 

He foresaw that it was going to be too mueh for his patienee 
to listen to them. He would get too hot under the eoUar and 
be snappish, afterwards. Luekily he was in the library. There 
were better voices to listen to. He got up, ran his forefinger 
along a shelf, and took down a volume of Trevelyan, " Garbaldi 
and the Thousand." The well-worn volume opened of itself at 
a familiar passage, the deseription of the battle of Calatafimi. 
liis eye lighted in antieipation. There was a man's book, he 
thought. But his pipe was out. He laid the book down to 
light it before he began to read. In spite of himself he listened 
to hear what they were saying now in the next room. Eugenia 
was talking and he didn't like what she was saying about 
those reeurrent dreams of Marise's, beeause he knew it was 
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inaMng poor Marise squirm. She had sueh a queer, Elly- 
like shyness about that notion of hers, Marise had. It evi- 
dently meant more to her than she had ever been able to make 
him understand. He couldn*t see why she eared so mueh about 
it, hated to have it talked about easually. But he wasn't 
Eugenia. If Marise didn't want it talked about easually, by 
George he wasn't the one who would mention it. They'd 
hardly ever spoken of them, those dreams, even to eaeh other. 
People had a right to moral privacy, if they wanted it, he sup- 
posed, even married women. There was nothing so ruthless 
anyhow as an old ehildhood friend, to whom you had made 
foolish youthful eoniidenees and who brought them out any 
time he felt like it. 

" You ought to have those dreams of yours psycho-analyzed, 
Marisette," Eugenia was saying. To Marsh she went on in ex- 
planation, " Mrs. Grittenden has always had a queer kind of 
dream. I remember her telling me about them, years ago, when 
we were girls together, and nobody guessed there was any- 
thing in dreams. She dreams she is in some tremendous rapid 
motion, a leaf on a great river-current, or a bird blown by a 
great wind, or foam driven along by storm-waves, isn't that it, 
Marisonne? " 

Neale did not need the soimd of Marise's voice to know how 
she hated this. She said, rather shortly for her, as though 
she didn't want to say a word about it, and yet eouldn't leave 
it uneorreeted, " Not exactly. I don't dream I'm the leaf on 
the eurrent. I dream I am the eurrent myself, part of it. I'm 
the wind, not the bird blown by it; the wave itself; it's too 
hard to explain." 

" Do you still have those dreams onee in a while, Marisette, 
and do you still love them as mueh? " 

" Oh yes, sometimes." 

" And have you ever had the same sensation in your wak- 
ing moments? I remember so well you used to say that was 
what you longed for, some experience in real life that would 
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make you have that glorious sense of irresistible forward move- 
ment. We used to think," said Eugenia, " that perh^ps fall- 
ing in love would give it to you." 

" No," said Marise. " IVe never felt it, out of my dreams." 

Neale was sorry he had eleeted to stay in the study. If he 
were out there now, he eould ehange the conversation, eome to 
her reseue. Gouldn't Eugenia see that she was bothering 
Marisel 

"What do you suppose Freud would make out of sueh 
dreams? '' asked Eugenia, evidently of Marsh. 

"Why, it sounds simple enough to me," said Marsh, and 
Neale was obliged to hand it to him that the very soui^d of 
his voice had a living, real, genuine aeeent that was a relief 
after Eugenia. He didn't talk half-chewed and wholly im- 
digested nonsense, the way Eugenia did. Neale had heard 
enough of his ideas to know that he didn't agree with a word 
the man said, but at lqast it was a vital and intelligent per- 
sonality talking. 

"Why, it sounds simple enough to me. Amerieans have 
fadded the thing into imbeeility, so that the very phrase has 
beeome sueh a bromide one hates to pronoimee it. But of 
eourse the eommonplaee that all dreams are expressions of sup- 
pressed desires is true. And it's very apparent that Mrs. 
Grittenden's desire is a very fine one for freedom and power and 
momentum. She's evidently not a baek-water personality. 
Though one would hardly need psyeho-analysis to guess that! " 
He ehanged the subject as masterfully as Neale eould have 
done. " See here, Mrs. Grittenden, that Tsehaikowsky whetted 
my appetite for more. Don't you feel like playing again? " 

The idea eame over Neale, and in spite of his imeasy irri- 
tation, it tiekled his f aney, that possibly Marsh found Eugenia 
just as deadly as he did. 

Marise jumped at the ehanee to tum the talk, for in an 
instant the piano began to ehant again, not Tsebaikowsky, 
Neale noted, but some of the new people whom Marise was 
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working over lately. He eouldn't understand a note of them, 
nor keep his mind on them, nor even try to remember their 
names. He had been able to get just as far as Debussy and 
no further, he thought whimsieally, before his brain-ehannels 
hardened in ineipient middle-age. 

He plimged into Trevelyan and the heart-quickening ups 
and downs of battle. 

Some time after this, he was pulled baek from those eritieal 
and glorious hours by the eonseiousness, gradually forcing itself 
on him on two discomforts; his pipe had gone out and Eugenia 
was at it again. He seratehed a mateh and listened in spite 
of himself to that smooth liquid voice. She was still harping on 
psycho-analjrsis. Wasn't she just the kind of woman for whom 
that would have an irresistible fascination! He gathered that 
Marise was ob]ectinf; to it, just as sweepingly as Eugenia was 
approving. How women did hate half-tones and reasonable 
qualifications! 

" I'm a gardener," Marise was saying, " and I know a thing 
or two about natural proeesses. The thing to do with a 
manure pile is not to paw it over and over, but to put it 
safely away in the dark, imderground, and never bother your 
head about it again except to wateh the beauty and vitality 
of the Aowers and grains that spring from the earth it has 
fertilized." 

Neale as he held the lifted mateh over his pipe, shook his 
head. That was all very well, put picturesquely as Marise 
always put things; but you eouldn't knoek an idea on the head 
just with an apt metaphor. There was a great deal more to be 
said about it, even if fool half-baked faddists like Eugenia 
did make it ridieulous. In the first plaee it was nothing so 
new. Everybody who had ever eneountered a erisis in his 
life and conquered it, had . . . why, he himself . . . 

He felt his heart beat taster, and before he knew what was 
eoming, he felt a great, heart-quickening gust of iresh salt air 
blow over him, and felt himself far from the book-tainted 
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stagnant air of that indoor room. He iorgot to light his pipe 
and sat motionless, holding the burning mateh till it Aared up 
at the end and seorehed his iingers. Then he dropped it with 
a startled oath, and looked quickly around him. 

In that instant he had lived over again the moment in Nova 
Seotia when he had gone down to the harbor just as the bat- 
tered little tramp steamer was pulling out, boimd for China. 

Good Godl What an astonishing onslaught that had been! 
How from some great, fierce, unguessed appetite, the longing 
for wandering, lawless freedom had burst up! Marise, the ehil- 
dren, their safe, snug middle-elass life, how they had seemed 
only so many drag-anehors to eut himself loose from and make 
out to the open seal If the steamer had been still elose enough 
to the doek so that he eould have jumped aboard, how he 
would have leaped! He might have been one of those men who 
disappeared mysteriously, from out a prosperous and happy 
life, and are never heard of again. But it hadn't been elose 
enough. The green oily water widened between them; and 
ha had gone baek with a burning heart to that deadly little 
eountry hotel. 

Well, had he buried it and forced himself to think no more 
about it? No. Not on your life he hadn't. He'd stood up to 
himself. He'd asked himseU what the hell was the matter, 
and he'd gone after it, as any grown man would. It hadn't 
been fun. He remembered that the sweat had run down his 
face as though he'd been handling planks in the lumber-yard in 
midsummer. 

And what had he foimd? He'd foimd that he'd never got 
over the joIt it had given him, there on that aimless youthful 
trip through Italy, with China and the Eastern seas before 
him, to fall in love and have all those plans for wandering eut 
off by the need for a safe, stable Iife. 

Then he'd gone on. He'd asked himself, if that's so, then 
what? He hadn't pulled any of the moraIizing stern-duty 
stuff; he knew Marise would rather die than have him doing 
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for her something he hated, out of stern duty. It was an 
insult, anyhow, unless it was a positively helpless eripple in 
question, to do things for people out of duty only. And to 
mix what folks ealled "duty" up with love, that was the 
devil. So he hadn't. 

That was the sort of thing Marise had meant, so long ago, 
when they were first engaged, that was the sort of thing she 
had asked him never to do. He'd promised he never would, 
and this wasn't the first time the promise had held him straight 
to what was, after all, the only deeent eourse with a woman 
like Marise^ as strong as she was fine. Anything else would 
be treating her like a ehild, or a dependent, as he'd hate to 
have her treat him, or anybody treat him. 

So this time he'd asked himself right out, what he really 
wanted and needed in life, and he'd been ready, honestly 
ready, to take any answer he got, and dree his weird aeeord- 
ingly, as the best thing for everybody eoneerned, as the only 
honest thing, as the only thing that would put any bed-roek 
under him, as what Marise would want him to do. If it meant 
tramp-steamers, why it had to be tramp-steamers. Something 
eould be managed for Marise and the ehildren. 

This was what he had asked. And what answer had he got? 
Why, of eourse, he hankered for the double-jointed, lawless 
freedom that the tramp-steamer stood for. He guessed every- 
body wanted that, more or less. But he wanted Marise and 
the ehildren a damn sight more. And not only Marise and the 
ehildren. He hadn't let himself lay it all on their baeks, and 
play the martyr's role of the forcibly domestieated wild male. 
No, he wanted the life he had, outside the family, his own line 
of work; he wanted the sureness of it, the eoherenee of it, the 
permanenee of it, the elear eonseienee he had about what he 
was doing in the world, the knowledge that he was ereating 
something, hdping men to use the natural resourees of the 
world without exploiting either the natural resourees or the 
men; he wanted the sense of deserved power over other human 
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beings. That was what he really wanted most of aU. Yott 
eould eall it smug and safe and bourgeois if you liked. But 
the plain f aet remained that it had more of what really eounted 
for him than any other Iife he eould see possible. And when 
he looked at it, hard, with his eyes open, why the tramp- 
steamer to China sailed out of sehool-boy theatrieal douds and 
showed herself for the shabt^, sordid little substitute for a real 
Iife she would have been to him. 

He'd have liked to have that too, of eourse. You'd like to 
have everythingl But you ean't. And it is only immature 
boys who whimper beeause you ean't have your eake and eat 
it too. That was all there was to that. 

What he had dug for was to find his deepest and most 
permanent desires, and when he had foimd them, he'd eome 
home with a happy heart. 

It even seemed to him that he had been happier and quieta: 
than before. Well, maybe Marise's metaphor had something in 
it, for all it was so Aowery and high-falutin. Maybe she would 
say that what he had done was exactly what she'd deseribed^ 
to dig it under the ground and let it fertilize and ^irieh his 
Ufe. 

Oh Lord! how a figure of speeeh always wound you up ia 
knots if you tried to use it to say anything definite! 

He relighted his pipe, this time with a steady hand, and a 
eool eye; and tumed to Trevelyan and Garibaldi again. He'd 
take that other side of himself out in books, he guessed. 

He had now arrived at the erueial moment of the battle, and 
lifted his head and his heart in antieipation of the way Gari- 
baldi met that moment. He read, " To experienced eyes the 
battle seemed lost. Bixio said to Garibaldi, ^ General, I fear 
we ought to retreat.' Garibaldi looked up as though a serpent 
had stung him. ' Here we nuike Italy or diet ' he said." 

" That's the talk! " eried Neale, to himself . The brave 
words resoimded in the air about him, and drowned out the 
voices from the next room. 



GHAPTER Xin 
ALONG THE EAGLE ROCK BROOK 

July I. 

Paul was very mueh pleased that Mr. Welles agreed witli 
him so perfectly about the hour and plaee for luneh. But then 
Mr. Welles was awfully niee about agreeing. He said, now, 
"Yes, I believe this would be the best plaee. Here by the 
pool, on that big roek, as you say. Well be drier there. Yes- 
terday's rain has made everything in the woods pretty wet. 
That's a good idea of yours, to build our fire on the roek, 
with water all around. The fire eouldn't possibly spread." 
Paul looked proudly at the rain-soaked trees and wet soggy 
leaves whieh his forethought had saved from destruetion and 
* strode aeross the brook in his rubber boots, with the first in- 
stallment of dry pine branehes. 

" Aren't you tired? " he said proteetingly to his eompanion. 
" Whyn't you sit down over there and undo the Iimeh-basket? 
I'Il make eamp. Eather showed me how to make a eamp- 
fire with only one mateh." 

" All right," said Mr. Welles. " I do feel a little leg-weary. 
I'm not so used to these mountain serambles as you are." 

" I'Il dean the fish, too," said Paul; " maybe you don't like 
to. Elly ean't abide it." He did not say that he did not like 
it very well himself, having always to get over the siek feeling 
it gave him. 

" I never did it in my life," confessed Mr. Welles. " You 
see I always Iived in towns till now." 

Paul felt very sorry for Mr. Welles, and shook his head pity- 
ingly as he went off for more firewood. 

When he had eolleeted a lot, he began to lay the stieks. 
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He did it jiist as Father had showed him; but it seemed lots 
harder to get them right. And it took a lot more than one 
mateh to get it started. He didn't have a bit of breath left in 
him, by the time he iinally got it going. And my, weren't 
his hands blaek! But he felt very mueh set up, all the same, 
that he had done it. In his heart Paul knew that there was 
nothing anybody eould do whieh he eould not. 

They hung the slimpsy sliees of baeon from forked stieks, 
Paul showing Mr. Welles how to thread his on, and began 
to eook them around the edges of the fire, while the two 
little trout frizzled in the frying-pan. " I'm so glad we got that 
last one," eommented Paul. " One wouldn't have been very 
mueh." 

"Yes, it's mueh better to have one apieee," agreed Mr. 
Welles. 

When the baeon was done (only burned a little at the edges, 
and still soft in the thieker plaees in the eenter of the sliee), 
and the fish the right brown, and 'most shrunk up to nothing, 
they eaeh of them put a trout and a pieee of baeon on his 
sliee of bread and butter, and graeiousl didn't it taste good. 

"You must have done this before," said Mr. Weller, re- 
spectfully ; " you seem to know a good deal about eamping." 

" Oh, I'm a good eamper, all right," agreed Paul. " Mother 
and I have gone off in the woods, lots of times. When I was 
littler, I used to get spells when I was bad. I do still, even 
now, onee in a while." 

Mr. Welles did not smile, but eontinued gravely eating his 
bread and baeon, his eyes on the little boy. 

" I don't know what's the matter. I feel all snarled up in- 
side. And then the first thing you know I've done something 
awful. Mother ean tell when it first gets started in me, the 
least little teenty bit. How ean she tell? And then she takes 
me off eamping. She pretends it's beeause she's feeling snarled 
up, herself. But it's not. She never is. Why not? " 

He eonsidered this in silenee, ehewing slowly on a vast 
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mouthful of bread. "Anyhow, we leave the little ehUdren 
with Touele, if she's there," (he stopped here an instant to 
inspeet Mr. Welles to make sure he was not laughing beeause 
he had ealled EUy and Mark the " little ehildren." But Mr. 
WeUes was not laughing at him. He was listening, really listen- 
ing, the way grown-ups almost never did, to hear what you had 
to say. He did like Mr. WeUes. He went on,) " or if Touele's 
off somewheres in the woods herself, we leave them down at 
the Powers' to play with Addie and Ralph, and we light out 
f or the woods, Mother and I. The snarleder up I feel, the fur- 
ther we go. We don't fish or anything. Just leg it, till 
I feel better. Then we make a fire and eat." 

He swallowed visibly a huge lump of imehewed bread, and 
said, uneorking a thermos bottle, " I asked Mother to put up 
some hot coffee." 

Mr. Welles seemed surprised. " Why, do you drink coffee? '' 

" Oh no, none of us kids ever take it. But I thought you'd 
like some. Grown-up folks mostly do, when they eat out-of- 
doors." 

Mr. Welles took the eup of steaming coffee, ready sugared 
and ereamed, without even saying thank you, but in a minute, 
as they began their seeond round of sandwiehes, filled this 
time with eold ham from home, he said, " YouVe got quite a 
way of looking out for folks, haven't you? " 

" I like to," said Paul. 

*'/ always liked to," said Mr. Welles. 

" I guess youVe done quite a lot of it," conjectured the little 
boy. 

" Quite a lot," said the old man, thoughtfully. 

Paul never liked to be lef t behind and now spoke out, " Well, 
I expect I'U do a good deal, too." 

" Most likely you wUl," agreed the old man. 

He spoke a little absently, and after a minute said, " Paiil, 
talking about looking out for folks makes me think of some- 
thing that's bothering me like everything lately. I ean't make 
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up my mind about whether I ought to go on^ looking out for 
foIks, if I know folks that need it. I keep hearing from some- 
body who Iives down South, that the eolored folks aren't get- 
ting a real square deal. I keep wondering if maybe I oughtn't 
to go and live there and help her look out for them." 

Paul was so astonished at this that he opened his mouth 
wide, without speaking. When he eould get his breath, he 
shouted, " Why, Mr. Welles, go away from Ashley to livel " 
He stared hard at the old man, thinking he must have got it 
twisted. But Mr. Welles did not set him straight, only stared 
down at the ground with a pale, bothered-looking f aee and sort 
of twitehed his mouth to one side. 

The little boy moved over eloser to him, and said, looking 
up at him with all his might, " Aw, Mr. Welles, I wish't you 
wouldn't! I like your being here. There's lot of things IVe 
got planned we covld do together." 

It seemed to him that the old man looked older and more 
tired at this. He elosed his eyes and did not answer. Paul 
felt better. Mr. Welles eouldn't have been in eamest. 

How still it was in the woods that day. Not the least little 
Autter from any leaf . The simlight looked as green, as green, 
eoming down througb the trees that way, like the light in 
ehureh when the sim eame in through the stained-glass windows. 

The only thing that budged at all was a bird ^ . . was it 
a Aieker? . . . he eouldn't make out. It kept hopping around 
in that big beeeh tree aeross the brook. Probably it was wor- 
ried about its nest and didn't like to have people so near. 
And yet they sat as still, he and Mr. Welles, as still as a tree, 
or the shiny water in the pool. 

Mr. Welles opened his eyes and took the little boy's rough, 
ealloused hand in his. " See here, Paul, maybe you ean help 
me make up my mind." 

Paul squared his shoulders. 

"It's this way. I'm pretty nearly used up, not good for 
mueh any more. And the Eleetrieal Gompany wanted to fiz 
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everything the nieest way for me to live. And they have. I 
hadn't any idea anything eould be so niee as living next door 
to you foIks in sueh a plaee as Grittenden's. And then making 
friends with you. I'd always wanted a little boy, but I 
thought I was so old, no little boy would bother with 
me." 

He squeezed the ehild's fingers and looked down on him 
lovingly. For a moment Paul's heart swdled up so he eouldn't 
speak. Then he said, in a husky voice, " I like to." He took a 
large bite from his sandwieh and repeated roughly, his mouth 
|ull, " I like to." 

Neither said anything more for a moment. The Aieker . . . 
yes, it was a Aieker . . . in the big beeeh kept ehanging her 
position, Aying down from a top-braneh to a lower one, and 
then baek again. Paul made out the hole in the old trunk 
of the tree where she'd probably put her nest, and wondered 
why she didn't go baek to it. 

" Have you got to the Civil War, in your history yet, Paul? " 

" Gee, yes, 'way past it. Up to the Philadelphia E^osi- 
tion." 

Mr. Welles said nothing for a minute and Paul eould see by 
his expression that he was trying to think of some simple baby 
way to say what he wanted to. Graeiousl didn't he know Paul 
was in the seventh grade? " / ean understand all right," he 
said roughly. 

Mr. Wdles said, "Well, all right. If you ean, you'U do 
more than I ean. You know how the eolored people got their 
freedom then. But something very bad had been going on 
there in slavery, for ever so long. And bad things that go on 
for a long time, ean't be straightened out in a hurry. And so 
far, it's been too mueh for everybody, to get this strai^tened 
out. The eolored people . . . they're made to suffer all the 
time for being born the way they are. And that's not 
right . . . in Ameriea ..." 

" Why don't they stand up for themselves? " asked Paul 
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scomf ully. He'd like to see anybody who would make him suf- 
fer for being born the way he was. 

Mr. Welles hesitated again. "It looks to me this way. 
People ean fight for some things . . . their property, and 
their vote and their work. And I guess the eolored people 
have got to fight for those, themselves. But there are some 
other things . . . some of the nieest . . . why, if you fight 
for them, you tear them all to pieees, trying to get them.*' 

Paul did not have the least idea what this meant. 

" If what you want is to have people respeet what you are 
worth, why, if you fight them to make them, then you spoil 
what you're worth. Anyhow, even if you don't spoil it, fight- 
ing about it doesn't put you in any state of mind to go on being 
your best. That's a pretty hard job for anybody." 

Paul found this very dull. His attention wandered baek to 
that queer Aieker, so excited about something. 

The old man tried to get at him again. " Look here, Paul, 
Amerieans that happen to be eolored people ought to have 
every bit of the same ehanee to amoimt to their best that any 
Amerieans have, oughtn't they? " 

Paul saw this. But he didn't see what Mr. Welles eould do 
about it, and said so. 

" Well, I eouldn't do a great deal," said the old man sadly, 
"but more than if I stayed here. It looks as though they 
needed, as mueh as anything else, peeple to just have the same 
feeling towards them that you have for anybody who's trying 
to make the best of himself . And I eould do that." 

Paul got the impression at last that Mr. Welles was in 
earnest about this. It made him feel anxious. " Oh deart '' 
he said, kieking the toe of his rubber boot against the roek. 
He eouldn't think of anything to say, except that he hated the 
idea of Mr. Welles going. 

But just then he was startled by a sharp ery of distress 
from the bird, who flew out wildly from the beeeh, poised her- 
self in the air, beating her wings and ealling in a loud seream. 
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The old man, unused to iorests and their inhabitants, notieed 
this but vaguely, and was surprised by PauPs instant response. 
" There must be a snake af ter her eggs," he said excitedly. 
"111 go over and ehase him off." 

He started aeross the pool, gave a ery, and stood still, 
petriiied. Before their eyes, without a breath of wind, the 
hugh beeeh solemnly bowed itself and with a great roar of 
branehes, whipping and erushing the trees about, it fell, its 
full length thundering on the ground, a great mat of shaggy 
roots uptorn, leaving an open wound in the stony mountain 
soil. Then, in a minute, it was all as still as before. 

Paul was seared almost to death. He serambled baek to the 
roek, his knees shaking, his stomaeh siek, and elung to Mr. 
Welles with all his might. " What made it fall? There's no 
wind! What made it fall? " he eried, burying his face in the 
old man's eoat. " It might just as easy have fallen this way, 
on us, and killed us! What made it fall? " 

Mr. Welles patted Paul's shoulder, and said, " There, there," 
till Paul's teeth stopped ehattering and he began to be a little 
ashamed of showing how it had startled him. He was also a 
little put out that Mr. Welles had remained so unmoved. 
" You don't know how dangerous a big tree is, when it falls! " 
he said, aeeusingly, to defend himself. "If you'd lived here 
more, and heard some of the stories . . . ! Nate Hewitt 
had his baek broken with a tree falling on him. But he was 
eutting that one down, and it fell too soon. Nobody had 
touehed this one! And there isn't any wind. What made it 
fall? Most every winter, some man in the lumber eamp on 
the mountain gets killed or smashed up, and lots of horses too." 

He f elt mueh better now, and he did want to find out what- 
ever had made that tree fall. He sat up, and looked baek at 
it, just a mess of broken branehes and upset leaves, where a 
minute before there had been a tall living tree! " I'm going 
over to see what made it fall," he said. 

He splashed aeross the pool and poked around with a stiek 
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in the hole in tbe ground^ and almost right away he saw what 
the reason was. He ran baek to tell Mr. Welles. " I see now. 
The brook had kept sidling over that way, and washed the 
earth from under the roeks. It just didn't have enough groimd 
left to hold on to." 

He felt all ri^t now he knew some simple reason for what 
had looked so crazy. He looked up confidentIy at the old man, 
and was struek into awed silenee by the expression of Mr. 
Welles' face. 

" Paul," said Mr. Welles, and his voice wasn't steady, " I 
guess what I ought to try to be is one more drop of water in 
the brook." 

Paul stared hard. He did not understand this either, but he 
understood the expression in that tired, old face. Mr. Welles 
went on, " That wrong feeling about eolored people, not want- 
ing them to be respeeted as mueh as any Ameriean, is . . . 
that's a tree that's got to eome down. I'm too old to take aii 
axe to it. And, anyhow, if you eut that sort of thing dowr: 
with an axe, the roots generally live and start all over again. 
If we ean just wash the ground out from under it, with enough 
people thinking differently, maybe itll fall, roots and all, of its 
own weight. If I go and Iive there and just am one more per- 
son who respeets them when they deserve it, it'll help that 
mueh, maybe, don't you think? " 

Paul had understood more what Mr. Welles' face and voice 
said to him than the words. He kept on looking into the old 
man's eyes. Something deep inside Paul said " yes " to what 
Mr. Welles' eyes were asking him. 

" How about it, Paul? " asked the old man. 

The ehild gave a start, elimbed up beside him, and took hold 
of his hand. " How about it? How about it? " asked Mr. 
Welles in a very low tone. 

The little boy nodded. " Maybe," he said briefly. His lips 
shook. Presently he sniffed and drew his sleeve aeross his 
nose. He hdd the old hand tightly. 
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" Oh dearl " he said again, in a small, miserable voice. 

The old man made no answer. 

The two sat motionless, leaning against eaeh other. A ray 
of sim found the newly opened spot in the roof of the woods, 
and it seemed to Paul it pointed a long steady finger down on 
the fallen beeeh. 

At first Paul's throat aehed, and his eyes smarted. He felt 
heavy and sore, as though he hadn't eaten the right thing for 
limeh. 

But by and by this went away. A quiet eame all over him, 
so that he was better than happy. He laid his head against 
Mr. Welles' shoulder and looked up into the worn, pale old 
face, whieh was now also very quiet and still as though he 
too were betta: than happy. 

He hdd Paul dose to him. 

Paul had a great many mixed-up thoughts. But there was 
one that was dear. He said to himself solemnly, ^' I guess I 
know who I want to be like wh^ I grow up." 

By and by, he stirred and said, "Well, I guess I better 
start to paek up. Don't you bother. I'll padi the things away. 
Mother showed me how to dean the frying-pan with sand 
and mo6ft." 



GHAPTER XIV 
BESIDE THE ONION-BED 

July 10. 

Masise pulled nervously and rapidly at the weeds among the 
onions, and wiped away with her sleeve the drops that ran down 
her hot, red face. She was not rebellious at the dusty, tire- 
some task, nor aware of the mereiless heat of the early-summer 
sun. She was not indeed thinking at all of what she was doing, 
except that the ph^rsieal effort of stooping and reaehing and 
pulling was a relief to her, made slightly less oppressive the 
thunder-heavy moral atmosphere she breathed. She was trying 
to think, but the different impressions eame rushing into her 
mind with sueh vehement haste that they dashed against eaeh 
other brutally, to her entire confusion. 

When she tried to think out an answer to this perfectly 
preposterous idoa of old Mr. Welles, why should a thousand 
other horrifying ideas whieh she had been keeping at bay 
pour in through the door, onee opened to probing thought? 
What possible eonneetion eould there be between sueh a fan- 
tastie crazy notion as his, and those other heaving, looming 
possibilities whieh rolled themselves higher and murkier the 
longer she refused to look at them? She snatehed at the 
weeds, twitehing them up, Ainging them down, reaehing, strain- 
ing, the sun molten on her baek, the sweat stinging on her face. 
It was a silly impression of eourse, but it seemed to her that if 
she hurried fast enough with the weeds, those thoughts and 
doubts eould not eateh up with her. 

She had put them off, and put them off while Neale was 
away, beeause they seared her, and she didn't want to look 
at them without Neale. But he had been baek for weeks now 
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and still she put them o£f. All those tamishing sayings, those 
eareless, easual negations of what she had taken for axioms; 
that ehallenge to her whole life dropped from time to time as 
though it were an aeeepted eommonplaee with all intdligent 
beings. . . . 

Was her love for the ehildren only an inverted form of 
sensual egotism, an enervating slavery for them, really only a 
snatehed-up substitute for the personal Iife whieh was ebbing 
away from her? Was her attitude towards her beloved musie 
a Iazy, self-indulgent one, to keep it to herself and the valley 
here? Was that growing indifference of hers to dress and trips 
to the eity, and seeing Eugenia's smart erowd there, a sign 
of mental dry-rot? Was it a betrayal of what was alive in her 
own personality to go on adapting herself to the inevitable 
ehanges in her relations with Neale, eompromising, rather 
than ..." 

" Aren't you awfully hot to go on doing that? " asked 
Neale, eoming up behind her, from the road. She was startled 
beeause she had not heard him approaeh on the soft, eulti- 
vated ground of the garden. And as she turned her wet, 
erimson face up to his, he was startled himself . " Why, what's 
the matter, dear? " he asked anxiousIy. 

She sank baek to a sitting position, drawing a long breath, 
mopping her forehead with her sleeve, as uneonseious of her 
looks before Neale as though she had still been alone. She 
motioned him down beside her. " Oh, Neale, I'm so glad! 
How'd you happen to be so early? Maybe if we stay right 
out here, where the ehildren won't know where we are, we ean 
have a few minutes quite to ourselves. Touele is going to get 
tea tonight. Neale, sit down a minute. I want to tell you 
something. I'm awfully upset. I went over to help Mr, 
Welles transplant his Brussels sprouts, and we got to talking. 
Neale, what do you suppose has been in his mind all this time 
we've been thinking him so happy and eontented here? " 

" Doesn't he like Grittenden's? Find it duU? " 
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" No, no, not that, a bit. He loves it. It's heart-breaking 
to see how mueb he loves itl " She stopped, her voice shaking 
a little, and waited till she eould get it under eontrol. Her 
husband took her stained, dusty hand in his. She gave his 
fingers a little pressure, absently, not noting what she did, and 
seeing the eomer of his handkerchief showing in the poeket of 
his shirt, she pulled it out with a nervous jerk, and yriped her 
face all over with it. 

He waited in silenee. 

'^ Listen, Neale, I know it will sound perfectly crazy to you, 
at first. But you might as well believe it, for he is serious. 
It seems he's been getting lots more letters from that nieee or 
eousin of his, down in Georgia. She tells him about things, 
how the Negroes are treated, all the Jim Crow business ear- 
ried into every single detail of every single minute of every 
single day. It seems they're not badly treated as long as 
they'II stay day-Iaborers or servants, but . . . oh well, there's 
no need to go on with telling you • • • you know. We all 
know well enough what the Ameriean attitude is. Only I 
didn't think it eould be so bad, or so everlastingly kept up 
every minute, as this eousin tells him. I suppose she ought to 
know. She's lived there for forty years. She keeps eiting in- 
stanees she's seen." Marise broke out with a fierce, blaming 
sharpness, '* I don't see what business she had, writing him that 
way. I think it was beastly of her. Why eouldn't she let In'ni 
alonel " 

She f elt her husband waiting patiently for her to quiet down 
and go on more ooherently, and knew that his patienee eame 
from a long acquaintance with her mental habits, a eertainty 
that her outbursts of feeling generally did quiet down if one 
waited: and aeross her genuine absorption in the story she 
was telling there Aitted, bat-Iike, a distaste for being known so 
well as all thatl There was something indisereet and belittling 
in it, she thought, with an inward fastidious reeoil. But this 
had gone, entirely, in a moment, and she was rushing on, " And, 
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Neale, what do you think? She has worked on him, and he has 
worked on himsel! till he's got himseH in a morbid state. He 
thinks perhaps he ought to leave Ashley that he Ioves so mueh 
and go down to live where this horrid eousin lives. . . . *' 

Her husband's astonishment at this was as great as she eould 
have desired. None of Neale's usual, imsurprised aeeeptanee 
of ever3rthing that happened as being in the nature of things, 
whieh oeeasionally so rubbed her the wrong way, and seemed to 
her so wilfully phlegmatie. He was sineerely amazed and 
ai»tounded; that was plain from his exclamation^ his tone, his 
face. Of eourse he wasn't as outraged as she, but that wasn't 
to be expected, sinee he hadn't seen so mueh of that dear old 
life-wom man, nor grown so proteetingly fond of him. She 
revelled in Neale's astonishment as bearing out her own feel- 
ing. " Isn't it eraiy, Nealel Don't you think it eraiyl Is 
there the slightest ji;istification for it? You feel, just as I do, 
don't you, that it's a perfectly unbalaneed^ fanatical^ fool\sii 
thing to think of doing^ his going down into that hopeless 
mess? " 

But her husband had had a moment's time, while she ex- 
daimed, to get baek to his usual unhurried post in Iif e. '^ It's 
eertainly about as unexpected as anything I ever heard of ," he 
admitted. " I should have to know a lot more about it, before 
I eould be sure what to think." 

An old impatienee, at an old variance between their ways 
of thought, eame out with an edge in Marise's tone as she said 
hotly, " Oh, Neale, don't take that line of yours I You know 
all there is to know, nowl What dse eould you find out? You 
know how he's given all his life to looking out for his family, 
ending up with years of that bed-ridden old aunt the others 
wished on to him, just beeause he was too soft-hearted to get 
out from under. You know how anxious the Gompany was to 
do something to make up to him for all the years of service he 
gave them. And you know how happy he has been here, how 
he's loved it all, and f athered every root and seed in his garden, 
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and how he and Paul have struek up sueh a sweet aSeetion, and 
how he eould be happier and happier/' She struek her hands 
together. " Oh, Neale, I ean't have him do sueh a foolish, use- 
less thing, and spoil his lifel It's not as if he'd be of any use 
down in Georgia. You know how the Southern white people 
detest Northerners eoming down and interfering with the 
Negroes. Maybe they're wrong. But they're the people who 
live there. What eould he do against them? What imder the 
sim eould one tired-out old man aeeomplish in a situation that 
every Ameriean knows to be simply impossible? " She looked 
hard at her husband's thoughtfuI face and threw herself against 
him with a petulant gesture. "Now, Neale, don't go and 
justify himl Don't say you think he's right." 

He put his arm about her shoulders, hot and wet under their 
gingham covering, and she leaned against him, the gesture as 
uneonsidered and imeonseious for the ohe as the other. " No, 
I'm not going to try to justify him. I suppose I think he's 
very foolish. But I must say it shows a pretty fine spirit. I 
take off my hat to his intention." 

"Oh yes, his intention ..." eoneeded Marise. "He's 
an old saint, of eourse. Only he mustn't be allowed to 
ruin his life and break everybody's heart, even if he is a 
saint." 

" That's the way saints usually run their business, isn't it? " 
asked Neale. " And I'd like to know how anybody's going to 
keep him from doing it, if he deeides he ought to." 

"Oh yes, we ean,"" urged Marise, sitting up with energy. 
"We ean, every one of us, throw ourselves against it, argue 
with him, tell him that it seems to us not only foolish, and 
exaggerated, and morbid, but eoneeited as if he thought what 
he did would eount so very mueh. We ean make him feel that 
it would be sort of eheating the Gompany, after what they've 
done for him; we ean just mass all our personalities against it, 
use moral suasion, get excited, work on his feelings • . . she 
bas done that^ that eousinl " 
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^ I wouldn't want to do that," said Neale qtiietly. " You 
ean, if you think best." 

She recognized a familiar emergenee of granite in his 
voice and aspeet and eried out on it passionately, "Now, 
Neale! '' 

He knew perfectly well what this meant, without further 
words from her. They looked at eaeh other, an unspoken 
battle going on with extreme rapidity between them, over 
ground intimately familiar. In the middle of this, she broke 
violjentIy into words, quite sure that he would know at whieh 
point she took it up. " You earry that idea to perfectly im- 
possible lengths, Neale. Don't you ever admit that we ought to 
try to make other people aet the way we think best, even when 
we know we're right and they're wrong? " 

"Yes," admitted her husband, "I should think we were 
bound to. If we ever were sure we were right and they wrong." 

She gave the impression of vibrating with impatienee and 
eried out, "That's pettifogging. Of eourse there are times 
when we are sure. Suppose you saw a little ehild about to take 
hold of the red-hot end of a poker? " 

" A ehild is di£ferent," he opposed her. " All grown-ups 
are responsible for all ehildren. I suppose I'd keep him from 
taking hold of it. And yet I'm not dead sure I'd be right. 
If I thought he was only just going to toueh it, to see if it 
really would burn him as people had told him, I guess I'd let 
him." 

" You always get around things," she said blamingly, " but 
there are eases when you eould be sure. Suppose you saw 
Aunt Hetty just about to take poison, or Prank Wamer getting 
Nelly Powers to run away with him? " 

He was startled by this, and asked quickly with a ehange of 
tone, "Whatever made you think of that? Are Prank and 
Nelly . . . ? " 

" Oh, it just eame into my head. No, I haven't heard any- 
body has said anything, notieed anything. But I had a sort of 
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notion that 'Gene doesn't like Frank hanging around the house 
so mueh." 

'' Well ..." eommented her husband, with a lively aeeent 
ofsurprise. '^ I hadn't dreamed of sueh a thing. Anditthrowsa 
light on something I happened to see this alternoon^ on my way 
home. I eame round the baek way, the ravine road below the 
Eagle Roeks. I wanted to see about some popple we're think- 
ing of bu^dng from the Wamm, on the shoulder beyond the 
Roeks. It didn't oeeur to me, of eourse, that anybody else 
would be up there^ but just at the peak of the shoulder I saw 
'Gene Powers, lying down beside a big beeeh-tree. He didn't 
hear me^ walking on the pine-needles. And for a minute I 
stood there, and honestly didn't know what to do." 

" How do you mean ... * lying down '? " asked Marise, 
not visualizing the seene. " As though he were siek? " 

" NOy not a bit that way. Not on his baek, but on his face, 
looking over the edge of the ridge. AII strung up like a bow, 
his head down between his shoulders and shot forwards like a 
eat stalking something. / tell you^ he made me think of a 
hunter when he thinks he sees a deer. I thought probably he 
had. I've seen a buek and some does up there lately. Then 
he saw me and jumped up very quickly and eame down past 
me. I was going to say, just for the sake of saying something, 
^ Laying your plans for next deer-week? ' But as he went by 
and nodded, he looked at me with sueh an odd expression that 
I thought I'd better not. The idea eame to me that maybe 
'Gene does poaeh and oeeasionally take a deer out of season. 
Meat is so high it wouldn't be surprising. They have a pretty 
hard time seraping along. I don't know as I'd blame him if 
he did shoot a deer onee in a while. 

" Well, after I'd been on beyond and made my estimate on 
the popple, I eame baek that way. And as I passed where he'd 
been lying, I thought, just for euriosity, I'd go up and see if I 
eould see what he'd been looking at so hard. I got up to the 
big beeeh where he'd been, and looked over. And I got the 
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surprise of my life. He eouldn't liave been looking at deer, 
for on the other side the cli& drops down sbeer^ and you look 
right off into air, aeross the valley. I was so surprised I stood 
tbere, taken abaek. The afternoon train went up the valley 
while I stood there, staring. It looked so tiny. You're really 
very high on those Roeks. I notieed you eould see your Gousin 
Hetty's house from there, and the mill and the Powers house. 
That looked like a ehild's plaything^ so little, under the big 
pine. And just as I looked at that, I saw a man eome out 
from the house, get on a horse, and ride away." 

"Why, that must have been Frank," said Marise. "He 
rides that roan mare of his as mueh as he drives her." 

" Yes, that's what eame into my mind when you spoke his 
name just now in eonneetion with Nelly. I hadn't thought 
anything of it, before." 

There was a moment's silenee as they looked at eaeh other.^ 

" Oh, Neale/ " said Marise, on a deep note. " How awtull 
You don't suppose there is anything in his jeaIousy. . . . 
Nelly is as inserutable in her way as 'Gene." 

" Heavensl how should I know? But my guess is that 'Gene 
is making a fool of himself for nothing. Nelly doesn't strike 
me as being the sort of woman to . . ." 

" But Frank is awfully good-Iooking and dashing, and lots 
youneer than 'Gene. And Nelly is young too and perfectly 
stunning to look at. And she's not one of our native valley 
girls, you know. It may seem very dull and eooped-up here, 
so far from town, and shops. She may envy her sisters, still 
liviDg baek in West Adams with eity Iife around them." 

"Oh, it's p)ossibIe enough, I suppose," admitted Neale. 
" But she seems perfectly eontented, and thinks the world of 
ihe ehildren." 

Marise's face douded. The phrase had reealled her dark 
preoeeupations of a moment ago. " Lots of people nowadays 
would say she seems to be fond of the ehildren beeause she is 
using them to fill up a laek in her life," sbe said somberly; 
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^^ that 'Gene no longer satisfied her^ and that she fed on the 
ehildren beeause she was starving emotionally." Her husband 
making no eomment on this, she went on, " Neale, don't you 
think that people are saying horrid, distressing things nowa- 
days? About marriage I mean, and all relations between men 
and women and between parents and ehildren? " Her heart 
was beating faster as she Anished this question. The subject 
was broaehed at last. Where would it lead them? Where 
would it lead them? She shut her eyes at the thought. 

" There's a good deal to be said about all that, that's pretty 
horrid and perfectly true," remarked Neale easually. He 
tilted his hat further over his eyes and leaned baek, propping 
himself on one elbow. 

'^Nedel^* she protested, shoeked and rq)elled. She had 
hoped for something very different from Neale. But she 
thought, in a momentary exasperation with him, she might 
have known she would not get it. He always took everything 
so abstraetedly, so impersonally. 

" I don't see any use in pretending there's not," he ad- 
vanced with a reasonable, eonsidering air. " I don't see that 
intimate human relationships are in any more of a mess than 
other human relations. International ones, for instanee, just 
now. But they eertainly are in eonsiderable of a mess, 
in a great many eases. It is evident that lots of times they're 
managed all wrong." 

Marise was so aeutely disappointed that she f elt a quavering 
aehe in her throat, and kept silenee for a moment. So this was 
what she had looked forward to, as a help. What was Neale 
there for, if not for her to lean against, to proteet her, to be 
a defending wall about her? He was so strong and so elear- 
headed, he eould be sueh a wall if he ehose. How stern and 
hard he was, the eore of himl 

" Neale," she said after a moment, " I wonder if you even 
know what things are being said about what weVe always 
believed in . . . motherhood for instanee, and marriage? " 
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She had been unable to keep the quaver out of her voice, and 
at the sound of it, he sat up instantly, astonished, solieitous, 
tender. " Why, darling, what's the matter? " he said again, 
moving eloser to her, bending over her. 

" How ean you think sueh things without their making 
you perfectly miserable, without making you want to go 
straight and eut your throat? " she eried out on his eallous- 
ness. 

He put his arm about her again, not absently this time, and 
drew her dose. She thought angrily, " He thinks it's just a 
fit of nerves I ean be soothed out of like a ehild," and pulled 
away from him. 

He looked at her, his attentive, intelligent look, and let his 
arm drop. And yet, although he was serioUs now, she was sure 
that he saw only that the subject agitated her, and did not see 
any possibility that it might toueh them both, personally. 

" I have to think whatever I'm convinced is true, whether it 
makes me miserable or not, don't I? " he said gently. " And it 
does make me miserable, of eourse. Who ean hdp being 
miserable at the speetade of sueh rieh possibilities as human 
Iife is full of, mismanaged and spoiled and lost? " 

" But, Neale, do you realize that people are thinking, books 
are being written to prove that parents' love for their ehildren 
is only seIf-love, hypoeritieally disguised, and sometimes even 
sexual love eamouAaged; and that anybody is better for the 
ehildren to be with than thdr mother; and that married people, 
after the first flare-up of passion is over, hate eaeb other in- 
stead of loving? " 

" I daresay there's a eertain amount of truth in that, oeea- 
sionally. It would eertainly explain some of the inexplicable 
things we all see happen in family life," he remarked. 

Marise started and eried out pierdngly, "Neale, how ean 
you say sueh things to me! " 

He looked at her keenly again, keenly and penetratingly, 
and said, " I'm not one of those who think it inherent in the 
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nature of women to take abstraet propositions personally al- 
wa^rs. But I do think they will have to make a big effort to 
get themselves out of a mighty old acquired habit of thinking 
every general observation is direeted at them personally.'' 

She Aashed out indignantly at him^ " How ean you hdp tak- 
ing it personally when it shakes the very foundations of our 
Iife? " 

He was astonished enough at this to suit even ha:. His 
face showed the most genuine amazed ineapaeity to under- 
stand her. ^' Shakes the . . . why^ Marise dear, what are you 
talking about? You don't have to believe about yoursdf all 
the generalizing guesses that people are writing down in books, 
do you, if it eontradiets your own experience? Just beeause 
you read that lots of Ameriean men had Sat-foot and were 
refused at the reeruiting station for that, you don't have to 
think your own feet flat, do you? If you do think so, all you 
have to do is to start out and walk on them, to know for siu*e 
they're all right. Heavens and earthl People of our age, who 
have really Iived, don't need somebody in a book to tell them 
what's happening to them. Don't you know whether you really 
Iove Elly and Mark and Paul? If you don't, I should think 
a few minutes' thought and reeolleetion of the last ten years 
would tell you, all right. Don't you know whether we hate 
eaeh other, you and I? " 

Marise drew a long breath of relief. This was the sort of 
talk she wanted. She elutehed at the strong hand whieh seemed 
at last held out to her. She did so want to be talked out of 
it all. " Oh goodl then, Neale, you don't believe any of that 
sort of talk? You were only saying so for argument." 

He withdrew the hand. " Yes, I do believe a good deal of it, 
as a general proposition. What I'm saying, what I'm always 
saying, dear, and trying my best to Iive, is that everybody must 
deeide for himself when a general proposition applies to him, 
what to believe about his own Iife and its values. Nobody 
dse ean tell him." 
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She approaehed along another line. '^ But, Neale, that's aU 
very well for you, beeause you have so mueh withstandingness 
in you. But for me, there are things so saered, so intimate, 
^o mueh a part of me, that only to have some rough hand laid 
on them, to have them pulled out and pawed over and thought 
about . . . it frightens me so^ sets me in sueh a quiverl 
And they don't seem the same again. ArenH there things 
in Iife so high and delieate that they ean't stand ques- 
tioning? " 

He eonsidered this a long time^ visibly putting all his in- 
telligenee on it. " I ean't say, for you," he finally brought 
out. '^ You're so mueh finer and more sensitive than I. But 
I've never in all these years seen that your fineness and your 
sensitiveness make you any less strong in the last analysis. 
You suffer more, respond more to iall the implieations of things; 
but I don't see that there is any reason to think there's any 
inherent weakness in you that need make you afraid to look at 
facts." 

He presented this testimony to her, seriously, gravely. It 
took her breath, eoming from him. She eould only look at him 
in speeehless gratitude and swallow hard. Einally she said, 
falteringly, "You're too good, Neale, to say that. I don't 
deserve it. I'm awfully weak, many times." 

" I wouldn't say it, if it weren't so," he answered, " and I 
didn't say you weren't weak sometimes. I said you were 
strong when all was said and done." 

£ven in her emotion, she had an instant's inward smile at the 
Neale-Iike quality of this. She went on, " But don't you think 
there is sueh a thing as spoiling beautiful elements in Iife, with 
bandling them, questioning them, for natures that aren't natu- 
rally belligerent and ready to fight for what they want to keep? 
For instanee, when somebody says that ehildren in a marriage 
are like drif t-wood left high on the roeks of a dwindled stream, 
tokens of a flood-time of passion now gone by . ..." She did 
not tell him who had said this. Nor did he ask. But she 
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thought by his expression that he knew it had been Yineent 
Marsh. 

He said heartily, " I should just eall that a nasty-minded 
remark from somebody who didn't know what he was talking 
about. And let it go at that." 

" There, you see," she told him, "that rouses your instinet to 
resist, to fight baek. But it doesn't mine. It just makes me 
siek." 

" Marise, I'm afraid that you have to fight for what you 
want to keep in this world. I don't see any way out of it. 
And I don't believe that anybody else ean do your fighting for 
you. You ask if it's not possible to have beautiful, intimate 
things spoiled by questioning, eritieisms, doubts. Yes, I do 
think it is, for young people, who haven't learned anything of 
Iife at first hand. I think they ought to be proteeted till they 
have been able to aeeumulate some aetual experience of life. 
That's the only weapon for self-defense anybody ean have, 
what he has learned of life, himself. Young people are apt to 
believe what older people tell them about life, beeause they 
don't know anything about it, yet, themselves, and I think 
you ought to be careful what is questioned in their presenee. 
But I don't see that mature people ought to be proteeted unless 
you want to keep them ehildish, as women used to be kept. 
Nothing is your own, if you haven't made it so, and kept it so." 

" But, Neale, H's so siekeningly hard! Why do it? Why, 
when everything seems all right, pry into the deep and hidden 
roots of things? I don't want to think about the possibility of 
some dreadful dry-rot happening to married people's feelings 
towards eaeh other, as they get older and get used to eaeh 
other. It's soiling to my imagination. What's the use? " 

She had so hoped he would help her to sweep them all baek 
to the eellar labeled "morbid" and loek them down in the 
dark again. Any other man would, she thought, amazed at 
him, any other husbandl She focussed all her personality pas- 
sionately to force him to answer as she wished. 
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He fell into another thoughtM silenee^ glaneed up at her 
onee sharply and looked down again. She always felt afraid 
of him when he looked like that. No^ not afraid of him, but 
of the relentless thing he was going to say. Presently he said 
it. " What's the use? Why, the very fact you seem afraid of 
it . . . I ean't imagine why . . . shows there would be some 
use. To turn your baek on anything you're afraid of, that's 
fatal, always. It springs on you from behind." 

She eried out to him in a sudden anguish that was beyond 
her eontrol, " But suppose you face it and stUl it springsl " 

Her aspeet, her aeeent, her shaken voice gave him a great 
start. He faced her. He looked at her as though he saw her 
for the first time that day. And he grew very pale as he looked. 
Something wordless passed between them. Now he knew at 
last what she was afraid of . 

But he did not flinch. He said desperately, in a harsh ^oiee, 
" You have to take what eomes to you in life," and was grimly 
silent. 

Then with a gesture as though to put away something in- 
eredible, approaehing him, he went on more quietly, " But my 
experience is that it doesn't dare spring if you walk right up 
to it. Generally you find you're less afraid of everything in 
the world, after that." 

She had been frightened, stabbed through and through by 
the look they had interehanged, by the wordless someth'ing 
whieh had passed between them. But now she wondered sud- 
denly, passionately, amazedly, if he had really understood all 
the dagger-like possibilities of their talk. 

" Neale," she ehallenged him, " don't you put any limits on 
this? Isn't there fl«3'where you'd stop out of sheer respeet? 
Nothing too hallowed by . . . " 

" Nothing. Nothing," he answered her, his face pale, his 
eyes deep and enduring. " It's l)ang down, not to answer the 
ehallenge when it eomes. How do you know what you have 
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to deal with if you won't look to see? You may find out that 
something you have been trusting is growing out of a poison- 
ous root. That does happen. What's the use of pretending 
that it eouldn't to you, as to anybody else? And what's the 
use of having lived honestly, if you haven't grown brave enough 
to do whatever needs to be done? If you are seared by the 
idea that your motherhood may be only inverted sensuality, or 
if you think there is any possibility that the ehildren would 
be better off in other hands, or if you think . . . if you think 
there is any other terrifying possibility in our life here, for 
God's sake look into your own heart and see for yoursdf I It 
all sounds like nonsense to me, but ..." 

She snatehed at the straw, she who longed so for hdp. ^' Oh, 
Neale, if you think so, I know ..." 

" I won't have you taking my word for itl " he told her 
roughly. " / ean't tell what's baek of what you do. And you 
oughtn't to take my word for it if I tried to. Nobody on earth 
ean make your deeision for you, but you yourself ." The drq>s 
stood out on his forehead as he spoke, and ran down his pale 
face. 

She quivered and was sOent for a moment. Then, " Neale, 
where shall I get the strength to do that^ " she asked. 

He looked full in her face. " I don't know an^rwhere to go 
for strength but out of one's naked human heart," he said* 

She shrank from the rigor of this with a qualm of aetual 
fear. "I think I must have something else," she told him 
wildly. 

" I don't know," he retumed. " I don't know at all about 
that. I'm no mystie. I ean't help you there, dear. But I know, 
as well as I know anything on earth, that anything that's worth 
having in anybody's life, his parent-hood, his marriage, his 
love, his ambition, ean stand any honest ehallenge it ean be 
put to. If it ean't, it's not valid and ought to be ehanged 
or disearded." His gaze on her was immeasurably steady. 

She longed unspeakably for something else from him, some 
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warming, comforting assuranee of help, some heartening, stimu- 
lating eneouragement along that stark, bleak way. 

Somehow they were standing up now/both pale, looking pro- 
foundly into eaeh otheir's eyes. Something almost palpable^ of 
whieh not a word had been spoken aloud, eame and stood there 
between them, and through it they still looked at eaeh other. 
They had Ieft words far behind now, in the fierce veIocity of 
their thoughts. 

And yet with the almost physieal imity of their years of 
life together, eaeh knew the other's thoughts. 

She ilung herself against him as though she had eried out to 
him. He put his atms strongly, tenderly about her, as though 
he had answered. 

With no words she had eried out, silently, desperatety to 
him, «Holdmel Hold mel " 

And with no words, he had answered, silently, desperatdy, 
" No one ean hold you but yourseU ." 

A shouting babble of voices rose in the distanee. The ehil- 
dren erying to eaeh other eame out of the house-door and 
raeed down the flag-stone walk. " There they arel In the 
gardenl By the onion-bedl Patherl Motherl WeVe been 
looking for you everywhere. Touele says if ypu'll let her, shell 
boil down some maple syrup for us to wax on iee for dessert." 

They poured into the garden, ehildren, eat and fox-terrier, 
noisy, insistent, elamorous. Mark, always frankly greedy of 
his mother's attention, pushed in jeaIously between his parents, 
dinging to his mother's knees. He looked up in her face and 
laughed out, his merry peal, " Oh, Mother, what a dirty facel 
YouVe been su^iring and then youVe wiped your forehead 
with your dirty hand, the way you say I mustn't. How funny 
you lookl And you've got a great, long tear in your sleeve, 
too." 

Behind them, tiny, smooth and glistening, Eugenia Mills 
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stroDed to the edge of the garden, as f ar as the Aag-stones 
went, and stood waiting^ palpably ineapable of taking her deli- 
eate bronze slippers into the dust. 

^^ YouVe missed a kitehen eall from that Iively, earthy old 
Mrs. Powers and her handsome daughter-in-Iaw/' she an- 
noimeed easually. '^Toude sa^rs they brought some eggs. 
What a stunning ereature that Nelly is! There's temperament 
for youl Can't you just feel the smouldering^ primitive fire 
hidden under that scomfuI silenee of hers? '' 

" Mother, may we tell Toud^ to put the s^rrup on to boil? " 
begged Elly. Her hair was tangled and tousled^ with bits of 
bark stiddng in it^ and dried mud was eaked on her hands and 
bare legs. Marise thought of the repugnanee she must have 
aroused in Eugenia. 

" Mother," said Paul, " Mr. Wdles is going to give me a 
fishing-rod, he says, A real one. Boughten." 

" Oh, I want one tool " eried Mark, jumping ip and down. 
"I want one too." 

"You're too little. Mother, isnH Mark too little? And 
anyhow, he always breaks everything. You do, Mark, you 
know you do. I take eare of my thingsl " 

Someone in the confusion stepped on the fox-terrier's toes 
and he set up a shrill, aggrieved ydping. The ehildren pawed 
at her with dirty hands. 

" Good-evening, Mr. Marsh," said Eugenia, looking over her 
shoulder at the dark-haired figure in ilannels approaehing from 
the other house. She turned and strolled aeross the grass to 
meet him, as white and gleaming as he. 

A siek qualm of seIf-contempt shook Marise. For, high and 
dear above everything else, there had eome into her mind a 
quick discomfort at the eontrast between her appearanee and 
that of Eugenia. 



GHAPTER XV 
HOME LIFE 

July 20. 

The heat was appalling even early in the rilorning, right after 
breaklast. There were always three or four sueh terrific days, 
even up here in the mountains, to remind you that you lived in 
Ameriea and had to take your part of the ferocious extremes 
of the Ameriean elimate. 

And of eourse this had to be the time when Toude went ofE 
for one of her wandering disappearanees. Marise eould tell 
that by the aspeet of the old woman as she entered the kitehen 
that morning, her retieule bag bulging out with whatever mys- 
terious provisions Toucl6 took with her. You never missed 
anything from the kitehen. 

Marise felt herself in sueh a nervously heightened state of 
sensitiveness to everything and everybody in those days, that 
it did not surprise her to find that f or the first time she received 
something more than a quaint and amusing impression from the 
old aborigine. She had never notieed it before, but sometimes 
there was something about Toucl6's strange, battered, leathery 
old face . . . what was it? The idea eame to her a new one, 
that Toucl6 was also a person, not merdy a eurious and 
enigmatie phenomenon. 

Touele was preparing to depart in the silent, uneeremonious, 
absent-minded way she did everything, as though she were the 
only person in the world. She opened the sereen door, stepped 
out into the torrid glare of the sunshine and, a stooped, shabby, 
feeble old figure, trudged down the path. 

" Where does she go? " thought Marise, and " What was 
that expression on her face I eould not name? " 

241 
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Impulsively she went out quickly herseU , and foIlowed after 
the old woman. 

" Touelel Toucl6I " she ealled, and wondered if het voice 
in these days sounded to everyone as nervous and uneertain 
as it did to her. 

The old woman tumed and waited till the younger had over- 
taken her. They were under the dense shade of an old maple, 
beside the road, as^ey stood looking at eaeh other. 

As she had followed, Marise regretted her impulse, and had 
wondered what in the world she eould find to say, but now 
that she saw again the expression in the other's face, she eried 
out longingly, " Toucl6, where do you go that makes you look 
peaceful? " 

The old woman glaneed at her, a faint surprise appearing in 
her deeply lined face. Then she looked at her, without sur- 
prise, seriously as though to see what she might read in the 
younger woman's eyes. She stood for a long moment, think- 
ing. Einally she sat down on the grass under the maple-tree, 
and motioned Marise to sit beside ber. She meditated for a 
long time, and then said, hesitatingly, " I don't know as a white 
[)erson eould understand. White people . . . nobody ever 
asked me before." 

She sat silent, her broad, dusty feet in their dastie-sided, 
wom, nm-over shoes straight before her, the thiek, horny eye- 
lids dropped over her eyes, her searred old face carved into 
innumerable deep lines. Marise wondered if she had forgotten 
that anyone else was there. She turned her own eyes away, 
finally, and looking at the mountains saw that blaek thunder» 
douds were rolling up over the Eagle Roeks. Then the old 
woman said, her eyes still dropped, " I tell you how my unde 
told me, seventy-five years ago. He said people are like fish 
in an underground brook, in a blaek cave. He said there is 
a plaee, away far off from where they Iive, where there is a 
eraek in the roek. If they went 'way off they eould get a 
glimpse of what daylight is. And about onee in so often they 
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need to swim there and look out at the daylight. If they 
don't, they lose their eyesight from always being in the dark. 
He said that a lot of Indians don't eare whether they lose their 
eyesight or not, so long's they ean go on eating and swimming 
around. But good Indians do. He said that as far as he 
eould make out, none of the white people eare. He said maybe 
they'ye lost their eyes altogether." 

Without a move of her sagging, unloveIy old body, she 
tumed her deep blaek eyes on the ilushed, quivering, beautiful 
woman beside her. " That's where I go," she answered. " I 
go 'way o& to be by myself, and get a glimpse of what day- 
Hght is." 

She got up to her feet, shifted her retieule from one 
hand to the other, and without a baekward look trudged 
slowly down the dusty road, a stooped, shabby, feeble old 
figure. 

Marise saw her turn into a wood-road that led up towards 
the mountain, and disappear. Her own heart was burning as 
she looked. Nobody would help her in her need. Toucl6 
went away to find peaee, and Ieft her in the blaek cave. 
Neale stood . . . 

A ehild's shriek of pain and loud wailing ealls for " Motherl 
Motherl Motkert " sent her baek running breathlessly to the 
house. Mark had fallen out of the swing and the sharp 
eorner of the board had struek him, he said, " in the eye! in the 
eyel " He was shrieking and holding both hands frantically 
over his Ieft eye. This time it might be serious, might have 
injured the eye-ball. Those swing-boards were deadly. Marise 
snatohed up the sereaming ehild and earried him into the 
kitehen, terrible perspectives of blindness hag-riding her imagi- 
nation; saying to herself with one breath, " It's probably noth- 
ing," and in the next seeing Mark groping his way about the 
world with a eane, all his Iife long. 

She opened the first-aid box on the kitchen-shelf, pulled out 
a roU of bandage and a length of gauze, sat down with Mark 
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in her lap near the faucet, and wet the gauze in eold water. 
Then she tried in vain to induee him to take down his hands 
so that she eould see where the blow had struek. 

But the terrified, h^^terieal ehild was ineapable of hearing 
what she said, ineapable of doing anything but seream louder 
and louder when she tried to pull down those desperately tight 
little hands held with frantic tenseness over the hurt eye. 
Marise eould feel all his little body, quivering and taut. His 
shrieks were like those of someone undergoing the most vioIent 
torture. 

She herself responded nervousIy and automatieally to his 
eondition, felt herseU begin to tighten up, and knew that she 
was equally ready to shake him furiously, or to burst into 
anguished tears of sympathy for his pain. 

Wait now . . . wait . . . what was the thing to do for 
Mark? What would untie those knots of fright and shoek? 
For Paul it would have been talk of the bieyde he was to have 
for his birthday; for Elly a fairy-story or a pieee of eandyl 
For Mark . . . 

High above the tumult of Mark's shrieks and her own 
spasmodie reaetions to them, she sent her intelligenee eirding 
quietly . . . and in an instant . . . oh yes, that was the 
thing. " Listen, Mark," she said in his ear, stopping her effort 
to take down his hands, " Mother's learned a new song, a new 
one, awfully funny. And ever so long too, the way you like 
them." She put her arms about him and began, hearing her- 
self with difficulty through his eries. 

"On yonder hill there stands a damsel, 
Who she is, I do not know/* 

(" How preposterous we must soimd, if Eugenia is listening," 
she thought to herself, as she sang, "out-yelling eaeh other 
this wayl ") 



" 1*11 go and eourt her for her beauty. 
She must answer * yes ' or * no.' 



» tf 
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As usual Mark fell helpless before the eombination of musie 
and a story. His eries diminished in volume. She said in his 
ear, " And then the Lady sings," and she tuned her voice to a 
young-ladyish, high sweetness and sang, 

*' My father was a Spanish Gaptain, 
Went to sea a month ago/' 

Mark made a great effort and ehoked down his eries to heaving 
sobs as he tried to listen, 

"First he kissed me, then he left me; 
Bade me always answer * no/ " 

She told the little boy, now looking up at her out of the one 
eye not covered by his hands, " Then the gentleman says to 
her," she made her voice loud and hearty and bluff, 

"Oh, Madam, in your face is beauty, 
On your lips red roses grow. 
Will you take me for your lover? 
Madam, answer * yes ' or * no/ " 

She explained in an aside to Mark, " But her father had told 
her she must always answer just the one thing, * no,' so she 
had to say," she turned up in the mineing, ladylike key again, 
and sang, 

"Oh no, John, no, John, no." 

Mark drew a long quivering breath through parted lips and 
sat silent, his one eye fixed on his mother, who now sang in 
the loud, lusty voice, 

"Oh, Madam, sinee you are so eruel, 
And that you do seorn me so, 
If I may not be your lover, 
Madam, will you let me gof'* 

And in the high, prim voice, she answered herself, 

"Oh no, John, no, John, nol" 
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A laint smile hovered near Mark's Aushed face. He leaned 
towards his mother as she sang^ and took down his hands so 
that he eould see her better. Marise noted instantly, with a 
silent excIamation of relief that the red angry mark was quite 
outside the eye-soeket^ harmless on the bone at one side. Mueh 
ado about nothing as usual with the ehildren. Why did she 
get so frightened eaeh time? Another one of Mark's hair- 
breadth eseapes. 

She reaehed for the eold wet eompress and went on, singing 
loudly and boldly, with a facetious wag of her head^ (how tired 
she was of all this manoeuveringI), 

"Then I will stay with you forever 
If you will not be unkind." 

She applied the eold eompress on the hurt spot and put out her 
hand for the bandage-roU^ singing with an ostentatiously 
humorous aeeent and thinking with exasperation how all this 
was delaying her in the thousand things to do in the house. 



" Madam, I have vowed to love you ; 
Would you have me ehange my mind? 



» 



She wound the bandage around and around the little boy's 
head, so that it held the eompress in plaee^ singing in the high, 
sweet voice, 

" Oh no, John, no, John, NO ." 

She went on with a heavy, moek solemnity, in the loud voice, 

"Oh, hark, I hear the ehureh-bells ringing; 
Will you eome and be my wife?** 



She pinned the bandage in plaee at the baek of Mark's head, 

"Or, dear Madam, have you settled 
To livc single all yQur life?" 
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Shie gathered the ehild up to her, his head on her shoidder, his 
face turned to her, his bare, dusty, wiry little legs wriggling 
and soiling her white skirt; and sang, roUiekingly, 

" Oh no, John, no, John, NO ! " 

" There, that's all," she said in her natural voice, looking 
down at Mark. She said to herself rebelliously, " IVe expended 
enough personality and energy on this performance to play a 
Beethoven sonata at a eoneert," and found she was quoting 
something Yineent Marsh had said about her Iife, the day 
before. 

There was a moment while the joke slowly penetrated to 
Mark's six-year-old brain. And then he laughed out, ddight- 
edly, " Oh, Mother, that's a beaut! Sing it again. Sing it 
again! Now I know what's eoming, III like it sueh a lots 
betterer." 

Marise eried out in indignant protest, " Mark! When IVe 
sat here for ten minutes singing to you, and all the work to do, 
and the sun getting like red-hot fire every minute." 

" What must you got to do? " asked Mark, ehallengingly. 

" Well, the very first thing is to get dinner ready and in the 
fireless eooker, so we ean tum out the oil-stove and eool off 
this terrible kitehen." 

Mark looked up at her and smiled. He had reeently lost 
a front tooth and this added a quaintness to the splendor 
of his irresistible smile. " You eould sing as you get the din- 
ner ready," he said insinuatingly, " and I'U help you." 

Marise smothered an impulse to shout to the ehild, "No, 
no, go away! Go away! I ean't have you bothering around. 
IVe got to be by myself, or I don't know what will happenl " 
She thought of Touele, off in the green and silent woods, in a 
blessed solitude. She thought of Eugenia up in her shaded 
room, stretehed on the ehaise-longue in a thin silk room- 
gown, she thought of Neale and his stern eyes . . • she 
looked down on the dusty, tanned, tousle-headed little boy, with 
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tibe bandage around his head^ his one eye looking up at her 
pleadingly, his dirty little hand elutehing at the fold of her 
skirt; and drearily and unwillingly she summoned herself to 
self-control. "All right, Mark, that's true. I eould sing 
while I peel the potatoes. You eould wash them for me. That 
would help." 

They installed themseWes for this work. The aerid smell of 
potato-parings rose in the furnace-like heat of the kitehen, 
along with the singing voice, asking and answering itself. 
Mark listened with all his might, laughing and wriggling with 
appreeiation. When his mother had finished and was putting 
the potatoes into the boiling water, he said exultantly, " He 
got around her, all right, I should say what! " 

Paul burst in now, saying, " Mother, Mother j " He stopped 
short and asked, " What you got on your head, Mark? " 

The little boy looked surprised, put his hand up, felt the 
bandage, and said with an o£f-hand air, " Oh, I bimked my 
head on the eorner of the swing-board." 

" I know," said Paul, " IVe done it lots of times." He went 
on, " Mother, my pig has liee. You ean just see them erawling 
around under his hair. And I got out the oil Pather said to 
use, but I ean't do it. It says on the ean to rub it on with a 
stiff little brush. I don't see how ever in the world you're 
going to get your pig to stand still while you do it. When I 
try to, he just squeals, and runs away." 

His mother said with deeision, from where she stooped be- 
fore the open ice-box door, " Paul, if there is anything in the 
world I know nothing about, it is pigs. I haven't the slightest 
idea what to do." She shut the heavy door with a bang more 
energetie than was neeessary to lateh it, and eame baek 
towards the stove with a raw, red pieee of uneooked meat on a 
plate. 

"Oh, how nasty meat looks, raw," said Mark, with an 
aeeent of disgust. 

"You eat it with a good appetite when IVe eooked it," 
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remarked his mother^ somewhat grimly, putting it in a hot 
pan over the fire. An odor of searing fibers and smoke and 
frying onions rose up in the hot, still air of the kitehen. 

" If I eould have guessed we'd have sueh weather, I'd never 
have ordered a pot-roast," thought Marise, vexed. 

" Please, Mother, please" begged Paul. 

" Please what? " asked his mother, who had forgotten the 

" Henryl " said Paul. " If you eould see how he seratehes 
and seratehes and how the behind of his ears is all seabs 
he's so bitten." 

" Wouldn't Eugenia and Yineent Marsh love this conversa- 
tion? " thought Marise, turning the meat in the pan and start- 
ing baek from the spatters of hot fat. 

" Mother, don't you see, I agreed to take eare of him, with 
Eather, and so I have to. He's just like my ehild. You 
wouldn't let one of us have liee all over, and seabs on 
our ..." 

" Oh stop, Paul, for Heaven's sakel " said his mother. 

Through the smoke and smell and heat, the sensation of 
her underdothing stieking hotly to her limbs, the eonstant 
dogging fear and excitement that beset her, and the eauseless 
twanging of her nerves, there traveled to her brain, along a 
ehannel worn smooth by the habit of her thought about the 
ehildren, the question, "What is it that makes Paul eare 
so mueh about this? " And the answer, almost lost in the 
reverberation of all those other questions and answers in her 
head, was, " It eomes from what is best in Paul, his feeling of 
personal responsibility for the welfare of others. That mustn't 
be hindered." Aloud, almost automatieally, she said, in a 
neutral tone, " Paul, I don't think I ean do a single thing for 
you and Henry, but 111 go with you and look at him and see 
if I ean think of anything. Just wait till I get this and the 
potatoes in the Areless eooker." 

Paul made a visible e£fort, almost as though he were swal- 
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lowing something too large for his throat, and said un- 
graeiously, " I suppose I ought to help you in here, then." 

" I suppose so," said his mother roughly, in an exact imita- 
tion of his manner. 

Paul looked at her quickly, laughing a little, sheepishly. 
He waited a moment, during whieh time Mark announeed that 
he was going out to the sand-pile, and then said, in a pleasant 
tone, " What ean I do? " 

His mother nodded at him with a smile, refrained from the 
spoken word of approbation whieh she knew he would hate, 
and took thought as to what he might do that would afi9ict 
him least. " You ean go and sweep off the front poreh, and 
straighten out the eushions and ehairs, and water the poreh- 
box geraniums." 

He disappeared, whistling loudly, " Massa^s in the eold, eold 
ground." Marise hoped automatieally that Elly was not in 
earshot to hear this. 

She felt herself tired to the point of exhaustion by the neees- 
sity always to be divining somebody's inner proeesses, putting 
herself in somebody's else skin and doing the thing that would 
reaeh him in the right way. She would like, an instant, iust 
an instant, to be in her own skin, she thought, penetrated with 
a sense of the unstable equilibrium of personal relations. To 
keep the peaee in a household of young and old highly dif- 
ferentiated personalities was a feat of the Blondin variety; 
the least inattentiop, the least failure in judgment, and oppor- 
tunities were lost forever. Her sense of the impermanenee of 
the harmony between them all had grown upon her of late, 
like an obsession. It seemed to her that her face must wear 
the strained, propitiatory smile she had so despised in her 
youth on the faces of older woman, mothers of families. Now 
she knew from what it eame . . *. balaneing perpetually on 
a tight-rope from whieh . . . 

Oh, her very soul felt enunpled with all this pressure from 
the outside, never-ending! 
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The worst was iiot the always reeurring physieal demands^ 
the dressing and undressing the ehildren^ preparing their food 
and keeping them elean. The ertisbing part was the moral 
strain; to earry tEeir lives always with you, inealeulably dif- 
ferent from eaeh other and from your own. i\nd not only 
their present lives, but the insoluble question of how their 
present lives were affecting their tuture. Never for a moment 
from the time they are bom^ to be free from the thought, 
"Where are they? What are they doing? Is that the best 
thing for them? " till every individual thought of your own 
was shattered, till your intelligenee was atrophied, till your 
sensibilities to finer things were dulled and blunted. 

Paul eame baek. " About ready for Henry? " he asked. 
" IVe finished the poreh." 

She put the two tightly elosed kettles inside the fireless 
eooker and shut down the lid. " Yes, ready for Henry," she 
said. 

She washed her hot, moist face in eold water, drank a glass, 
put on a broad-brinmied garden hat, and set out for the field 
baek of the barn. The kitehen had been hot, but it seemed 
eool eompared to the heat into whieh they stepped from the 
door. It startled Marise so that she drew baek for an instant. 
It seemed to her like walking through molten metal. " Mereyl 
what heatl " she murmured. 

" Yes, ain't it great? " said Paul, looking off, down the 
field, " just what the eorn needs." 

" You should say * isn't,' not * ain't,' " eorreeted his mother. 

" But it'U be eooler soon," said Paul. " There's a big thun- 
derstorm eoming up. See, around the eorner of the mountain. 
See how blaek it is now, over the Eagle Roeks." He took her 
hand in his bramble-searred little fingers, and led her along, 
talking proudly of his own virtue. " I've moved Henry's pen 
today, fresh, so's to get him on new grass, and I put it under 
the shade of this butternut tree." 

They were beside the pen now, looking over the f enee at the 
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grotesque animal^ twitehing his gross and horribly fiexible 
snout, as he peered up at them out of his small, intdligent eyes, 
sunk in fat, and almost hidden by tbe Aeshy, hairy triangles 
of his ear-flaps. 

'' Don't you think Henry is a very handsome pig? " asked 
Paul. 

'^ I think you take very good eare of him/' she answered. 
^'Now what is the matter about the oil you ean't put on? 
Doesn't he like it? " 

" He hasn't felt it yet. He won't even let me try. Look! " 
The ehild elimbed over the fence and made a quick grab at 
the animal, whieh gave an alarmed, startled grunt, wheeled with 
astonishing nimbleness^ and darted away in a short-Iegged 
gallop. 

" Look there, that's the way he always does! " said Paul 
in an aggrieved tone. 

Marise eonsidered the pig for a moment. He had turned 
again and was onee more staring at her, his quivering, fieshy 
snout in the air, a singularly alert expression of attention ani- 
mating his heavy-jowIed eountenanee. 

" Are there any things he spedally likes? " she asked Paul. 

" He likes to eat, of eourse, being a pig," said Paul, " and he 
loves you to seratdi his bad^ with a stidL." 

" Oh, then it's easy. Come outside the pen. Now listen. 
You go bad^ to the bam and get whatever it is you feed him. 
Then you put that in the trough, and let him begin to eat, 
quietly. Then take your oil and your brush, and moving very 
slowly so that you don't startle him, lean over the fence and 
begin to brush it on his baek where he likes to be rubbed. If 
he likes the feel of it, hell probably stand still. 111 wait here, 
till you see how it eomes out." 

She moved away a few paees, and sank down on the grass 
under the tree, as though the heat had flung her there. The 
grass erisped drily under her, as though it too were pardied. 

She dosed )ier eye& and fdt the sun beating palpably on 
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the lids . . . or was it that hot inward pulse still throb- 
bing . . . ? Why wouldn't Neale do it for her? Why 
wouldn't he put out that strength of his and erush out this 
strange agitation of hers, forbid it to her? Then there was 
nothing in her but intense discomfort, as though that were a 
universe of its own. A low, distant growl of thunder shook the 
air with a muffled, muted roar. 

After a time, a little voice baek of her announeed in a low> 
eautious tone, " Mother, it worksl Henry Ioves it! " 

She turned her head and saw the little boy vigorously rub- 
bing the ears and Aanks of the pig, whieh stood perfectly still, 
its eyes half shut, rapt in a beatitude of satisfaction. 

Marise tumed her head away and slid down lower on the 
grass, so that she lay with her face on her arm. She was 
shaking from head to foot as though with sobs. But she was 
not erying. She was laughing hysterieally. "Even for the 
pigl " she was saying to herself. " A symbol of my lifel " 

She lay there a long time af ter this nervous fit of laughter 
had stopped, till she heard Paul saying, "There, IVe put 
it on every ineh of him." He added with a speeial intonation, 
" And now J guess maybe I'd better go in swimming." 

At this Marise sat up quickly, with an instant experienced 
divination of what she would see. 

In answer to her appalled look on him, he murmured apolo- 
getieally, " I didn't know I was getting so mueh on me. It 
sort of spattered." 

It was, of eourse, as she led the deplorable object towards 
the house that they eneountered Eugenia under a green-Iined 
white parasol, on the way baek from the garden, earrying an 
armiul of sweet-peas. 

" I thought I'd fill the vases with fresh Aowers before the 
rain eame," she murmured, visibly sheering off from Paul. 

" Eugenia ought not to earry sweet-peas," thought Marise. 
" It ought alwa^rs to be orehids." 
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In the bath-room as she and Paul took oS his oil-soaked 
dothes, Mark's little voice ealled to her, " Mother! 
Mo-o-otherl " 

^' Yes, what is it? " she answered, suspending operations for 
a moment to hear. 

'^ Mother, if I had to kill all the ants in the world," ealled 
Marky ^'l'd a great deal rather they were all gathered up 
together in a heap than running around every-which-way, 
wouldn't you? " 

" For goodness' sakes, what a silly baby thing to say! " 
eommented Paul with energy. 

Marise ealled heartily to Mark, " Yes indeed I would, dear." 

Paul asked euriously, '' Mother, how ean you answer him 
like that, sueh a fool thingl " 

Marise felt another wave of hysterieal laughter mount- 
ingy at the idea of the difficulty in perceiving the differ- 
enee in degree of Aatness between Mark's remarks and those 
of Paul. 

But it suddenly oeeurred to her that this was the time for 
Elly's hour at the piano, and she heard no sound. She hastOy 
laid out the dean dothes for Paul, saw him started on the 
serub in the bath-tub, and ran downstairs to see if she eould 
find Elly, before the storm broke, turning over in her mind 
Elly's favorite nooks. 

The air was as heavy as noxious gas in the breathless pause 
before the arrival of the rain. 

In the darkened, shaded hall stood a man's figure, the 
face turned up towards her, the look on it meant for her, her 
only, not the useful house-mother, but that Iiving eore of her 
own self, buried, hidden, put oflF, ehoked and starved as she 
had felt it to be, all that morning. That self rose up now, 
passionately grateful to be recognized, and looked baek at him. 

Thunder roUed among the distant hills. 

She fdt her pulse whirling with an esdtement that made 
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her lean against the wall, as he took a great stride towards her, 
er^ring out, ^^ Oh^ make an end . . . make an end of this . . ." 

The door behind him opened, and EUy ran in, red-faced 
and dusty. " Mother, Mother, Reddy has eome off her nest. 
And there are twelve hatehed out of the fourteen eggs! Mother, 
they are sueh darlingsl I wish you'd eome and see. Mother, 
if I praetise good, won't you eome afterwards and look at 
them? " 

" You should say * praetise wdl,' not * good,' " said Marise, 
her aeeent openly ironieal. 

The wind, preeursor of the storm falling suddenly on the 
valley, shook the trees till they roared. 

Over the ehild's head she exchanged with Yineent Marsh a 
long reekless look, the meaning of whieh she made no effort 
to understand, the abandon of whieh she made no effort to 
restrain. 

With a dry, elattering, immediate rattle, without distanee or 
'dignity, the thunder broke threateningly over the house. 



GHAPTER XVI 
MASSAGE-GREAM ; THEME AND YARIATIONS 

July 20. 

The hardest thing for Eugenia about these terribly hard days 
of suspense was to keep her seIf-control in her own room. Of 
eourse f or her as for any civilized being, it was always possible 
to keep herself in hand with people looking on. But for years 
she had not had to struggle so when alone, f or poise and self • 
mastery. Her room at the Grittendens', whieh had been hers 
so long, and whieh Marise had let her fumish with her own 
things, was no longer the haven of refuge it had been from the 
bitter, raw erudity of the Yermont Iife. She tried to fill the 
empty hours of Neale's daily absenees from the house with 
some of the fastidious^ delieate oeeupations of whieh she had so 
many, but they seemed brittle in her hot hands^ and broke 
when she tried to lean on them. A dozen times a day she inter- 
rupted herself to glanee with apprehension at her reileetion in 
the mirror, the Elorentine mirror with the frame of brown wood 
carved, with the light, restrained toueh of a good period, into 
those tasteful slender eolumns. And every time she looked, she 
was horrified and alarmed to see deep lines of thought, of hope, 
of impatienee, of emotion, eriss-erossing fatally on I;ier face. 

Then she would sit down before her curving dressing-table, 
gather the foIds of her Persian room-dress about her, Iift up 
her soul and go through those mental and ph^rsieal relaxing 
€xercises whieh the wonderfuI leeturer of last winter had ex- 
plained. She let her head and shoulders and neek droop like 
a wilted flower-stem, while she took into her mind tbe greater 
beauty of a wilted Aower over the erass rigidity of a growing 
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one; she breathed d^ply and slowly and rhythmieally, and 
sununoned to her mind far-off and rarely, difficultlyy beautiful 
things; the tr^nquil resignation of Ghinese roofs, tempered with 
the merry human note of their tilted eorners; Arabian traeeries; 
eunningly wrought, depraved wood-carvings in the eorners of 
Gothie eathedrals; the gay and amusing pink rotundities of 
a Boueher eeiling. When she felt her face ealm and unlined 
again, she put on a little massage eream, to make doubly 
sure, and rubbed it along where the lines of emotion had 
been. 

But half an hour afterwards, as she lay stretehed in the 
ehaise-Iongue by the window, reading daudel, or Strindberg, 
or Remy de Gourmont, she would suddenly fiind that she was 
not thinking of what was on the page, that she saw there 
only Marise's troubled eyes while she and Marsh talked 
about the inevitable and essential indiSerenee of ehildren to 
their parents and the healthiness of this instinet; about the 
fooIishness of the parents' notion that they would be forma- 
tive dements in the ehildren's Iives; or on the other hand, if 
the parents did sueeeed in forcing themselves into the ehil- 
dren's Iives, the danger of sexual mother-complexes. Eugenia 
found that instead of thrilling voIuptuously, as she knew she 
ought, to the predoiis pain and bewilderment of one of the 
thwarted eharaeters of James Joyce, she was, with a diseon- 
eerting and painful eagemess of her bwn, bringing up to mind 
the daunted silenee Marise kept when they mentioned the 
fact that of eourse everybody nowada}^ knew that ehildren 
are mueh better off in a big, numerous, robust group than in 
the nervous, tight isolation of family life; and that a really 
trained edueator eould look out for them mueh better than 
any mother, beeause he eould let them alone as a mother never 
eould. 

She found that sueh evocations of facts poignantly vital to 
her personally, were devastatingly more troubling to her facial 
jcalm than any most siekening pieture in d'Annunzio's portrayal 
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of small-town humanity in whieh she was tiying to take the 
proper, shoeked interest. Despite all her eSort to remain tran- 
quil she would guess by the stir of her pulses that probably 
^e had lost eontrol of herself again^ and going to the mirror 
would eateh her face all strained and tense in a breathless 
suspense. 

But if there was one thing whieh life had taught her, it was 
persevering patienee. She drew from the enameled b(Mibonr 
ni^re one of the eurious, hard sweet-meats from Southem 
Ghina; lifted to her face the spiey-sweet spikes of the swamp- 
orehid in her Yenetian glass vase; tumed her eyes on the repro- 
duetion of the Gauguin Ja Orana Maria, and began to draw 
longy rhythmie breaths^ ealling on all her senses to eome to her 
reseue. She let her arms and her head and her shoulders 
go limp again, and fized her attention on rare and beautiful 
things of beauty . . . abandoning herself to the pietures ealled 
up by a Yolume of translated Japanese poems she had reeently 
read . . . temples in groves . . . bdls in the mist . . . rain 
on willow-trees ... snow falling without wind. . . . How 
delieate and suggestive those poems werel How mueh Sner, 
more subtle than anything in the Aryan languagesl 

She eame to herself eautiously^ glaneed at her face in the 
mirror, and reaehed for the carved ivory pot of massage eream. 

She dedded then she would sew a little^ instead of read- 
ing. The frill of laee in her net dress needed to be 
ehanged . . . sueh a bore having to leave your maid behind. 
She moved to the small^ black-lacquered table where her work- 
box stood and leaned on it for a moment^ watehing the dim 
reAeetion of her pointed white fingers in the glistening surface 
of the wood. They did not look like Marise's brown, uneared- 
for hands. She opened the inlaid box and took from it the 
thimble whieh she had bought in Siena, the little antique 
masterpieee of North Italian gold-work. What a fulfilment of 
oneself it was to make life beautiful by beautifying all its 
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implements. What a revelatio& it might be to Neale, how a 
woman eould make everything she touehed exqmsite, to Neale 
who had only known Marise, subdued helplessly to the rough- 
ness of the rough things about her, Marise who had eapitu- 
lated to Ameriea and surrendered to the ugliness of Ameriean 
life. 

But none of that, none of that! She was near the danger- 
line again. She felt the Aesh on her face begin to grow tense, 
and with her beautiful, delieate fore-fingers she smoothed her 
eyebrows into relaxed ealm again. 

^e must keep herself oeeupied, ineessantly; that was the 
only thing possible. She had been about to have reeourse to 
the old, old tranquillizer of women, the setting of fine stitehes. 
She would fix her mind on that . . . a frill of laee f or the net 
dress . . . whieh laee? She lifted the cover from the long, 
satin-covered box and Angered over the laees in it, f oreing her- 
self to ieel the suitable reaetion to their di£fering physiognomies, 
to admire the robustness of the Carrick-Macross, the boldness 
of design of the Argentan, the eomplieated fineness of the 
English Point. She deeided, as Hnmonidng best with the 
temperament of the net dress, on Malines, a strip of this per- 
fect, first-Napoleon Malines. What an aristoeratie laee it was, 
with its eobwebby lond'de-neige baekground and its four- 
petaled Aowers in the seroUs. Amerieans were barbarians in- 
deed that Malines was so little known; in fact hardly reeog- 
nized at all. Most Amerieans would probably take this priee- 
less ereation in her hand for something bought at a ten- 
eent store, beeause of its simplieity and elassie retieenee of 
design. They always wanted, as they would say themseWes, 
something more to show for their money. Their only idea of 
" real laee," as they vulgarly ealled it (as if anything eould 
be laee that wasn't real), was that showy, awful Brussels, 
manufactured for exportation, whieh was sold in those terrible 
tourists' shops in Belgium, with thevsprawling patterns made 
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'out of eoarse braid and appliqu£d on^ not an organie part of 
the life of the design. 

She stopped her work for a moment to look more elosely at 
the filmy laee in her hand, to note if the mesh of the reseau 
were eireular or hexagonal. She fancied that she was the only 
Ameriean woman of her acquaintance who knew the di£fer- 
enee, who had the least eulture in the matter of laee . . . 
except Marise^ of eourse, and it was positively worse for 
Marise to have been initiated and then turn baek to eommon- 
ness, than for those other well-meaning, Philistine Ameriean 
women who were at least innoeently ignorant. Having known 
the exquisite lore of laee, how eould Marise have let it 
and all the rest of the lore of civilization drop for these 
eoarse oeeupations of hers, now? How eould she have 
let life eoarsen her, as it had, how eould she have fallen 
into sueh eommon ways^ with her sun-browned hair, and her 
roughened hands, and her inexactly adjusted dresses, and the 
fatal middle-aged lines beginning to show from the eomer of 
the ear down into the neek, and not an e£fort made to stop 
them. But as to wrinkles, of eourse a woman as unrestrained 
as Marise was bound to get them early. She had never 
learned the ABC of woman's wisdom, the steady eult of self- 
eare, self-beautifying, self-refining. How long would it be 
bef ore Neale ... 

No! None of that! She must get baek to impersonal 
thoughts. What was it she had seleeted as subject for eon- 
sideration? It had been laee. What about laee? Laee . . . ? 
Her mind balkei, openly rebellious. She eould not make it 
think of laee again. She was in a panie, and east about her 
for some strong defense . . . oh! just the thing . . . the new 
hat. 

She would try on the new hat whieh had just eome from New 
York. She had been waiting for a leisurely moment, really to 
be able to put her attention on that. 

She opened the gaily printed round pasteboard boz, aii4 
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took out the ereation. She put it on with eare^ low over her 
eyebrows, adjusting it carefully by feel, before she looked at 
herself to get the first impression. Then, hand-glass in hand, 
she began to study it seriously from various angles. When 
she was convinced that from every view-point her profile had 
the unlovely and inharmonious silhouette fashionable that sum- 
mer, she drew a long breath of relief, and took it oS gently, 
looking at it with pleasure. Nothing gives one sueh self- 
confidence, she reflected, as the eertainty of having the 
right sort of hat. How mueh better "ehie" was than 
beauty! 

With the hat still !n her hand, her very eyes on it, she 
saw there before her, as plainly as though in a erystal ball, 
Marise's attitude as she had stood with Marsh that evening 
before at the far end of the garden. Her body drawn towards 
his, the poise of her head, all of her listening intently while he 
talked . . . one eould see how he was dominating her. A 
man with sueh a personality as his, regularly h^rpnotie when 
he ehose, and praetised in handling women, he would be able 
to do anything he liked with an impressionable ereature like 
Marise, who as a girl was alwa^rs under the inAuenee of some- 
thing or other. It was evident that he eould put any idea he 
liked into Marise's head just by looking at her hard enough. 
She had seen him do it . . . helped him do it, for that 
matterl 

And so Neale must have seen. Anybody eouldl And 
Neale was not raising a hand, nor so mueh as lifting an eye- 
brow, just letting things take their eourse. 

What eoidd that mean except that he wotdd wdeome . . . 

Oh Heavens! her pulse was hammering again. She sprang 
up and ran to the mirror. Yes, the mirror showed a face that 
seared her; haggard and pinehed with a fierce desire. 

There were not only lines now, there was a hoUow in the 
eheek . . . or was that a shadow? It made her look a thou- 
sand years old. Massage would do that no goodl And sh^ 
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had no faith in any of those '^ f[esh-foods." Perhaps she was 
underweight. The hideous strain and suspense of the Hst 
weeks had told on her. Perhaps she would better omit those 
moming exercises for a time, in this intense heat. Perhaps 
she would better take eream with her oatmeal again. Or per- 
haps eream of wheat would be better than oatmeal. How 
ghastly that made her look! But perbaps it was only a 
shadow. She eould not summon eourage enough to move and 
see. Finally she took up her hand-mirror, framed in ereamy 
ivory, with a carved jade bead hanging from it by a green 
silk eord. She went to the window to get a better light on her 
face. She examined it, holding her breath; and drew a long, 
long sigh of respite and relief. It had been only a shadowl 

But what a fright it had given her! Her heart was quiver- 
ing yet. What unending vigilance it took to proteet yourself 
from deep emotions. When it wasn't one, it was another, that 
sprang on you unawares. 

Another one was there, ready to spring also, the suddenly 
conceived possibility, like an idea thrust into her mind from 
the outside, that there might be some active part she eould 
play in what was going on in this house. People did some- 
times. If some ehanee for this o£fered . . . you never eould 
tdl when . . . a word might be . . . perhaps something to 
turn Marise from Neale long enough to . . . 

She east this idea o£f with shame for its erudeness. What 
vulgar raw things would eome into your head when you let 
your mind roam idly . . . like eheap melodrama . . . 

She would try the Vedanta deep-breathing exercises this 
time to quiet herself; and after them, breathing in and out 
through one nostril, and thinking of the Infinite, as the Yogi 
had told her. 

She lay down flat on the bed for this, kieking off her quilted 
satin mtdes, and wriggling her toes loose in their laee-like 
silk stoekings. She would lie on her baek, look up at the 
eeiling, and fix her mind on the movement up and down of her 
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navel in breathing, as the Yedanta priest reeommended to 
quiet the spirit. Perhaps she eonld even say, 

"Om . . . om . . . om . . ." 

as they did. 

No, no she eonldn't. She still had vestiges of that stupid, 
gross Anglo-Saxon seIf-consciousness elinging to her. But she 
would outgrow them, yet. 

She lay there quiet and breathed slowly, her eyes fixed on 
the eeiling. And into her mind there slowly slid a eypress- 
shaded walk with Rome far below on one side, and a sun- 
ripened, golden, old wall on the other. She stood there with 
Marise, both so young, so yoimg! And down the path towards 
them eame a tall figure, with a bold elear face, a tender f ull- 
lipped mouth, and eyes that both smiled and were steady. 

Helplessly she watehed him eome, groaning in spirit at 
what she knew woidd happen; but she eould not eseape till 
the aehe in her throat swelled and broke, as she saw that his 
eyes were for Marise and his words^ and all of his very self 
for whieh she . . . 

So many years . • • so many years . . . with so mueh 
else in the world . . . not to have been able to eure that one 
aehe . . . and she did not want to suffer . . . she wanted to 
be at rest, and have what she needed. The tears rose brim- 
ming to her eyes, and ran down on eaeh side of her f aee to the 
pillow. Poor Eugenial Poor Eugenial 

She was almost broken this time, but not entirely. There 
was some fight lef t in her. She got up from the bed, elenehed 
her hands tightly, and stood in the middle of the floor, gather- 
ing herself together. 

Down with itl Downl Downl Just now, at this time, 
when sueh an utterly unexpected dawn of a possible 
eseape . . . to give way again. 



^ m 
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She thought suddenly^ ^' Suppose I give up the New-Thought 
way, always distraeting your attention to sometbing else^ 
Blmys suppressing your desire^ resisting the puU you want to 
yield to. Suppose I try the Freud way, bringing the desire 
up boldly, letting yourself go, unresisting.^ It was wortb 
trying. 

She sat down in a ebair, ha: elbows on the dressing-table, 
and let herself go^ gorgeously^ whollyy epieally, as she had 
been longing to ever sinee she had first intereepted that mag- 
netie interehange of looks between Marsh and Marise, the day 
after her arrival, the day of the pienie-supper in that stupid 
old woman's garden. That was when she had first known that 
something was t^. 

Why, how easy it was to let yourself gol They ware 
right, the PreudianS; it was the natural thing to do, you did 
yourseIf a vioIence when you refused to. It was like sailing 
off above the douds on familiar wings, although it was the 
first time she had tried them. . . . Marise would fall wholly 
under Marsh's ^ell, would nm away and be divorced. Neale 
would never raise a hand against her doing this. Eugenia saw 
from his aloof attitude that it was nothing to him one way or 
the other. Any man who eared for his wife would fight for 
her, of eourse. 

And it was so manifestly the best thing {ar Marise too, to 
have a very wealthy man looking out for her^ that there 
eould be no disturbing reflexes of regret or remorse for any- 
body to disturb the perfection of this fore-ordained adjustment 
to the Infinite. Then with the ehildren away at sehod for all 
the year, except a week or two with their father . . . fine, 
modern, perfect sehools, the kind where the ehildren were 
always out of doors, Elorida in winter and New England hills 
in summer. Those sehools were horribly expensive . . . 
what was all her money for? . . . but they had the best dass 
pt wealthy ehildren^ carefully sdeeted for their sodal posi- 
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tion, and the teaehers were so well paid that of eourse they 
did their jobs better than parents. 

Then Neale, freed from slavery to those insufferable ehil- 
dren, rdeased from the ignoble^ grinding narrowness of this 
petty manufacturing business, free to roam the world as 
she knew he had always longed to do . . . what a Iife they 
eould have . . . India with Neale . . . China . . . Paris . . . 
they would avoid Rome perhaps beeause of unweleome memo- 
ries . . . Norway in summer-time. Think of seeing Neale 
fishing a Norway salmon brook . . . she and Neale on a 
steamer together . . . together . . . 

She eau^t sight of her face in the mirror . . . that radiant, 
smiling, triumphant^ young face^ hersl 

Yes, the Freud way was the best. 
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GHAPTER XVII 
THE SOUL OF NELLY POWERS 

July 20. 

The big pine was good for one thing, anyhow^ if it did keep 
the house as dark as a eellar with the blaek shade it made. The 
side-poreh was niee and eool even on a hot summer day, just 
right for making butter. If it wasn't for the horrid piteh- 
piny smell the tree wouldn't be so bad. The ehurning was 
getting along fine too. The dasher was beginning to go the 
blob-blob way that showed in a minute or two the butter would 
be there. It had been a real good idea to get up early and get 
the work out of the way so that the ehurning eould be done 
before it got so hot. A thunder-storm was eoming, too, prob- 
ably. You eould feel it in the air. There, perhaps the but- 
ta: had eome, now. Nelly pushed the dasher down slowly 
and drew it baek with eare, turning her ear to listen expertly 
to the sound it made. No, not yet, there wasn't that watery 
splash yet that eame af ter it had sq)arated. 

She went on with the regular rhythmie motion, her eyes 
fixed dreamily on the round hole in the cover of the ehurn, 
through whieh the dasher-handle went up and down and whieh 
was now rimmed with thiek yellow eream. She Ioved to ehurn, 
Nelly thought. She Ioved to have milk to look out for, any- 
how, f rom the time it eame in f rom the barn, warm and foamy 
and sweet-smelling, till the time when she had taken off the 
thiek, sour eream, like shammy-skin, and then poured the lop- 
pered milk spatteringly into the pigs' trough. She liked see- 
ing how the pigs Ioved it, sueking it up, their eyes half shut 
beeause it tasted so good. There wasn't anything that was 
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better than giving people or animals what they liked to eat. 
It made Jier f eel good all over to throw eorn to the hens and 
see how they serabbled for it. She just loved to get a bag 
of stiek eandy at the store, when she went to town, and 
see how Addie and Ralph and little 'Gene jumped up and 
down when they saw it. 

And then it was so niee to be fore-handed and get the 
ehuming out of the way before noon. She would have time 
this aftemoon after the dishes were done, to sit right down 
with that sprigged ealieo dress for little Addie. She eould get 
the seams all run up on the maehine before supper-time, and 
have the hand-work, buttonholes and finishing, for piek-up 
work for odd minutes. She just Ioved to sit and sew, in a 
room all niee and pieked up, and know the house-work was 
done. 

That would be a real pretty dress, she thought, with the 
pink sprigs and the pink f eather-stitehing in mercerized eotton 
she was going to put on it. Addie would look sweet in it. 
And if it was washed caref ul and dried in the shade it wouldn't 
fade so mueh. It was a good bright pink to start with. Only 
Addie ought to have a new hat to wear with it. A white 
straw with pink Aowers on it. But that would eost a eouple 
of dollars, anyhow, everything was so dear now. Oh well, 
'Gene would let her buy it. 'Gene would let her do most 
anything. 

She thought with pity of her sisters, mill-hands in West 
Adams still, or married to mill-hands, men who got drunk on 
the sly and didn't work regular, and wanted a full half of all 
they made for themselves. 'Gene and his mother were always 
seolding about the money they eould have had if they'd kept 
that wood-Iand on the mountain. They'd ought to ha' been 
really poor the way she had been, so's you didn't know where 
the next meal was eoming from, or how the rent was going to 
be paid. She had been awfully lueky to get 'Gene, who let 
her dedde how mueh money ought to be spent on the ebil** 
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dren's elothes and hers^ and never said a thing^ or seolded or 
bothered. He was kind of funny, 'Gene was^ always so sober 
and solemn, and it was a sort of bother to have him so crazy 
about her still. That had been all right when they were en- 
gaged, and first married. She had liked it all right then, 
although it always seemed sort of foolish to her. But men 
were that way! Only now, when there were three ehildren 
and another one eoming, and the house to be kept niee, and the 
work done up right, and the farmwork and everything going 
so good, and so mueh on her mind, why, it seemed as though 
they'd ou^t to have other things to think about beside kiss- 
ings and huggings. Not that 'Gene didn't do his share of the 
work. He was a fine farmer, as good as anybody in the valley. 
But he never eould settle down, and be comfortable and quiet 
with her, like it was natural for old married folks to do. If 
she went by him, elose, so her arm touehed him, why then, if 
nobody was there he'd grab at her and kiss h^ and rumple 
her hair, and set her all baek in her work. With all she had 
to do and think of, and she did her work as good as anybody 
if she did say it who shouldn't, she had her day planned bef ore 
she tumed her feet out of bed in the morning. And she liked 
to have things go the way she planned them. She liked 'Gene 
all right, only she had her work to get done. 

She ehurned meditatively, looking o£f towards the mountain 
where the Eagle Roeks heaved themselves up, sti£f and straight 
and high. 'Gene's mother eame to the door, asked if the but- 
ter was eoming all rigbt, looked at her, and said, " My I Nelly, 
you get better looking every day you Iive/' and went baek to 
her bread-baking. 

Nelly went on with her reflections about 'Gene. It was 
more than just that he bothered her and put her baek with her 
work, She really didn't think it was just exactly niee and 
refined to be so crazy about anybody as that. Well, there was 
a streak in the Powerses that wasn't refined. 'Gene's motherl 
graeious! When sbe got goin^^ laughing and carryii^-on, 
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what wouldn't she say, right out before anybody! And daneing 
still like a young girll And that hateful old Mrs. Hewitt, just 
after they'd moved baek to Ashley, didn't she have to go and 
tell her about 'Gene's being born too soon after his father 
and mother were married? 'Gene took it from his mother she 
supposed; he wa'an't to blame, really. But she hoped Addie 
and Ralph would be like her folks. Not but what the 
Powerses were good-hearted enough. 'Gene was a good man, 
if he was queer, and an awful good papa to Addie and Ralph 
and little 'Gene. None of her sisters had got a man half so 
good. That sprigged dress would look good with feather- 
stitehing around the hem, too. Why hadn't she thought of 
that before? She hadn't got enough mercerized thread in the 
house, she didn't believe, to do it all; and it was sueh a nui- 
sanee to run out of the thread you had to have, and nobody 
going to the village for goodness knows when, with the farm- 
work behind the way it was, on aeeount of the rains. 

She shifted her position and happened to bring one of her 
feet into view. Without disturbing a single beat of the regular 
rh}rthm of the dasher, she tilted her head to look at it with 
approbation. If there was one thing she was partieular about 
it was her shoes. She took sueh comfort in having them niee. 
They eould say what they pleased, foIks eould, but high heels 
suUed her feet. Maybe some folks, that had great broad feet 
like that old Indian Touele, felt better in those awful, sloppy 
old gunboats they ealled " Gommon-sense shoes," but she 
didn't! It would make her siek to wear them! How they 
did look! Was there anything so pretty, anyhow, as a fine- 
leather shoe with a niee pointed toe, and a pretty, curved-in 
heel? It made you feel refined, and as good as anybody, even 
if you had on a ealieo dress with it. That was another niee 
thing about 'Gene, how he'd stand up for her about wearing 
the kind of shoes she wanted. Let anybody start to piek on 
her about it, if 'twas his own mother, he'd shut 'em up short, 
and say Nelly eould wear what she liked he guessed. £veQ 
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when the doetor had said so st;rict that she hadn't ought to 
wear them in the time before the babies eame^ 'Gene never 
said a word^ when he saw her doing it. 

There, the butter was just almost there. She eould hear the 
buttermilk begin to swashl She turned her head to eall to 
her mother-in-law to bring a piteher for the buttermilk, when a 
sound of galloping hoofs eehoed from the road. Nelly frowned, 
released her hold on the dasher, listened an instant, and ran 
into the house. She went right upstairs to her room as pro- 
voked as she eould be. Well, she would make the bed and do 
the room-work anyhow, so's not to waste all that time. She'd 
be that mueh ahead, anyhow. And as soon as Frank had 
finished ehinning with Mother Powers, and had gone, she'd 
go baek and finish her ehurning. She felt mad all through 
at the thought of that eream left at just the wrong minute, 
just as it was separating. Suppose Frank hung round and 
hung around, the way he did often, and the sun got higher and 
the eream got too warm, and she'd have to put in iee, and 
go down eellar with it, and fuss over it all the rest of the day? 
She was furious and thumped the pillows hard, with her 
doubled-up fist. But if she went down, Prank'd hang around 
worse, and talk so foolish she'd want to slap him. He wa'n't 
more'n half-witted, sometimes, she thought. What was the 
tnatter with men, anyhow? They didn't seem to have as mueh 
sense as so many calves! You'd think Frank would think up 
something better to do than to bother the life out of busy 
folks, sprawling aroimd all over ereation the way he did. 
But she never had any luek! Before Frank it had been that 
old Mrs. Hewitt, nosing around to see what she eould piek 
iault with in a person's housekeeping, looking under the sink if 
you left her alone in the kitehen for a minute, and opening 
your dresser drawers right before your face and eyes. Well, 
Frank was getting to be most as mueh of a nuisanee. He 
didn't peek and snoop the way Mrs. Hewitt did, but he 
bothered; and he was getting so impudent, too! He had the 
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big-head beeause he was the best daneer in the valley, that was 
what was the matter with him^ and he knew she liked to danee 
with him. Well, she did. But she would like to danee with 
anybody who daneed good. If 'Gene didn't elump so with his 
feet, she'd love to danee with him. And Frank needn't think 
he was so mueh either. That eity man who was staying with 
the old man next to the Grittendens was just as good a daneer 
as Frank, just exactly as light on his feet. She didn't like him 
a bit. She thought he was just plain fresh, the way he told 
Frank to go on daneing with her. What was it to himl But 
she'd danee with him just the same, if she got the ehanee. How 
she just loved to daneel Something seemed to get into her, 
when the musie struek up. She hardly knew what she was 
doing, felt as though she was Aoating around on that thiek, 
soft moss you walked on when you went blue-berrying on the 
Burning above the Eagle Roeks . . . all springly. . . . If 
you eould only danee by yourself, without having to bother 
with partners, that was what would be niee. 

She stepped to the door to listen, and heard 'Gene's mother 
eaekling away like an old hen. How she would earry on, with 
anybody that eame alongl She hadn't never settled down, 
uot a bit really, for all she had been married and was a widow 
and was old. It wa'n't niee to be so lively as that, at her age. 
But she wdsn't niee, Mother Powers wasn't, for all she was 
good to Addie and Ralph and little 'Gene. Nelly liked niee 
people, she thought, as she went baek to shake the rag rugs 
out of the window; reiined ladies like Mrs. Bayweather, the 
minister's wife. That was the way she wanted to be, and have 
little Addie grow up. She lingered at the window a moment 
looking up at the thiek dark branehes of the big pine. How 
horrid it was to have that great tree so elose to the housel 
It shaded the bedroom so that there was a musty smell no 
matter how mueh it was aired. And the needles dropped down 
so messy too, and spoiled the grass. 

Frank's voice eame up the stairs, bold, laughing, ''Nellyi 
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Nelly, eome down here a minute. I want to ask you some* 
thing! " 

" I ean't," she ealled baek, Didn't he have the nerve! 

" Why ean't you? " the skeptieal question eame from half- 
way up the stairs. " I saw you on the side-poreh, just as I 
eame up." 

Nelly east about for an excuse. Of eourse you had to 
have some reason for saying you eouldn't see a neighbor who 
eame in. She had an inspiration. " I'm washing my hair," 
she ealled baek, taking out the hair-pins hastily, as she spoke. 
The great eoils eame tumbling down on her shoulders. She 
soused them in the water piteher, and went to the door, opening 
it a eraeky tipping her head forward so that the water streamed 
on the floor. " Can't you ask Mother Powers for whatever it 
is? " she said impatiently. She wished as she spoke that she 
eould ever speak right out sharp and seratehy the way otha: 
people did. She was too easy, that was the trouble. 

" Well," said Frank, astonished, " you be, for a fact." 

He went baek down the stairs, and Nelly shut the door. 
She was hot all over with impatienee about that butter. When 
it wasn't one thing to keep her from her work, it was another. 
Her hair all wet now. And sueh a job to dry it! 

She heard voices in the kitehen, and the sereen-door 
open. Thank goodness, Frank was going away! Ob myl 
Maybe he was going to the village! He eould bring some of 
the pink mercerized eotton on his way baek. He might as 
well be of some use in the world. She thrust her head out of 
the window. " Frank, Frank, wait a minute!" she ealled. 
She ran baek to her work-basket, eut a length from a spool of 
thread, wound it aroimd a bit of paper, and went again to the 
window. " Say, Frank, get me two spools of eotton to mateh 
that, will you, at Warner and Hardy's. " 

He rode his horse past the big pine, under her window, and 
stood up in the stirrups, looking up boldly at her, her hair in 
thiek wet eurls about her face. " I'd do^anything for youl" he 
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^said ]okingly, eatehing at the paper she tbrew down to 
him. 

She slammed the window down hard. How provoking he 
♦wasl But anyhow she would have enough thread to feather- 
stiteh that hem. She'd got that mueh out of him. The thought 
miade up to her for some of the annoyanee of the morning. 
She put a towel aroimd her shoulders under her wet hair, and 
walted till he was aetually out of sight around the bend of the 
road. It seemed to her that she saw something stir in the long 
graes in the meadow there. Could the woodehueks be getting 
so dose to the house as that? She'd have to tie Towser up by 
her kttuee, nights, if they were. 

Graeious, there it was thundering, off behind the Roeks! 
She'd have to hustle, if she got the butter done before the 
storm eame. When Frank had really disappeared, she ran 
downstairs, and rushed out to her ehurn. She felt of it 
■anxiously, her face elearing to note that it seemed no warmer 
than when she had Ieft it. Maybe it was all right still. She 
began to plunge the dasher up and down. Well, it had gone 
baek some, she eould tell by the feel, but not so mueh, she 
guessed, but^what she eould make it eome all right. 

As she ehurned, she thought again of Frank Warner. This 
was the limitl He got so on her nerves, she deelared to her- 
self she didn't eare if he never daneed with her again. She 
wished she had more spunk, like some girls, and eould just 
send him paeking. But she never eould think of any sharp 
things to say to folks, in time. She was too easy, she knew 
that, always had been. Look how long she had put up with 
Mrs. Hewitt's snooping around. And then in the end she had 
got eold feet and had had to siek 'Gene on to her, to tell her 
they didn't want her sitting aroimd all the time and sponging 
off them at meal-times. 

But somehow sbe didn't want to ask 'Gene to speak to 
Frank that way. She was afraid somehow it would get 'Gene 
eseited. Mostly he was so still, and then all of a sudden he'd 
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Aare up and she never eould see a thing to make him then 
more than any time. The best thing to do with Gene was to 
keep him quiet^ just as mueh as she eould, not do anything to 
get him started. That was why she never went elose up to 
him or put her arms arotmd his neek Qf her own aeeord. She'd 
like to pet him and make over him^ the way she did over the 
ehildren, but it always seemed to get him so stirred up and 
everything. Men were fimny, anyhow! She often had thought 
how niee it woidd be if 'Gene eould only be another woman. 
They eould have sueh good times together. 

Why, here was 'Gene himself eome in from cultivating eom 
right in the middle of the moming. Maybe he wanted a drink. 
He eame up on the poreh, without looking at her and went 
into the house. How heavy he walked. But then he always 
did. That was the trouble with his daneing. You had to step 
light, to be a good daneer. 

There was a eraek of thundo* again, nearer than the first 
one. She heard him ask his mother, ^^ Frank Wamer been 
here? " 

And Mother Powers say, "Yes, he eome in to ask if we 
eould loan him our eon^ass. He's going to go up to-morrow in 
the Eagle Roek woods to run out the line between the Wamer 
and the Benson woodlots. The Warners have sold the popple 
on theirs to the Grittenden mill, and Frank says the blazes are 
all barked over, they're so old." 

Oh goody! thought Nelly, there the butter was, eome all 
at onee. The buttermilk was splashing like water. Yes, even 
there around the hole you eould see the little yellow speeks. 
Well, she needn't have got so provoked, after all. That was 
fine. Now she eould get at that sprigged dress for Addie, 
after all, this afternoon. 

'Gene eame out on the poreh again. She looked at him and 
smiled. She felt very happy and relieved that the butter had 
eome so that she eould finish working it over before noon. 

'Gene glowered at her smiling face and at her hair eurling 
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and shining all down her baek. How eross he lookedl Oh 
botherl £xdted too. Well^ what eould the matter be, now? 
She should think any man would be satisfied to eome in, right 
in the middle of the moming like that, without any wamingy 
and find his house as spiek and span as a pin, and the butter 
ehumed and half the day's work out of the way. She'd like 
to know what mpre he wanted? Who else eould do any better? 
Oh botherl How queer men werel 

Yes, it would really be lots niea* if there were only women 
and ehildren in the world. Graeiousl how that lightning made 
her jumpl The storm had got there quicker'n she'd thought. 
But the butter had eome^ so it was all right. 



PART III 



CHAPTER XVIII 
BEFORE THE DAWN ' 

July 21. 

Neale had lain so long with his eyes on the plaee where 
the window ought to be^ tbat finally he was half persuaded he 
eould see it^ a faintly paler square against the blaek of the 
room. Very soon dawn would eome in that window, and an- 
other day woidd begin. 

At the thought the musdes of his forearms eontraeted^ 
drawing his Sngers into rigidly elenehed fists, and for a mo- 
ment he did not breathe. 

Then he conquered it again; threw off the worst of the 
pain that had sprimg upon him when he had wakened suddenly, 
hours before^ with the fear at last there before him, visible in 
the darkness. 

What was this like? Where before had he endured this 
etemity of waiting? Yes, it was in France, the night when 
they waited for the attaek to break, every man haggard with 
the tension, from dark till just before dawn. 

He lay still, feeling Marise's breathing faintly stirring the 
bed. 

There in Pranee it had been a strain almost beyond human 
power to keep from rushing out of the trenehes with bayonets 
&xed; to meet the threatened danger, to beat it baek^ to conquer 
it, or to die and eseape the suspense. Now there was the 
same strain. He had the weapons in his hands, weapons of 
passion, and indignation and entreaty and reproaeh, against 
whieh Marise would not stand for a m,oment. 

But there in Eranee that would have meant possibly an 
insignificant loeal sueeess and the greater victory all along the 
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line imperiled. And here that was true again. There hadn't 
been an^rthing to do then but wait. There was nothing to do 
now but wait. 

YeSy but it was harder to wait nowl Hiere in France 
they had at least known that finally the suspense would end 
in the fury of eombat. Hiey would have the ehanee to resist, 
to conquer, to impose their will. And now there was no active 
part for him. He must wait on^ and hold baek his hand from 
the attaek whieh would give him the appearanee of victory, 
and whieh would mean everlasting defeat for him^ for Marise, 
the death and ruin of what they had tried to be f or eaeh other^ 
to build up out of their life together. 

What did he mean by that? Wasn't he fooling himself with 
words, with priggish phrases? It was so easy to do that. And 
he was so mortally fatigued with this struggle in the dark. 
He had been thinking about it so deq)lyy so de^ratdy^ ever 
sinee he had faced it there^ sguarely, those oidless blaek houis 
ago. He might have lost his way. 

Now, onee more, slowly, step by step, onee more over the 
terrible road that led him here. Perha]^ there was another 
way he had overlooked. Perhaps this time it would lead lum 
to something less intolerable. Quiet now, steady, all that he 
had of eourage and honesty and knowledge of Marise, and of 
life, and of himself , put to work. 

His brain began again to plod up the treadmill it had labored 
on for so many blaek hours. He set himself to get it elear in 
his own mind, forcing those fierce, biuning thoughts of his into 
words, as if he had been speaking aloud. " Now, now hCTe I 
am. What must I do? What ought I to do? There must 
be some answer if I ean only think dearly, f eel aright. What 
is U that I want? " 

The answer biurst from him, as though in a ery of torture 
from his brain, his body, his passion, his soul, ^I want 
Marise! " 

And at this espression of overmastering desire, memoix 
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Aooded his mind with a stream of iinf orgotten pietures of thdt 
life together; Marise facing him at the breakfast table; Marise 
walking with him in the autumn woods; Marise with Paul a 
baby in her arms; Marise^ almost unknown then, the Aame- 
like divinity of her soul only guessed-at^ looking into his eyes 
as tbe Gampagna faded into darkness below them. '^What 
was it she asked me then? Whether I knew the way aeross 
the dark plain? I was a confident young fool then. I was sure 
I eould find the way^ with her. I've been thinking all these 
years that we were finding it, step by step . . . till now. 
And now, what is it I am afraid of? I'm afraid she finds 
herseU eramped, wants a fuller existence, regrets • . . no, 
that's dodging. There's no use lying to myself. I'm afraid 
that Marise is in Iove with Yineent Marsh. Good God! nol 
It ean't be that • . . not Marisel This is all nonsense. 
This is something left over from sleq) and a bad dream. I 
must wake up. I must wake up and find it not true. " 

He lay perfectly still, his fists denehed tight, perspiration 
standing out on his rigid body. Then stemly he forced his 
mind to go forward again, step by step. 

^'I suppose it's possible. Other women have. Hiere's a 
lot in her that must be starved here. I may not be enough foS 
her. She was so yoimg then. She has grown so greatly»» 
What right have I to try to hold her if she is tired of it aQjs 
needs something else? " 

He hesitated, shrinking baek as from fire, from the answer 
he knew he must give. At last he forced it out, ^' I haven't 
any right. I don't want her to stay if she wants to go. I 
want Marise. But even more I want her to b^ happy." 

The thought, with all its implieations, terrified him like a 
death-sentenee, but he rq)eated it grimly, pressing it home 
fiercely, " I want her to be happy." 

He realized where this thou^t would lead him, and in a 
panie wildly fought against going on. He had tried to hold 
himsdt resolute and steady, but he was nothing now save a 
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flame of resentment. '' Happy i She won't be happy that wayl 
She ean't love that manl She's being earried away by that 
damnable sensibility of hers. It would be the most hideous, 
insane mistake. What am I thinking of . . . all these 
words! What I must do is to keep h^ from ruining her life." 
On the heels of this outery, there glided in insinuatingly 
a soft-^oken erowd of ten^ting, seductive possibilities. 
Marise was so sensitive^ so impressionable, so easily movedy 
so defenseless when her emotions were aroused. Hadn't he the 
right, the duty^ he who knew her better than anyone else, to 
proteet her against herseU? Wasn't he deceiving himself by 
fantastic notions? It would be so easy to aet the ardent, 
passionate young lover again . . . but when had he ever 
^'aeted" anything for Marise! No matter, no matter^ this 
was life or death; what was a lie when life and death htmg in 
the balanee? He eould play on her devotion to the ehildreny 
throw all the weight of his personality, work on her emotions. 
That was what people did to gain their point. Everybody 
did it. And he eould win if he did. He eould hold her. 

Like the solenm toUing of a great bdl there rang, through 
all this hurried^ despairing dutehing at the endurable and 
lesser, a eall to the great and intolerable. The immensity of 
his Iove for Marise loomed up^ far greater than he; and before 
that saered thing he hung his head^ and felt his heart breaking. 

"No, that won't do. Not when it is Marise who is in 
question. The best, the very best I ean conceive is what I 
must give to Marise. A eage eould not hold her, not anything 
but her body, and to force her dedsion would be to make a 
eage. No, I mustn't use the ehildren either. They are hers 
as mueh as mine. If all is not right between us, what would 
it avail them to be with us? They must take what life brings 
them, like the rest of us. If the years Marise and I have 
passed together, if what we have been to eaeh other, and are 
to eaeh other^ if that is not enough, then nothing is enougtu 
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That would be a triek to play on her . • . to use my 
knowledge of ha: vulnerable points to win. That is not what 
I want. What do I want? I want Marise to be happy. " 

He had advanced a step sinee the last time he had told 
himsel! this, for now he said it with a dreadful ealm, his heart 
aehing but not faltering. 

But he eould go no further. There were limits to what he 
eould endure. He fell into a tranee-like state of passivity, his 
body and mind exhausted. 

As he lay thus, fallen and prostrate, there soared up out 
of a part of him that was neither mind nor body, but was 
nevertheless himself, something swift and beautiful and living, 
something great enough at last to measure its greatness with 
the immensity of his love for Marise. 

What was it? 

It was this . . . f or a moment he had it all elear, as 
though he had died and it were something told him in another 
world . . . he did not want Marise for himself ; he did not 
even want her to be happy; he wanted her to be herself, to be 
all that Marise eould ever grow to be, he wanted her to attain 
her full stature so far as any human being eould do this in this 
Kfe. 

And to do that she must be free. 

For an instant he looked full at this, his heart Aooded with 
glory. And then the light went out. 

He was there in the blaekness again, unhappy beyond any 
sufifering he had thought he eould bear. 

He lay still, feeling Marise beside him, the slow, quiet 
rhythm of her breathing. Was she awake or sleeping? What 
would happen if he should allow the fear and suffering whieh 
raeked him to beeome artieulate? If he should ery out to her, 
she would not turn away. He knew Marise. She would never 
turn away from fe3r and suffering. " But I ean't do that. I 
won't work on he? s^onpathy. IVe promised to be true to 
what's de^est and truest in us both. I have been, by Godl 
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and I will be. If our married life has been worth anything, 
it's beeause we've both been free and honest . . . true with 
one another. This is her ordeal. She must aet for herself. 
Better die than use my strength to force her against her own 
nature. If I deeide . . . no matter how sure I am I'm 
right . . . it won't be her deeision. Nothing would be 
deeided. I must go on just as before . • •'' he groaned, 
" that will take all the strength I have." 

It was elear to him now; the only endurable future for 
them, sueh as they were to eaeh other^ would eome from 
Marise's aeting with her own strength on her own dedsion. 
By all that was saered, he would never by word or aet hamper 
that deeision. He would be himselfy honestly. Marise ought 
to know what that self was. 

He had thought that this resolve would bring to him an- 
other of these terrible raeking instants of anguish, but instead 
there eame almost a ealm upon him, as though the pain had 
passed and left him in peaee, or as though a quiet Ught had 
shone out in the darkness. Perhaps the dawn had eome. No, 
the square of the window was still only faintly felt in the 
blaeker mass of the silent room. 

Then he knew why the pain had Ieft him. It had been 
driven away by the eertainty that there was a worse fear than 
any he knew, or ever would know. No matter what risk or 
eatastrophe lay before them, Marise would never look at him 
out her elear eyes and aet a thing that was not true. Marise 
would always be Marise. Why then, whatever eame he eould 
bear it. 

Life might be erud and pitiless, but it was not base, when 
it had among its gifts sueh a eertainty as that^ roek-like under 
his feet, bearing him up in his pain. 

He moved to her in the bed, felt for her hand and put it 
gently to his lips. 

Then, holding it in his, on his breast, he tumed his eyes 
towards tbe window, waiting for the dawn. 



CHAPTERXIX 
MR. WELLES LIGHTS THE FUSE 

t 

July 21. 

That early morning talk with Mr. Welles had left Marise 
trembling with helpless sorrow and exasperation. She sat on 
the beneh where he had left her^ and felt the nervous tears 
stinging her eyes. Whoi she looked up and saw Yineent Marsh 
was standing there^ extremely pale^ as visibly shaken as she^ 
as yisibly little in eontrol of hiinse[fy she burst out, ^' So you 
too know. He has just told me that he is really going. The 
very date is set. His eousin has a room in her boarding house 
engaged for him. He's going to work as a derk to pay for the 
extra expenses of the Iife there. Oh! '' She strue^ her hand 
on the baek of the beneh. 

Yineent Marsh sat down beside her, his Qres on hers. He 
said in a eurious, low voice^ rough and husky, ^' I wish you 
would do something for me. I wish you would think with all 
your might, deeply^ just why you are so opposed to his doing^ 
what evidently seems to him a very saintly and heroie aetion; 
and then tell me why it is. " 

Marise felt this as a ehallenge. He was always ehallenging 
everything. This time she was more than ready. " I don't 
need any time to think of reasons! " she eried. " It's obvious 
to anyone with any sense for the reality of human values, who 
isn't fooled by threadbare old words. It's one of those waste- 
ful, futile, exasperating trieks people play on themseWes in the 
name of ' duty.' He's throwing away something real and true, 
something that eould add to the riehness of human Iife, he's 
throwing away the happiness that eomes of Iiving as suits his 
nature, smd so ereating a harmony that enriehes everybod7 
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who touehes him. And what's he doing it for? To satisfy a 
morbid need for self-sacrifice. He's going to do harm, in all 
probabOity, mix up a situation already eomplieated beyond 
solution, and why is he? So that he ean indulge himself in 
the perverse pleasure of the rasp of a hair-shirt. He doesn't 
really use his intelligenee to think, to ke^ a true sense of 
proportions; he takes an outwom and false old ideal of self- 
sacrifice, and uses it not to do anybody any real good, but to 
put a martyr's erown on his head." 

She beeame eonseious that her words were having a singular 
e£Fect upon Yineent. A dark flush had eome over all his face. 
His gaze on her was extraordinary in its intentness, in its 
eagerness, in its fierceness. She stopped suddenly, as though 
he had broken in on what she was saying. 

He did not stir f rom his plaee, but to her he seemed to tower 
taller. Into his dark, intent face eame an exultant look of 
power and authority whieh fell on her like a hot wind. With a 
loud knoeking of her heart she knew. Before he spoke, she 
knew what he would say. And he saw that. 

He opened those biuning lips and said in the same low 
voice, rough with its intensity, " You see what you have done. 
You have spoken for me. You have said at last what I have 
been silently and desperately ealling out to you. You know 
what has happened. You have said it, it is obvious to anyone 
with any sense of hinnan values. Make an end! Make an 
endl Come away from a position where only an outworn old 
ideal holds you to futility and waste. Come away where you 
will really live and know the fullness of life. Come away from 
that false notion of duty whieh makes you do for the ehildren 
what you know is not best for them, only beeause it is the 
traditional thing to do, only beeause it gives you a martyr's 
erown to wear. I don't say anything now, as I wouH to any 
other woman in the world, as I would have said to you weeks 
ago before I knew all that you are . . . I don't say anything 
about the imbeeility of keeping sueh a woman as you are here 
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in this narrow, drab hole, this sordid prison • . . you born, 
if ever a human being was, to rieh and warm and harmonious 
livingl It is your birthright. Let me give it to you. AIl that, 
even that, a whole world of beauty and f ullness waiting f or you 
to ereate it to glorious being, all that is nothing eompared to 
what has eome to pass between us, you and me; eompared to 
that other world or impassioned Iiving existence that is waiting 
for you. Come away from the man who is nothing more to 
you than the house you Iive in . . . nothing but a habit." 

She started at this, moving out of the stony immobility in 
whieh she gazed at him^ listened to him. She did not know 
that she had moved^ was ineapable of willing to do so. It had 
been a mere reflex start as though she had been struek. But at 
the sight of it, the flame in his eyes leaped up. " No, no, no! " 
he eried with an insistent triumph, ^' he is nothing more to you 
than a habit. And you are nothing more to him. You were 
right, on that evening when you shrank away from the sight 
of the plaee in Italy where in your ignorant youth you made 
the mistake of trying to join your life to his. There is not 
a breath you draw, not a tum of your head or body ... I 
know them all . . . that does not prove that he is nothing 
to you now. I have seen you take a handkerchief from 
his poeket as you would take it from a bureau-drawer. I have 
seen him set you on one side, to pass through a door, as he 
would set a ehair on one side. You don't even see him any 
more when you look at him, and he doesn't see you. Whatever 
there may have been between you, if there was ever anything 
real, it is dead now, dead and buried . . . and you the most 
living woman who ever wore flesh and bloodl And I am a 
living manl You know, I don't need to say it, you know what 
happens when our looks meet. Our looks onlyl Life flares up 
like a toreh in both of us. You know if I but brush against 
your skirt, how I eannot speakl You know how whei 
our hands toueh, every drop of blood in our two bodies bumsl 
You are a grown woman. You know life as wdl as I do. You 
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know what this means. You are no longer evm a part of his 
life. You are all of mine. Look at me now." 

He Aung out his hands, shaking uneontrollably. ^' Do you 
see how I show this, say this anywhere, tell this to you here, 
noWy where anyone eould hear me? I am not ashamed of it. 
It is not a thing to hide. It is a thing to glory in. It is the 
only honestly living thing in all our miserable human Iife, the 
passion of a man and a woman for eaeh other. It is the only 
thing that moves us out of our eowardly lethargy of dead-and- 
aliye egotism. The thing that is really base and false is to 
pretend that what is dead is still alive. Your marriage is dead. 
Your ehildren do not need you as you pretend. Let yourseIf 
go in this flood that is sweeping us along. I had never thought 
to know it. I eould fall down and worship you beeause you 
have shown it to me. But I will show it to you^ that and the 
sigmficance of what you will be when you are no longer 
smothered and starved. In all this erawling ant-heap of 
humanityy there are only a handful of human beings who 
ever really live. And we will be among them. AU the rest are 
nothing, less than nothing, to be stamped down if they impede 
you. They have no other destiny. Butwehavel Everything 
eomes down to that in the end. That is the only truth. 
That . . . and you and I! '' 

In tbe distanee, someone ealled Marise's name. He thought 
she made a mo^e, and said, leaning towards her, the heat of 
his body burning through to her arm where he touehed her, 
'^No, no, none of those trivial, fooIish intemiptions that tie 
you hand and foot, ean tie us any longer. They have no real 
strength. They ean't stand for an instant against something 
alive. AII that rattles in your ears, that keeps you from know- 
ing what you really are . . ." 

Someone was hunying down the walk towards them, hidden 
by the hedge. Marise eould not have turned her head if hee 
life had hung on the aetion. 

Yineent looked straight at her, straight and deep and strong 
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into her eyes, and for an instant his burning lips were pressed 
on hers. The eontaet was terrible, momentous. 

When he went on speaking, without haste, unafraid although 
the hurrying steps were almost there, she eould seareely hear 
his Yoiee, although it was urgent and puissant as the impaet 
of his eyes. " You ean't get away from this now. It is here. 
It has been said. It lives between us, and you are not strong 
enoughy no power on earth is strong enough, to put it down." 

And then the outer world broke in on them, swept between 
them with an outery. Someone was there, someone who drew 
short sobbing breaths, who eaught at her and dung to her. It 
was Gousin Hetty's old Agnes . . . why in the world was 
she here? . . . and she was saying in a loud voice as though 
she had no eontrol of it, ^'Oh, ohl Come quickl 
Come quickl" 

Marise stood up, earr^ring the old woman with her. She 
was entirely eertain now that she was in a nightmare, from 
whieh she would presently awake, wet with eold sweat. 

^* ComeI ComeI" eried the old woman, beating her hands 
on Marise's arm. ^* Perhaps it ain't too late. Perhaps you 
ean do something." 

'' What has happened? ^ asked Marise, making her voice 
sharp and imperative to pieree the other's agitation. 

" I don't know. I don't know," sobbed Agnes. " She didn't 
eome down for breakfast. I went up to see • . . oh, go 
quick! Go quickl" 

She went down, half on the bendi, half on the ground. 

Marise and Marsh stood for an instant, petrified. 

There was only the smallest part of Marise's eonseiousnes^ 
whieh was alive to this. Most of it lay numbed and be- 
wildered, still hearing, like a roll of thunder, the voice of 
Yineent Marsh. 

Then she tumed. " Look out for her, will you," she said 
brieSy. " No, don't eome with me. III go by the baek road. 
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It's the qiiickesty but it's too narrow for a ear. You drive to 
Asbley and bring the doetor in your ear." 

She ran down the path and around the house to the road, 
not feeling the blinding heat of the sun. She ran along the 
dusty road, a few steps from the house before the turn into 
the narrow lane. She felt nothing at all but a great need for 
haste. 

As she ran, putting all her strength into her running, there 
were moments when she forgot why she was hurrying, where 
she was going, what had happened; but she did not slaeken 
her paee. She was on the narrow baek road now, in the dense 
shade of the pines below the Eagle Roeks. In five minutes 
she would be at Gousin Hetty's. That was where she was 
going. 

She was running more slowly now over the rough, uneven, 
stony road, and she was aware, more than of anything else, 
of a pain in her ehest where she eould not draw a long breath. 
It seemed to her that she must be now wholly in the bad 
dream, for she had the nightmare sensation of nmning with all 
her strength and not advancing at all. The somber, thiek-set 
pines seemed to be implaeably in the same plaee, no matter 
how she tried to pass them, to Ieave them behind, to hurry on. 
£verything else in the silent, breathless, midsununer forest was 
rooted immovably deep in the earth. She alone was killing 
herself with haste, and yet futilely • . . not able to get 
forward, not able to • . • 

And then, fit to tum her brain, the forest drew aside and 
showed her another nightmare figure, a man, far away to her 
ri^t, running down the steep ineline that sloped up to the 
Roeks. A man running as she had been wishiog she eould run, 
a powerfuI, roughly dressed man, rapt in a passion of headlong 
iiight, that east him down the rough slope, over the roeks, 
through the brambles, as though his Aight were part of an 
endless fall. 
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Marise stopped stoek-stiU, shoeked out of every sensation 
but the age-old woman's instinet of fear and eoneealment. 

The man plunged forward, not seeing her where she stood 
on the road aeross whieh he now burst, Ainging himself out of 
the pines on one side and into the thieket of undergrowth on 
the other. 

Far from him as she was, Marise eould hear, through the 
forest hushy the terrible sound of his breathing as he ran, as 
he stumbled, as he struggled to his feet, iighting crazily with 
the thiek iindergrowth. Those loud hoarse gasps . . . it 
was as though he were being ehoked to death by a hand on 
his throat. 

He was gone, down the slope towards the valley road. The 
leaves dosed together behind him. The forest was impene- 
trably silent again. Marise knew who he was, then, recognized 
him for 'Gene Powers beyond any doubt. 

She felt a strange mixture of pity and seorn and envy. To 
be so primitive as that . . . to think, even for an instant's 
madness, that you eould run away on your own two poor 
human feet from whatever life brought to youl 

She herself was hurrying forward again. What was she 
going to? What had she left behind? The passage of the 
other runner had not taken a single moment's time. She was 
now at the path whieh led to Gousin Hetty's side-door. 

She darted along this, and found herself in the yard before 
the door, open as Agnes had left it when she rushed out for 
help. 

A tea-kettle on the kitchen-stove sang in a low murmur. 
The eloek tieked loudly, wagging its pendulum baek and forth. 
The eat, stretdied at full length on the Aoor in a yellow square 
of sunlight, lifted a drowsy head and looked at her. There 
was a smell of freshly made eoSee in the air. As she stood 
there for an instant till the whirling in her head should stop/ 
a stiek of wood in the fire broke and fell together. 
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Marise went through into the dining-room where the tabl^ 
laid for breakfast stood in a quiet expectancy. The old house, 
well-kept and well-Ioved, wore a tranquil expression of 
permanenee and seeurity. 

But out in the dusky hall, the white stairs stood palely 
motioning up. There Marise felt a singular heavy eoolness in 
the stagnant air. She went up the stairs, leaning on the 
balustrade, and found herself facing an open door. 

Beyond it, in a shuttered and shaded room, stood a still 
white bed. And on the bed, still and white and distant, lay 
something dead. It was not Gousin Hetty. That austere, eold 
face, proud and stern, was not Gousin Hetty's. It was her 
grandmother's, her father's, her imde's face, whom Gousin 
Hetty had never at all resembled. It was the family shell 
whieh Gousin Hetty had for a time inhabited. 

Marise eame forward and erossed the threshold. Immedi- 
ately she was aware of a palpable ehange in the atmo^here. 
The room was densely filled with silenee, whieh foIded her 
about eoldly. She sank down on a ehair. She sat motionless, 
looking at what lay there so quiet, at the unimaginable empti- 
ness and remoteness of that human eountenanee. 

This was the end. She had eome to the end of her running 
and her haste and her eSort to help. AIl the paltry agitations 
and sorrows, the strains and defeats and poor ioys, they were 
all hurrying forward to meet this end. 

AII the seruples, and sacrifices, and tearing asunder of human 
desires to make them fit words that were ealled ideals, all 
amounted to this same nothingness in the end. 

What was Gousin Hetty's Iife now, with its tiny inhibitions, 
its little passivities? The same nothingness it would have 
been, had she grasped boldly at Iife's realities and taken what- 
ever she wanted. 

And all Gousin Hetty's mother's sacrifices for her, her 
mother's hopes for her, the slow transfusion of her mother's 
life to hers; that was all dead now, bad been of no avail against 
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fhis nothingness. Some day EUy woiild lie like that, and all 
that sbe had done for Elly, or eould do for her, would be only 
a pineh of ashes. If she, if Gousin Hetty, if Gousin Hetty^s 
mother, if Elly, if all of them, took hotly whatever the hours 
had to give, they eould not more eertainly be brought to 
nothingness and oblivion in the end. . . . 

Those dreams of her . • . being one with a great eurrent, 
sweeping f orward . . . whatpitiful delusionsl . . . There 
was nothing that swept forward. There were only futile storms 
of froth and excitement that whirled you about to no end, one 
after another. One died down and Ieft you beealmed and 
stagnant, and another rose. And that would die down in its 
turn. Until at the end, shipwreek, and a sinking to this darkly 
silent abyss. 



V 



CHAPTERXX 
A PRIMAEYAL HERITAGE 

July 21. Evening. 

GousiN Hetty lay eoldly dead; and Marise felt hersdt 
blown upon by an iey breath that froze her numb. The doetor 
had eome and gone, queerly, and bustlingly alive and full of 
talk and esplanations; Agnes had eome baek and, silently 
weq)ing, had walked endlessly and aimlessly around the house, 
with a broom in her idle hand; one after another of the 
neighbors had eome and gone, queerly alive as usual, they too^ 
for all their hushed and awkward manners; Neale had eome, 
seeming to feel that eold breath as little as the others. 

And now Neale was gone^ after everything had been 
deeidedy all the ineredibly multitudinous details that must be 
dedded. The funeral was set for the day after tomorrow, and 
until then, everything in everybody's life was to stop stoek- 
still, as a matter of eourse. Beeause Agnes was in terror of 
being Ieft alone for an instant, Marise would not even leave 
the house until after the ^uneral^ and one of the thousand petty 
uneseapable details she and Neale had talked of in the hushed 
voice whieh the house imposed on all in it^ was the deeision as 
to whieh dress and hat were to be sent to her f rom the wardrobe 
at home. 

She was to stay there with Agnes, she^ who was all tbe 
family old Gousin Hetty had Ieft, for the last wateh over what 
lay up there on the bed in her bedroom. Neale would look 
out for the ehildren (there was no one else for the moment, 
Touele was gone^ Eugenia quite useless), would telegraph the 
f ew old f riends who would eare to know the news, would see 
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Mr. Bayweather about the iuneral, would telephone the man 
in West Asbley who dug grayes, would do what was to be done 
outside;. and she would do what was to be done inside, as now, 
when she sat on the stairs waiting in ease the undertaker 
needed something. 

She was glad that the imdertaker was only quiety white- 
bearded old Mr. Hadley, who for so many, many years had 
given his silent services to the dead of Ashley that he had 
eome to seem not quite a liying figure himself , hushed and stilled 
by his assoeiation with everlasting stillness. Marise, eold and 
numbed with that iey breath upon her, knew now why the old 
undertaker was always silent and absent. A strange Iife he 
must have had. She had never thought of it till she had seen 
him eome into that house, where she and Agnes waited f or him, 
uneertain, abashed, not knowing what to do. Into how many 
sueh houses he.must have gone^ with that same quiet look of 
unsurprised aeeeptanee of what everybody knew was eoming 
sometime and nobody ever espeeted to eome at all. How 
extraordinary that it had never oeeurred to her that Gousin 
Hetty, old as she was, would some day die. You never really 
believed that anybody in your own life was ever going to die, 
or ehange; any more than you really believed that you your- 
self were ever going to grow old, or ehange; or that the ehildren 
were ever really going to grow up. That threadbare old 
phrase about the death of old people, ^^ it always eomes as a 
shoek/' that was true of all the inevitable things that happened 
in Iife whieh you saw happen to everyone else, and never 
believed would happen to you. 

This was the last tie with the past gone, the last person 
diss^peared for whom she was still the little girl she f elt herselt 
now, the little girl who had lost her way and wanted someone 
to put her baek in the path. She had a moment of very simple, 
sweet sorrow, sitting there alone in the hall, warm tears stream- 
ing down her eheeks and falling on her hands. Gousin Hetty 
gone, dear old Gousin Hetty, with her bright Iiving ^es, and 
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her Iove for all that was young. How mtieh she owed 
her . . . those troubled years of her youth when Cousin 
Hetty and the old house were imfailing shdter. What didter 
had she now? 

The pendulum of her mind swung baek . . . of eourse 
this was silly traditional repeating of superstitious old words. 
There was no shelter; there eould be none in this Iife. No 
one eould show her the path^ beeause there was no path; and 
anyone who pretended to show it was only a eharlatan ^o 
traded on moments of weakness like this. 

Mr. Hadley opened the door quietly and asked in that 
sddom-heard voice of his for a eouple of sott^ dean towels. 
Where did Cousin Hetty keep her towels? In the diest of 
drawers at the end of the hsdl. An odor of dove3 eame iq> 
spidly into the air as Marise opened the drawer. How like 
Cousin Hetty to have that instead of the fadedy sentimaital 
lavender. She had perhaps put those towels away there last 
ni^t, with her busy^ shaking old hands, so still now. AIl dead, 
the quaintness, the ^itality^ the zest in Iife, the new Iove for 
little Elly, all dead now, as though it had never been, availing 
nothing. There was nothing that did not die. 

She handed in the towels and sat down again on the stairs 
leaning her head against the wall. What time eould it be? 
Was it still daylight? . . • No, there was a lamp lighted 
down there. What eould she have been doing all day, she and 
Agnes and the doetor and Mr. Hadley? She wondered if the 
diildren were all right, and if Neale would remember, when he 
washed Mark's face, that there was a bruise on his temple 
where the swing-board had struek him. Was that only yester- 
day morning! Was it possible that it was only last ni^t that 
she had lain awake in the darkness, tr^dng to think, tr3ring to 
know what she was feeling, buming with excitement, as one 
by one those boldly forward-thrusting movements eame badt 
to her from the time when he had eried out so angrily, '* They 
ean't Iove her. They're not eapable of itl" to the time when 
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they had exchanged tbat long reekless gaze over Elly's head! 
And now there was the triumphant glory of seeurity whieh 
had been in his kiss . . . why, that was this morning, only 
a few hours ago! Even through her eold numbed lassitude 
she shrank again before the flare-up of that esdtement^ and 
burned in it. She tried to put this behind her at onee, to wait, 
like all the rest^ till this truee should be o^er^ and she should 
onee more be baek in that melee of agitation the thou^t of 
whieh turned her siek with confusion. She was not strong 
enough for Iife, if this was what it brought, these fierce^ elawing 
passions that did not wait for your bidding to go or eome, but 
Ieft you as though you were dead and then pouneed on you 
like tigers. She had not iron in her either to Iive ruthlessly, 
or to stamp out that upward leap of flame whieh meant the 
renewal of prieeless youth and passion. Between these altema- 
tives, she eotdd make no dedsion, she eould not, it would tear 
her in pieees to do it. 

The pendulum swung baek again, and all this went out, 
leaving her mortally tired. Agnes eame to the foot of the 
stairsy a little, withered^ strieken old egure^ her apron at her 
eyes. From behind it she murmured humbly, between swallow- 
ing hard, that she had made some tea and there was bread and 
butter ready, and should she boil an egg? 

A good and healing pity eame into Marise's heart. Poor 
old Agnes, it was the end of the world for her, of eourse. And 
how toudiing, how tragie, how uniust^ the fate of dependents, 
to turn from one souree of eonunands to another. She ran 
downstairs on tip-toe and put her arm around the old woman's 
shoulder. " I haven't said anything yet, Agnes," she told her, 
" beeause this has eome on us so suddenly. But of eourse Mr, 
Grittenden and I will always Ipok out for you. eousin 
Hetty . . . you were her best friend." 

The old woman laid her head down on the other's shoulder 
and wept aloud. " 1 miss her so. I miss her so," she said 
ovar and over. 
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" The thing to do for her/' thought Marise^ as she patted the 
thin heaving shoulders, ^' is to give ber something to work at." 
Aloud she said^ ^' Agnes, we must get the front room downstairs 
ready. Mr. Hadley wants to have Gousin Hetty brought down 
there. Before we eat we might as well get the larger pieees of 
fumiture moved out." 

Agnes stood up^ doeilely submitting herself to the eommand, 
stopped er^dng, and went with Marise into the dim old room, 
in whieh nothing had been ehanged sinee the day, twenty years 
agOy when the fumiture had been put baek in plaee after 
Gousin Hetty's old mother had lain there^ for the last time. 

The two women began to work^ and almost at onee Agnes 
was herself again^ stepping about briskly^ restored by the 
familiarity of bdng onee more under the direetion of another. 
They pulled out the long hairdoth so^a^ moved the spindle- 
legged old diairs into the dining-room, and earried out one by 
one the drawers from the high-boy in the eomer. From one 
of these drawers a yellowed paper fell out. Marise pideed it 
up and glaneed at it. It was a letter dated 1851^ the blank 
page of whidi had been used for a game of Consequences. The 
fooIish ineoherendes lay there in the faded ink just as they 
had been read out^ bringing with them the laughter of those 
people, so long dead now^ who had written them down in that 
pointedy oId-fashioned handwriting. Marise stood looking at 
it while Agnes swept the other room. Cousin Hetty had been 
ten years old in 1851, just as old as Paul was now. Her 
mother had probably Ieft something she wanted to do, to sit 
down and laugh with her little daughter over this trivial game. 
A ghostly edio of that long-silent lau^ter fell faintly and 
eoldly on her ear. So soon gone. Was it worth while to do 
it at all? Sudi an e£fort, sudi a fatigue lay before those 
diildren one tried to keep laughing, and then . . . 

Someone eame in behind her^ without knoeking or ringing. 
People had been eoming and going unannouneed in that house 
all the day as though death had made it their own home. Agnes 
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eame to the door, Marise looked up and saw Nelly Powers 
standing in the door-way, the seeond time she had been there. 
" I eome over again," she said, " to bring you some hot biseuit 
and honey. I knew you wouldn't feel to do mueh eooking." 
She added, " I put the biseuits in the oven as I eome through, 
so they'd keep warm.'* 

" Oh, tharik you, Nelly, that's very kind and thoughtful," 
said Marise. As she spoke and looked at the splendid, 
enigmatie woman standing there, the ridmess of her vitality 
vibrating about her, she saw again the nightmare vision of 
'Gene and heard the terrible breathing that had resounded in 
the Eagle Roek woods. She was overwhelmed, as so often be- 
fore in her life, by an amazement at the astounding di£ference 
between the aspeet of things and what they really were. She 
had never entirely outgrown the wildness of surprise whieh this 
always brought to her. She and Nelly, looking at eaeh other 
so ealmly, and speaking of hot biseuitsl 

She listened as though it were an ironieally ineongruous 
speeeh in a play to Agnes' eonseientious eountry attempt to 
make conversation with the ealler, " Hot today, ain't it? Yes- 
terday's storm didn't seem to do muoh good." And to Nelly's 
answer on the same note, " Yes, but it's good for the eom to 
have it hot. 'Gene's been out cultivating his, all day long." 

" Ah, not all dayl Not all dayl" Marise kept the thought 
to herself . She had a vision of the man goaded beyond endur- 
anee, leaving his horses plodding in' the row, while he fled 
blindly, to eseape the uneseapable. 

An old resentment, eenturies and ages old^ than she was, 
a primaeval heritage from the past, Aamed up unexpectedly in 
her heart. There was a man, she thought, who had kept the 
eapaeity really to love his wife; passionately to suffer; whose 
eold intelligenee had not ehilled down to . . ." 

"Weil, I guess I must be going now," said Nelly in the 
speeeh of the valley. She went away through the side-door, 
opening and shutting it with metieulous oare, so that it wouli] 
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not make a sound. . . . As though a sound eould reaeh 
Gousin Hetty nowl 

'^ I don't like her biseuits/' said Agnes. ^' She always puts 
too mueh sody in." She added^ in what was evidently the 
expression of an old dislike^ '^ And don't she look a fooI^ a great 
hulking eritter like her^ wearing sueh shoes^ teeterin' along on 
them heds." 

" Oh well," said Marise, vaguely, " it's her idea of how to 
look pretty." 

"They must eost an awful sight too," Agnes went on, 
seoldingly, "laeed haUway up her leg that way. And the 
Powerses as poor as Job's turkey. The money she puts into 
them shoes'd do 'em enough sight more good if 'twas saved up 
and put into a manure spreader, I eall it. 

She had taken the biseuits out of the oven and was holding 
them suspieiously to her nose, when someone eame in at the 
front door and walked down the hall with the hushed, self- 
eonseious, lugubrious tip-toe step of the day. It was Mr. 
Ba^rweather, his round old face rather pale. " I'm shoeked, 
unutterably shoeked by this news," he said, and indeed he 
looked badly shaken and seared. It eame to Marise that 
Gousin Hetty had been of about his age. He shook her hand 
and looked about for a ehair. " I eame to see about whieh 
hymns you would like sung," he said. "Do you know if 
Miss Hetty had any favorites? " He broke off to say, " Mrs. 
Ba^rweather wished me to be sure to excuse her to you for not 
eoming with me tonight to see if there was an^rthing she eould 
do. But she was stopped by old Mrs. Warner, just as we were 
Ieaving the house. Frank, it seems, went off early this moming 
to survQr some lines in the woods somewhere on the mountain, 
and was to be baek to luneh. He didn't eome then and hasn't 
showed up at all yet. Mrs. Wamer wanted my wife to 
teIq)hone up to North Ashley to see if he had perhaps gone 
there to spend the night with his aunt. The litie was busy 
of eourse, and Mrs. Bayweather was still trying to get them 
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on the wire when I had to eome away. If she had no ^>ecial 
favorites, I think that ' Lead^ Kindly Light, Amid th' Eoeireling 
Gloom * is always suitable^ don't you? " 

Something seemed to e:q)lode inside Marise's mind, and like 
a resultant blaek eloud of smoke a huge and ominous possibility 
loomed up, so darkly^ so une^peetedly, that she had no breath 
to answer the elergyman's question. Those lines Frank Wamer 
had gone to survey ran through the Eagle Roek woods! 

" Or would you think an Easter one, like * The Strife Is 
O'er, the Battle Won/ more appropriate? " suggested Mr. 
Bayweather to her silenee. 

Agnes started. '^Who's that eome bursting into the 
kitehen? " she eried, turning towards the door. 

It seemed to Marise, afterwards, that she had known at 
that moment who had eome and what the tidings were. 

Agnes started towards the door to open it. But it was 
flung open abruptly from the outside. ToucI6 stood there, 
her hat gone from her head, her rusty blaek elothes tom and 
disarranged. 

Marise knew what she was about to announee. 

She eried out to them, " Frank Warner has fallen off the 
Eagle Roeks. I found him there, at the bottom, half an hour 
ago, dead." 

The savage old flame, eenturies and ages older than she, 
flared for an instant high and smoky in Marise's heart. 
** There is a man who knows how to fight for his wife and 
keq) herl " she thought fiercdy. 



CHAPTER XXI 
THE eOUNSEL OF THE STARS 

July 21, Night. 

It had been arranged that for the two nights before the 
funeral Agnes mis to sleq) in the front bedroom^ on one 
side of Gousin HetQr's room^ and Marise in the small hall bed- 
room on the other side^ the same room and the same bed in 
whidi she had slept as a little girl. Nothing had been dianged 
there, sinee those days. The same heavy white piteher and 
basin stood in the old wash-stand with the smiken top and 
hinged cover; the same oval white soap-dish, the same oma- 
mental spatter-work frame in dark walnut himg over the 
narrow wahiut bedstead. 

As she undressed in the spaee between the bed and the wash- 
stand, the past eame up before her in a sudden splashing 
wave of reeoUeetion whieh for a moment engulfed her. It had 
all been a dream, all that had happened sinee then, and she 
was again dght years old^ with nothing in the world but bad 
dreams to ^ear^ and Gousin Hetty there at hand as a refuge 
even against bad dreams. How many times she had wakened, 
terrifiedy her heart beating hammer-strokes against her ribs, 
and trotted shiveringy in her night-gown^ into Gousin Hetty's 
room. 

" Gousin Hettyl Gousin Hettyl " 

"What? What'sthat? Oh, you, Marise. What's the mat- 
ter? Notions again? " 

" Oh, Gousin Hetty, it was an awfid dream this time. Can't 
I get into bed with you? " 

" Why yes, eome along, you silly ehild." 

The f umbling s^proaeh to the bed, the sheets hdd open, the 
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kind old hand outstretehed, and then the haven . . . het 
head on the same pillow with that of the brave old woman 
who was afraid of nothing, who drew her up elose and safe 
and with comforting assuranee instantly fell asleep again. 
And then the delieious, slow fading of the terrors before the 
obliterating hand of sleep, the delieious slow sinking into for- 
getfulness of everything. 

Standing there, elad in the splendor of her physieal maturity, 
Marise shivered imeontroUably again, and quaked and feared. 
It was all a bad dream, all of it^ and now as then Gousin Hetty 
lay safe and quiety wrapped in sleep whieh was the only 
eseape. Marise turned siek with longing to go again, now, to 
seek out Gousin Hetty and to lie down by her to share that 
safe and eold and dreamless quiet. 

She Aung baek over her shoulder the long shining dark 
braid whieh her fingers had been automatieally twisting, and 
stood for a moment motionless. She was suSering aeutelyy 
but the pain eame from a souree so deep^ so confused, so in- 
artieulate, that she eould not name it^ eould not bring to bear 
on it any of the resourees of her intelligenee and will. She 
eould only bend under it as under a erushing burden, and 
suffer as an animal endures pain, dumbly, stupidly. 

After a time a small knoek soimded^ and Agnes's voice 
asked through the door if Miss Marise thought the door to . . . 
to . . . if the " other " door ou^t to be open or shut. It 
was shut now. What did people do as a general thing? 

Marise opened her own door and looked down on the old 
figure in the straight, yellowed night-gown, the knotted, big- 
veined hand shielding the eandle from the wandering summer 
breeze whieh blew an oeeasional silent, fragrant breath in from 
the open windows. 

" I don't know what people do as a rule," she answered, and 
then asked, " How did Miss Hetty like best to have it, her- 
self?" 
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"C8i, open, always." 

" We'd better open it, then." 

The old servant swayed bef ore the dosed door, the eandle- 
stiek shaking in her hand. She looked up at Marise timidly. 
" You do it,'* she said under her breath. 

Marise f elt a faint pit^dng seorn, stepped past Agnes, lif ted 
the lateh, and opened the door wide into the blaekness of the 
otha: room. 

The dense silenee seemed to eome out, eoldly and softly. 
For Marise it had the sweetness of a longed-for anaesthetie, it 
had the very odor of the dreamless quiet into whieh she 
longed to sink. But Agnes shrank away, drew hastily elosa: 
to Marise, and whi^ered in a sudden panie, " Oh, don't it 
seare you? Aren't you afraid to be here all alone, just you 
and me? We'd ought to have had a man stay too.'^ 

Marise tried to answer simply and kindly, "No, I'm not 
afraid. It is only all that is Ieft of dear Gousin Hetty." But 
the impatienee and eontemptuous surprise whieh she kept out 
of her words and voice were felt none the less by the old 
woman. She drooped submissively as under a reproaeh. ^' I 
know it's foolish," she murmured, ^' I know it's foolish." 

She began again to weep, the tears filling her faded eyes 
and running quietly down her wrinkled old eheeks. "You 
don't know how gone I feel without herl " she moumed. 
" I'd always had her to tell me what to do. Thirty-five years 
now, every day, she's been here to tell me what to do. I ean't 
make it seem true, that it's her lying in there. Seems as 
though every minute she'd eome in, stepping quick, the way 
she did. And I fairly open my mouUi to ask her, 'Now 
Miss Hetty, what shall I do next? ' and then it all eomes 
over me." 

Marise's impatienee and seorn were Aooded by an immense 
sympathy. What a pitiable thing a dependent isl Poor old 
Agnesl She leaned down to the humble, dodle old face, and 
put her die^ against it " 111 do my best to take Gousio 
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Hetty's plaee for you," she said gently, and then, "Noti* 
you'd better go baek to bed. There's a hard day ahead of us." 

Agnes responded with relief to the tone of authority. She 
said with a reassured aeeent, " Well, it's all right if y(nCx^ not 
afraid," turned and shu£9ed down the hall, comforted and 
obedient. 

Marise saw her go into her room, heard the ereak of the 
bed as she lay down on it, and then the old voice, " Miss 
Marise, will it be all right if I leave my eandle buming, just 
this onee? " 

" Yes, yes, Agnes, thatll be all right," she answered. " Go 
to sleep now." As she went baek into her own room, she 
thought passingly to herself, " Strange that anyone ean live so 
long and grow up so little." 

She herself opened her bed, lay down on it resolutely, and 
blew out her eandle. 

Instantly the room seemed suffocatingly full of a thou- 
sand iiying, diseonneeted pietures. The talk with Agnes had 
ehanged her mood. The dull, leaden weight of that numb- 
ing burden of inartieulate pain was broken into innumerable 
fragments. For a time, before she eould eoUeet herself to 
self-control, her thoughts whirled and roared in her hea(f like 
a maehine diseonneeted from its work, radng furiously till 
it threatens to shake itself to pieees. Everything seemed to 
eome at onee. 

Frank Warner was dead. What would that mean to Nelly 
Powers? 

Had there been raough bread left in the house till someone 
eould drive the Ford to Ashley and buy some mwe? 

Ought she to wear mourning for Gousin Hetty? 

What had happened on the Eagle Roeks? Had Frank and 
^Gene quarreled, or had 'Gene erept up behind Frank as he 
sighted along the eompass? 

How would they get Gousin Hetty's friends from the station 
at Ashley, out to the house, sueh feeble old people as tb^ 
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were? It would be better to have the services all at the 
ehureh. 

Had anything been deeided about hymns? Someone had 
said something about it, but what had she . , . oh, of eourse 
that had been the moment when Touele had eome in^ and Mr. 
Bayweather had nished away to tell Prank's mother. Prank's 
mother. His motherl Suppose that were to happen to Mark, 
or Paul? No, not sueh thoughts. They mustn't be let in at 
ally or you went mad. 

Was it true that EUy eared nothing about her, that ehil- 
dren didn% for grown-ups, that she was nothing in EUy's 
life? 

She was glad that Toucl6 had eome baek. There would be 
someone to help Neale with the ehUdren. . . . 

Neale . . . the name brought her up abruptly. Her 
mind, hurrying^ breathless^ panting^ was stopped by the name, 
as by a great roek in the path. There was an instant of 
blanknesSy as she faced it^ as though it were a name she did 
not know. When she said that name^ eyerything stopped 
going around in her head. She moved restlessly in her 
bed. 

And then, as though she had gone around the roek, the rs^id, 
patteringy painful rush of those ineoherent ideas began again. 
Queer that nobody there, Mr. Bayweather, Agnes, Touele, none 
of them seemed to reaUze that Frank had not faUen, that 
'Gene had . . . but of eourse she remembered they hadn't 
any idea of a possible eonneetion between Frank and the 
Powers, and she had been the only one to see 'Gene in that 
terrible Aight from the Roeks. Nelly had thought he had 
been cultivating eorn all day. Of eourse nobody would think 
of anything but an aeeident. Nobody would ever know. 

Yes, it was true; it was true that she would toueh Neale 
and never know it, never feel it . . . how elosely that had 
been observed, that she eould take a handkerchief from his 
poeket as from a pieee of fumiture. It was true that Neale 
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and she knew eaeh other now till there was no hidden eomer, 
no mystery^ no possibility of a single unexpected thing be- 
tween them. She had not realized it, but it was tnie. How 
eould she not have seen that his presenee left her whoUy 
unmoved, indiSerent now? But how eould she have known it, 
so gradual had been the eoming of satiety, until she had to 
eontrast with it this fierce burning response to a fierce and new 
emotion? . . . 

Had she thought " indifference "? and "satiety"? Of 
whom had she been thinking? Not of Nealet Was that 
what had eome of the great hour on Roeea di Papa? Was 
that what human beings were? 

She had gone further this time, but now she was brought 
up short by the same blankness at the name of Neale, the 
same impossibility to think at all. She eould not think about 
Neale tonight. All that must be put ofE till ^e was more 
like her5elf, till she was more steady. She was reeling now, 
with shoek after shoek; Gousin Hetty's death, 'Gene's dreadful 
seeret, the discovery no longer to be evaded of what Yineent 
Marsh meant and was. . . • 

She f elt a sudden hurried impatient haste to be with Yineent 
again, to feel again the ehoking throb when she first saw him, 
the eonstant seared uneertainty of what he might say, what 
she might feel, what they both might do, from one moment to 
the next . . . she eould forget, in those fiery and potent 
draughtSy everything, all this that was so hard and painful 
and that she eould not understand and that was sueh a torment 
to try to imderstand. Everything would be swept away 
except . . . 

As though she had whirled suddenly about to see what was 
lurking there behind her, she whirled about and found the 
thought, " But I ought to tell someone, tell the poliee, that I 
saw 'Gene Powers running away after he had killed the man 
who wanted to take his wife from him." 

Instantly there spoke out a bitter voice, " No, I shall tell 
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no one. 'Gene has known how to keep Nelly. Let him have 
her for all his life." 

Another voice answered, " Prank's mother . . . his 
motherl " 

And both of these were drowned by a tide of siekness as 
the reeoUeetion eame upon her of that dreadful haste, those 
horrible labored breaths. 

She sat up with a great sweeping gesture of her arms, as 
though she must fight for air. The little room seemed pal- 
pably erammed with tbose jostling, shouting, battling thou^ttts. 
She slid from the bed and went to the window, leaning far out 
from it, and looking up at the sky, immeasurably high and 
blaek, studded thiek with stars. 

They looked down disdainfully at her fever and misery. 
A ehilling eonsolation fell from them upon her, like a eold 
dew. She felt herseU shrink to impereeptible proportioos. 
What did they matter^ the struggles of the maggots wlio 
erawled about the foIds of the globe, itself the most trifling and 
insignificant of all the eountless worlds whieh people the aim- 
less disorder of the universe? What difference did it make? 
Anything they did was so soon indistinguishable from any- 
thing else. The easiest way • . . to yield to whatever had 
the strongest present force . . . that was as good as any 
other way in the great and blind confusion of it all. 

Af ter she had gone baek to bed, she eould still see the silent 
multitude of stars above her, enormous, remote beyond imagi- 
nation, and it was under their thin, eold, indifferent gaase that 
she finaUy feU asleep. 



GHAPTER XXII 
EUGENIA DOES WHAT SHE CAN 

July 22. 

Agnes brought upstairs an annful of white roses. ^' The lady 
that visits at your house^ she brought them from your gar* 
den and she wants to see you if she ean." 

Eugenia of eourse. That was unexpected. She must have 
made an efifort to do that, she who hated siekness and death 
and all dark things. 

^' Yes^ tell her I will be down in a moment Take her in a 
glass of eold water, too, will you please^ Agnes. The walk over 
here must have been terribly hot for her. 

The roses showed that. They were warm to the toueh and 
as she looked at them intently, at their white elear faces, 
lamiUar to her as those of human beings^ bent on her with a 
mnte message from the garden, she saw they had begun to 
droop impereeptibly, that the dose, fine texture of their petals 
had begun ever so slightly to wither. She sprinkled them. 
put their stems deep into water and went downstairs^ wiping 
her moist hands on her handkerchief . 

Eugenia in mauve organdie stood up from the deep Windsor 
ehair where she had simk down, and eame forward silently 
to greet her. They kissed eaeh other eeremoniously in token 
of the fact that a death lay between them and the last time 
they had met . . . was it only yesterday morning? 

" Were you able to sleep at all, Marise? You look shoek- 
ingly tired." 

'^ Oh yes, thanks. I slept wdl enou^. Are the ehildren 
aU right?" 

Eugenia nodded, "Yes, as usual." 

309 
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''Did their fatber tell them the news of Gousin Hetty's 
death? How did they take it? EUy perhaps was ..." 

Eugenia did not know about this, had not happened to 
hear anybody say. But old Touele was baek^ at least, to do 
the work. 

" I knew she must be/' said Marise. '^ She was here last 
night. It was she^ you know, who found Frank Warner's 
body at the foot of . . . of eourse youVe heard of that? " 

Eugenia made a little wry 'face. Of eourse she had heard 
of thaty she said with an aeeent of distaste. Everybody was 
talking about the melodramatie aeeident, .as probably they 
would still be talking about it a hundred years from now, 
iq> here where nothing happened. People had eome all the 
way from North Ashley to look at the plaee^ and some of the 
men and boys had gone around up to the top of the Eagle 
Roeks to see where Frank had lost his footing. They found 
his suryeyor's eompass still set upon its staff. It was where 
the line ran very near the edge and Frank must have stepped 
over the diff as he was sighting along it. They eould see tom 
leaves and stripped twigs as though he had tried to save him- 
$elf as he fell. 

She stopped speaking. Marise found herseU too siek and 
shaken to venture any eomment. There was rather a long 
silenee^ sueh as was natural and suitable under the dreum- 
stanees, in that house. Presently Marise broke this to ask 
if anyone knew how Prank's mother had taken the news^ al- 
though she knew of eourse Eugenia was the last person of 
whom to ask sudi a question. As she ezpected, Eugenia had 
only lifted eyebrows, a faint slow shake of her head and a 
small graceful shrug of her shoulders, her usual formula for 
conveying her ignoranee of eommon facts^ and her indifference 
to that ignoranee. 

But Marise, looking at her^ as they sat opposite eaeh other 
in the twilight of the elosely shuttered room^ was struek by the 
fact that Eugenia did not seem wholly like herself . Her out- 
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mxd aspeet was the same, the usual exquisite exactitude of» 
detail, every blond hair shining and in its plaee, the flaw- 
less perfection of her flesh as miraeulous as ever, her tiny 
white shoe untouehed by dust through whieh she must have 
walked to reaeh the house. But there was something . . . in 
her eyes, perhaps . . . whieh now looked baek at Marise 
with an expression whieh Marise did not understand or reeog- 
nize. If it had not been impossible to think it of Eugenia, 
Marise would have imagined that her eyes looked troubled, 
excited. Was it possible that even in her safe ivory tower of 
aloofness from lif e, she had f elt the jarring blow of the brutally 
immediate tragedy of the Eagle Roeks? Or perhaps even 
Gousin Hetty's disappearanee . . . she had always hated 
reminders of death. 

As Marise, surprised, looked at her and wondered thus 
passingly if she felt any reverberation from the tragedy- 
laden air about them, Eugenia's face hardened baek into its 
usual smooth ealm; over the eyes that had been for an instant 
transparent and alive with troubled brightness, slid their 
acquired expression of benignant indifference. She answered 
Marise's faintly inquiring gaze by getting up as if to go, 
I remarking in a elear low tone (she was the only person who 
had eome into the house who had not sueeumbed to that f ool- 
ish, instinctive muAling of the voice), " I forgot to give you a 
message from Neale. He is obliged to be away today, on 
business, something about a deed to some wood-land." 

Marise was slightly surprised. " Where is he going? " she 
asked. " In the Ford? On the train? " How little she had 
thought about the mill of late, that she should be so entirely 
blank as to this business trip. 

"Oh, I didn't even try to understand," said Eugenia, 
smoothing the shining silk of her parasol. " Business flnds no 
eeho in me, you know. A man eame to supper last night, 
unexpectedly, and they talked interminably about some deal, 
lumbermg, lines, surveys, deeds . . . till Touele eame in 
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with the news of the aeeident. The man was from New 
Hampshire^ with that droU^ flat New Hampshire aeeent. You 
know how they talk^ ' bahn ' and ' yahd ' for barn and 
yard." 

The words " New Hampshire " and " deeds " stirred a dis- 
agreeable assodation of ideas in Marise's mind. The shyster 
lawyer who had done the Powers out of their inheritanee had 
eome from New Hampshire. However, she supposed there 
were other people in the state besides dishonest lawyers. 

Eugenia went on easually. "It seemed quite important. 
Neale was absorbed by it. He told me afterward, Neale did, 
that the man had aeted as agent for him some years ago in 
«eeuring a big traet of wood-Iand around here, something that 
had been hard to get hold of ." 

Marise was startled and showed it by a quick lift of her 
head. She had never known Neale to employ an agent. She 
looked hard at Eugenia's quiet, indiSerent face. The other 
seemed not to notiee her surprise, and returned her look with 
a long dear gaze, whieh apparently referred to her hair, for 
she now remarked in just the tone she had used for the news 
about Neale, " That way of arranging your coififure is singu- 
larly beeoming to you. Mr. Marsh was ^eaking about it the 
Dther day, but I hadn't speeially notieed it. He's ri^t. It 
gives you that swathed cIose-coifed Leonardo da Vind look." 
She put her handkerchief into a small bag of mauve linen, 
embroidered with white and pale-green erewds, and took up her 
parasol. 

Marise felt something menaeing in the air. Eugenia 
frightened her a little with that glass-smooth look of hers. 
The best thing to do was to let her go without another word. 
And yet she heard her voice asking, urgently, peremptorily, 
" What was the name of the man from New Hampshire? '' 

Eugenia said, "What man from New Hampshire?*' and 
then, under Marise's silent gaze, eorreeted h^elf and ehanged 
her tone. "Oh yes, let me see: Neale introdueed him, of 
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eourse. Why, some not uneommon name^ and yet not like 
Smith or Jones. It began with an L^ I believe." 

Marise said to herself, " I will not say another word about 
this," and aloud she said roughly, brusquely, "It wasn't 
Lowder, of eourse." 

" Yes, yes," said Eugenia, " you're right. It was Lowder. 
I thought it was probably something you'd know about. Neale 
always tells you everything." 

She looked away and remarked, " I suppose you will inherit 
the furnitin"e of this house? There are niee bits. This Wind- 
sor ehair; and I thought I saw a Ghippendale buffet in the 
dining-room." 

Marise, immobile in her ehair, repeated, " It wasn't Lowder. 
You didn't say it was Lowder." 

"Yes, it was Lowder," said Eugenia elearly. "And now 
you speak of it onee more, I remember one more thing about 
their talk although I didn't try to understand mueh of it. It 
was all eonneeted with the Powers family. It was their wood- 
lot whieh this Mr. Lowder had bought for Neale. I was sur- 
prised to know that they had ever had any wood-land. They 
have always seemed too sordidly poverty-stricken. But it 
seems this was.the only way Neale eould get hold of it, beeause 
they refused to sell otherwise." 

She looked again at Marise, a long, steady, and entirely 
opaque gaze whieh Marise retumed mutely, ineapable of 
uttering a word. She had the feeling of leaning with 
all her weight against an inner-door that must be kq>t 
shut. 

" Did Neale teU you this man had seeured the Powers 
woodlot for him, for Neale, for our mill? " she heard her 
voice asking, f aint in the distanee, far off from where she had 
flung herself against that door. 

" Why yes, why not? Not very reeently he said, some time 
ago. We had quite a talk about it afterwards. It must be 
something you've forgotten," said Eugenia. She took up a 
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eard from the table and faniied herself as she spoke^ her eyes 
not quitting Marise's face. " It's going to be as hot as it was 
yesterday," she said with resignation. " Doesn't it make you 
long for a dusky, hi^-eeilinged Roman room with a eool, red- 
tiled floor, and somebody out in the street shouting through 
your elosed shutters, * Rieottal Rieotta! ' " she asked li^tly. 

Marise looked at her blankly. She wished she eould lean 
forward and toueh Eugenia to make sure she was really stand- 
ing there. What was it she had been saying? She eould 
not have imderstood a word of it. It was impossible that it 
should be what it seemed to mean, — impossiblel 

A door somewhere in the house opened and shut, and stq>s 
approaehed. The two women tumed their eyes towards the 
hall-door. Old Mrs. Powers walked in uneeremoniously, her 
gingham dress dusty, her lean f aee deeply Sushed by the heat, 
a tin pan in her hands, covered with a blue-and-white eheeked 
eloth. 

"I thought maybe you'd relish some fresh doughnuts as 
well as anything/' she said briskly, with no preliminary of 
greeting. 

Something about the atmosphere of the room struek her 
oddly for all the eomposed faces and quiet postures of the two 
oeeupants. She brought out as near an apology for intruding, 
as her phraseless upbringing would permit her. "I didn't 
see Agnes in the kitehen as I eome through, so I eome right 
alongy to find somebody," she said, a little abashed. 

Marise was ineapable of speaking to her, but she made a 
silent gesture of thanks, and, moving forward, took the pan 
from the older woman's hand. 

Mrs. Powers went on, " If 'twouldn't bother you, eould you 
put them in your jar now, and let me take the pan baek with 
me? We hain't got any too many dishes, you know." 

Marise went out to the pantry with the older woman, feel- 
ing with astonishment the Aoor hard and firm imder her 
feet as usual, the walls upright about her. Only something 
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at the baek of her throat eontraeted to a knot, relased, eon- 
traetedy with a singular, disagreeable, invoIuntary regularity. 

" You look down siek, Mis' Grittenden," said Mrs. Powers 
with a respectful admiration for the suitability of this appear- 
anee. "And there ain't nothing surprising that you ^ould. 
Did you ever see anybody go off more sudden than Miss 
Hetty? Sueh a good woman she was, too. It must ha' gi'n 
you an awful turn." She poured the doughnuts into the jar 
and, folding the eheeked eloth, went on, " But I look at it this 
way. Twas a quick end, and a peaceful end without no 
pain. And if you'd seen as many old people drag along for 
years, as I ha^e, stranglin' and ehokin' and haU-dead, why, 
you'd feel to be thankful Miss Hetty was spared that. And 
you tool " 

" Marise," said Eugenia, eoming to the pantry door, " your 
ndghbors wanted me, of eourse, to bring you all their sym- 
pathetie eondolenee. Mr. Welles asked me to tell you that 
he would send all the Aowers in his garden to the ehureh for 
the service tomorrow. And Mr. Marsh was very anxious to 
see you today, to arrange about the use of his ear in meeting 
the people who may eome on the train tomorrow, to attend 
the funeral. He said he would run over here any time today, 
if you would send Agnes to tell him when you would see him. 
He said he wouldn't leave the house all day, to be ready to 
eome at any time you would let him." 

Mrs. Powers was filled with satisfaction at sueh eonduet. 
"Now that's what I eall real neighborly," she said. "And 
both on 'em new to our ways too. That Mr. Welles is a real 
niee old man, anyhow. . . . Therel I eall him ' old ' and 
I bet he's yoimger than I be. He aets so kind 0' settled 
down to stay. But Mr. Marsh don't aet so. That's the kind 
o' man I like to see, up-and-eoming, so you never know what 
he's a-goin' to do next." 

Eugenia waited through this, for some answer, and still 
waited persistently, her eyes on Marise's face. 
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Marise aroused hersel! . She must make some eomment, of 
eourse. " Please thank them both very mueh," she said 
finally, and tmrned away to set the jar on a shelf. 

" Well, you goin'? '' said Mrs. Powers, behind her, evi- 
dently to Eugenia. " Well, good-bye, see you at the fimeral 
tomorrow, I s'pose." 

Marise looked around and eaught a silent, graceful saluta- 
tion of farewell from Eugenia, who disappeared down the hally 
the front door elosing gently behind her. 

Mrs. Powers began again abruptly, " Polks is sayin' that 
Prank Warner must ha' been drinking, but I don't belieye it. 
He wa'n't no drinker. And where'd he git it, if he was? It 
wai^ heedless, that's what it was. He always was a heed- 
less eritter from a little boy up. He was the one that skated 
right ahead into the hole and most drowned him, and he was 
fooling with his gran'father's shot-gun when it went off and 
most blew him to pieees. 'S a wonder he lived to grow up: he 
eome so nigh breaking his neek, before this." 

Marise was surprised to hear Eugenia's voice again, " Marise, 
I stepped baek to ask you if there are any errands I eould 
do for you, any messages to take. I pass by the door of Mr. 
Welles' house. I eould perfectly easily stop there and tdl 
Mr. Marsh he eould see you now, for instanee." 

Marise seemed to see her from afar. She heard what she 
said, but she was aware of it only as an interruption. There 
was a question she must ask old Mrs. Powers. How eould 
she think of anything else till that had been answered? She 
said to Eugenia at random, using the Arst phrase that eame 
into her mind, " No, no. Later. Some other time." 

Eugenia hesitated, took a step away from the door, and 
then eame baek in, deliberately, elose to Marise. She spoke 
to her in Italian, very elearly, "He is not a man who will 
wait." 

To this Marise, whoHy engrossed in her inner struggle, 
e^iposed a stiq)id blankness, an ineapaeity to think of what 
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Engenia was saying^ long enou^ to understand it. In that 
dark inner room, where she kept the door shut against the 
horror that was trying to eome in^ she dared not for an 
instant look away. She merely shook her head and motioned 
impatiently with her hand! Why did not Eugenia go away? 

And yet when Eugenia had gone^ she eould not bring the 
words out beeause of that strange eontraetion of her throat. 

" My! but you ought to go and lie down," said Mrs. 
Powers eompassionately. " You're as white as a sheet. Why 
don't you just give up for a while? Agnes and I'll tend 
to things." 

Marise was filled with terror at the idea of not getting 
her answer, and spoke quickly, abruptly. " Mrs. Powers, you 
never heard, did you, you never thought, in that trouble about 
losing your wood-land . . . nobody ever thought that Mr. 
Lowder was only an agent for someone else, whose name 
wasn't to be known then." 

" Oh sure," said Mrs. Powers readily. " 'Gene found out 
f rom a man that had lived in his town in New Hampshire that 
Lowder didn't do no lumbering of his own. He just makes a 
business of dirty deals like that for pay. He always sur- 
mised it to be some lumber-eompany; somebody that runs a 
mill. Lots of men that nm mills do that sort of thing, 
darn 'em! " 

Marise leaned against the pantry shelf. The old woman 
glaneed at her f aee, gave a ery, and pushed her into a ehair, 
running for water. At the sound, Agnes eame trotting, and 
showed a seared rabbit-Iike face. " She's just beat out with 
the shoek of Miss Hetty's going o£f so sudden," explained Mrs. 
Powers to Agnes. 

Marise got to her feet angrily. She had entirely forgotten 
that Gousin Hetty was dead, or that she was in her house. 
She was shoeked that for a moment she had relaxed her steady 
pressure against that opening door. She flung herselt against 
it now. What eould she do nest? 
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Instantly, dearly, as though she had heard someone sasdng it 
to her^ she thought^ '^ Why, of eourse, all I have to do is to go 
and ask Neale about itl " 

It was so simple. Somehow, of eourse, Neale eould give the 
answer she must have. Why had she not thought of that 
the instant Eugenia had begim to speak? 

She drank the glass of water Agnes gave her and said, 
" Mrs. Powers, eould you do something for me? I promised 
I would stay here till the funeral and I know Agnes is afraid 
to stay alone. Would you mind waiting here for perhaps 
half an hour till I eould get to the mill and baek? There is 
s(»nething important I must see to." 

Mrs. Powers hesitated. " Well now, Mis' Grittenden, there 
ain't nothing I wouldn't do for you. But I'm kind o' funny 
about dead folks. I don't believe I'd be mueh good to Agnes 
beeause I feel just the way she does. But I'U rim over to 
the house and get Nelly and 'Gene to eome. I guess the four 
of us together won't be nervous about staidng. 'Gene ain't 
workin' today. He got a sunstroke or something yesterday, in 
the sun, cultivatin' his eom and he don't feel just right in 
his head, he says." 

She went out of the door as she spoke, ealling over her 

■ 

shoulder, " I wun't be gone long." 

Marise sat down again, there in the pantry, leaned her head 
against the door and looked steadily at the shelves before her, 
full of dishes and jars and bottles and empty jelly glasses. In 
her mind there was only one thing, a fixed resoIve not to think 
at all, of anything, until she had been to Neale's office and 
had Neale explain it to her. Surely he would not have started 
on that trip whatever it was. It was so early still. She must 
not think about it at all, imtil she had asked Neale. Eugenia 
had probably made a mistake about the name. Even if Neale 
had gone she would be able to ask about the name and find 
that Eugenia had made a mistake. That would make evay* 
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thing all right. Of • eourse Eugenia had made a mistake about 
the name. 

She was still staring fixedly at the shelyes, frowning and 
* beginning again to eount all the things on them, when Mrs. 
Powers' voice soundfed from the kitehen. " I met 'em on the 
way is why I'm baek so soon/' she explained to Agnes. 
*'Nelly had some Aowers to bring. And theyVe been down 
by the river and got a great lot of fems too." 

Marise started up^ for an instant distraeted from her eon- 
eentration on what Eugenia had said. This was the first time 
she had seen Nelly and 'Gene sinee Prank's death. How 
would they look? How did people go on living? How would 
tbey speak; and how eould they listen to anything but their 
own thoughts? What had Prank's death meant to Nelly? 

She turned shrinkingly towa^ Nelly. Nelly was bending 
down and Aieking the dust from her shoes with her handker- 
chief. When she stood up^ she look^ straight at Marise. 
Under the thiek-springing, smooth-brushed abundanee of her 
shining f air hair, her eyes^ blue as preeious stones^ looked out 
with the deep quiet whieh always seemed so inserutable to the 
other woman. 

She held out an armful of Aowers. " I thought you'd like 
the white phlox the best. I had a lot of pink too^ but I 
remembered Mrs. Ba^n^eather said white is best at sueh 
times." 

Marise drew a long breath. What superb self-controll 

" Were the biseuits good? " asked Nelly, tuming to Agnes. 
'* I was afraid afterward maybe they weren't baked enough." 

Marise was swept to her feet. If Nelly eould master her 
nerves.like that, she eould do better herself. She took the 
Aowers, earried them to the kitehen, and set them in a panful 
of water. She had not yet looked at 'Gene. 

She went to find an umbrella to shield her hatless head 
from the sun, and on her way out only, east a swift glanee at 
'Gene. That was enough. All the blazing, dusty way to the 
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oiill, she saw hanging terribly before her that haggard ashy 
face. 

At the mill^ she paused in the doorway of the lower oG&ee, 
looking in on the three desk-workers, tapping on their ma-^ 
ehines, leaning sideways to eonsult note-books. The young 
war-eripple; Neale's speeial protege, seeing her, got to his feet 
to ask her what he eould do for her. 

Marise eonsidered him for a moment before she answered. 
Was there an^rthing he eould do for her? Why had she eome? 
All she eould remember for the moment was that singular eon- 
traetion of her throat; whieh had eome baek now. 

Then she remembered, " Is Mr. Grittenden here?- " 

'^No, he was ealled away for the day^ urgent business in 
New Hampshire." 

Marise looked about her hdplessly. ^' May I sit down for 
a moment? " 

The young stenographer ran^ limping and eager, to o£fer 
her a ehair, and then, shyly, swimg his swivel ehair towards her, 
not wishing to go baek to his work, imeertain what to say to his 
employer's wife. 

" When will Mr. Grittenden be baek? '' asked Marise, al- 
though she knew the answer. 

"No later than tonight, he said," answered the stenog- 
rapher. " He spoke partieularly about eraung baek beeause of 
Miss Hetty Allen's funeral." 

"Yes, of eourse," said Marise. 

There was nothing more to be said, she knew that, nothing 
more to be done, until Neale eame baek. But it seemed 
physieally impossible for her to live imtil then, with the duteh 
in her throat. 

She ought to get up now, at onee, and go baek to Gousin 
Hetty's. The Powers were waiting for her return. But her 
eonstemation at finding Neale really gone was a blow from 
whieh she needed a breathing time to recover. She eouldn't 
have it so. She eould never endure a whole day with this pos- 
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sibility like a threatening powder-mine under her feet, ready 
to go off and bring her inner world to ruin and despair. She 
put hee hand out to take her umbrella and struggled up. 

" Any message to leave for Mr. Grittenden? " asked the 
stenographer, seeing her ready to go. 

She shook her head. Her eye fell on the waste-paper 
basket beside the desk. On one of the empty envelopes, tom 
in two, the words, "Return to C. K. Lowder/' stood out 
elearly. She turned away and stood motionless, one hand at 
her temple. She was thinking to herself, ^^ This is simply in- 
eredible. There is some monstrous mistake. If I eould only 
think of a way to find it out before it kills me." 

She beeame aware that the young eripple was looking at her 
anxiously, and saw in his startled, agitated face a reflection 
of what hers must be. She made an effort to speak quietly, 
and heard herseU say, ^^ Do you happen to remember if Mr. 
erittenden was alone as he drove away? " 

^' Oh no," said the other. ^' He had had someone with him 
ever sinee the afternoon train eame in yesterday, Mr. Crit- 
tenden drove the ear in himself to the Ashley station to meet 
him. Somebody here on business." 

" What sort of a man, do you remember? " asked Marise. 

" Well, a clean-shaven man, with a queer thin long mouth, 
like the pietures of William Jennings Bryan's. And he talked 
out of one eorner of it, the way . . . see here, Mrs. Crit- 
tenden, you look awfully tired. Wouldn't you better sit 
down and rest a moment more? " 

Marise shook her head with an impatient gesture. Now 
she needed to get away from that office as mueh as she had 
wished to go to it. The plaee was hateful to her. The young 
man's eyes were intolerable. He was one of the people, one 
of the many, many people who had grown up trusting in 
Neale. 

She swung suddenly to a furious ineredulity about the whole 
thing. It was nonsensel None of it eould be true. What 
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were all these people saying to her, Eugeniay Mrs. Powers, this 
boy . • . ? She would never f orgive them f or trying to do 
sueh an infamous thing. Th^ were trying to make her be- 
lieye that Neale had been baek of Lowder in the low-down 
swindle that had been praetised on the Powers. They were 
trying to make her belieye that for seven years Neale had 
been lying to her with every breath he drew. Beeause other 
men eould lie^ they thought they eould make her believe that 
Neale did. Beeause other women's husbands had done base 
things in business, th^ thought she would be eapable of be- 
Iieving that about Neale. They didn't know how preposterous 
it waSy how dose she and Neale had always been, how deeply 
A part of the whole aspeet of life to her^ Neale's attitude 
toward his work had beeome. Those people did not realize 
what they were trying to make her believe, it was not only 
that her husband had been the instigator of a mean little 
eheat whieh had eost years of su£fering to helpless neighbors, 
it was the total destruetion of all that she had thought Neale to 
be . . . thought him? Known him to be. 

^ I must get baek at onee/' she said, with a resentful aeeent 
and moved towards the door/ 



CHAPTER XXni 
MARISE LOOKS DOWN ON THE STARS 

July 72. 

She passed out from the office into the yellow glare of the 
suiiy her f eet movmg steadily torward^ with no volition of hers, 
along the dusty road. And as steadily, with as little volition 
of hers^ mareh^ mareh^ eame . • . first what Eugenia had said, 
the advance from that to Mrs. Powers' words^ from that to the 
stenographer'Sy to the name on the envelope . . . and then 
like the door to a white-hot blast-fumace thrown open in her 
facey eame the searing eoneeption of the possibility that it 
might be true, and all the world lost. 

The extremity and horror of this aroused her to a last e£fort 
at self-preservation so that she flung the door shut by a fierce 
ineapaeity to believe any of those relentless facts whieh hung 
one from another with their horrible enehaining progression. 
No, she had been dreaming. It was all preposterousl 

The heat wavered up from the hot earth in visible pulsa- 
tions and there pulsed through her similar rhythmie waves 
of feeling; the beginning . . . what Eugenia had said, had 
said that Neale had told her . . . what Mrs. Powers had said^ 
'^ Lots of men that run mills do that sort of thing "... 
what the stenographer had said • • . the name on the en- 
velope . . . suppose it shoidd be tr»e. 

She was at Gousin Hetty's door now; a give-and-take of 
women's voices sounding within. "Here's Mrs. Grittenden 
baek. Come on, Nelly, we better be going. There's all the 
work to do." 

Marise went in and sat down, looking at them with stoBj 
indi£ference, at 'Gene this time as well as at tbe woBaen, TIm 
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drawn siekoess of his ashy f aee did not move her in the least 
mm. What did she eare what he did, what anyone did^ till 
she knew whether she had ever had Neale or not? The 
women's ehatter sounded remote and foolish in her ears. 

If Neale had done that . . • if that was the man he was . . . 
but of eourse it was preposterous^ and she had been dream- 
ing. What was that that Eugenia had said? The deseoit 
into hell began again step by stdp. 

'The Powers went out, the old woman still talking, ehattering, 
as if an^rthing mattered now. 

After they were gone, Agnes ran to the door ealling, " Mis' 
Powersl You forgot your pan and towd after all! " And 
there was Mrs. Powers again, talking, talking. 

She had been saying something that needed an answer 
s^arently, f or now she stood waiting^ expectant. 

'^ What was that, Mrs. Powers? I was thinking of some- 
thing dse." 

^' I was just tellin' you that there's going to be a big diange 
over to our house. 'Gene^ he told Nelly^ as he was setting here 
waiting for you^ how he was going to eut down the big pine 
one of these days, like she always wanted him to. You know, 
the one that shades the house so. 'Gene's grandfather planted 
it, and lie's always set the greatest store by it. Used to say 
he'd just as soon eut his grandmother's throat as diop it 
down. But Nelly, she's all housekeeper and she never did 
like the musty way the shade makes our best room smell. I 
never thought to see the day 'Gene would give in to her about 
that. He's gi'n in to her about everything else though. Only 
last night he was tellin' her, he was going to take something 
out'n the savings-bank and buy her an organ for Addie to 
leam to play on, that Nelly always hankered after. Seems 
'sthough he ean't do enough for Ndly, don't it? " 

Marise looked at her eoldly, ineapable of paying enou^ 
attention to her to make any eomment on what she said. Let 
them eut down all the trees in the valley, and eadi other's 
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throats into the bargain, if Neale had • • . if there had never 
been her Neale^ the Neale she thought she had been living 
with, all these years. 

Mrs. Powers had gone finally, and the house was silent at 
last, so silent that she eould now hear quite elearly, as though 
Eugenia still sat there^ what the sweet musieal voice was 
saying over and over. Why had they gone away and left 
her aione to face this deadly peril whieh advanced on h^ 
step by step without merey, time after time? Now there was 
nothing to do but to wait and stand it off. 

She was sitting in the same ehair, her umbrdla stiU in her 
hand, waiting, when Agnes eame in to say that she had lundi 
ready. She turned eyes of astonished anger and rebuke on 
her. " I don't want anything to eat," she said in so strai^ 
a voice that Agnes erept baek to the kitehen, shulSing and 
seared. 

She was stiU sitting thare, looking fixedly before her, and 
f rowning, when Agnes eame to the door to say timidly that the 
gentleman had eome about using his ear to meet the tram, and 
^wanted to know if he eould see Mrs. Grittenden. 

Marise looked at her, frowning, and shook her head. But 
it was not until late that night that she tmderstood the words 
that Agnes had spoken. 

She was still sitting there, rigid, waiting, when Agnes 
brought in a lighted lamp, and Marise saw that evening had 
eome. The light was extremely disagreeable to her eyes. She 
got up sti£9y, and went outdoors to the poreh, sitting down 
on the steps. 

The stars were b^inning to eome out now. The sight of 
them suggested something painful, some impression that be- 
longed to that other world that had existed before this day, 
before she had conceived the possibility that Neale might not 
be Neale, might never have been Neale, that there was no 
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sueh thuig for her as human integrity. Was it she who haid 
leued out from the window and felt herself despised by the 
height and yastness of the stars? From the height and vast- 
ness of her need, she looked down on them now^ and found 
them nothingy mere pin-prieks in the sky, eompared to this 
towering doubt of her, this moral need whieh shouted down 
all the mere matter on the earth and in the heavens above the 
earth. Something etemal was at stake now^ the faith in 
righteousness of a human soul. 

She had thought ehildishly^ shallowly last ni^t that she had 
had no taithy and eould live with none. That was beeause she 
had not conceived what it would be to try to live without 
S&ithy beeause she had not conceived that the very ground 
Uttder her feet eould give way. At that very moment she had 
had a faith as botmdless as the universe, and had forgotten it. 
Aad now it was put in doubt. She eould not live without it. 
K was the only vital thing for her. 

Was she the woman who had felt forced into acquiescing 
nken Yineent Marsh had said so boldly and violently, that she 
Iaved h^ husband no more^ that he was nothing to her now? 
It seemed to her at this moment that it was a matter of the 
vtmost tmimportanee whether she loved him or not; but she 
eoidd not live without believing him. That was all. 
She eould not Iive without that. Life would be too utterly 

OSdC ... 

Neale nothing to her? She did not know what he was to 
her, but the mere possibility of losing her faith in him was 
like death. It was a thousand times worse than death, whieh 
was merely material. This mattered a great deal more than 
the {diysieal death of someone's body . . . it was the murder, 
minute by minute^ hour by hour, month by month, year by 
year of all her married Iife, of all she had foimd Iovable and 
tolo^ble and beautiful and real in Iife. 

Of eoiurse this eould not be true . . . of eourse not • . • 
but if it were true^ she would find the corrosive poison of a 
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ialse double meaning in every remembered hour. She did not 
believe any of those hideously marshaled facts^ but if they 
were true, she would go baek over all those reeoUeetions of 
their life together and kill them one by one, beeause every 
hour of her Iife had been foimded on the most unthinking, the 
most absolute, the most reeklessly eertain trust in Neale. To 
know that past in peril^ whieh she had eounted on as sate^ 
more surdy than on anything in li^e^ so surely that she had 
almost dismissed it f rom her mind like a treasure laid away 
in a safe hiding-plaee . . . to know those memories ia 
danger was a new torture that had never before been devised 
f or any human being. No one had the saf e and eonseerated 
past taken from him. Its prieelessness shone on her with a 
blinding light. What if it should be taken away, if she should 
find she had never had it, at all . . . ? 

The idea was so aeute an anguish to her that she startled 
berself by a ery of suffering. 

Agnes' voice behind her asked tremblingly, ^* Did you eall 
me^ Miss Marise? " 

Marise shif ted her position^ drew a breath, and answared in a 
hard tone, " No." 

She knew with one eomer of her mind that Agnes must 
be terrified. What if she were? Marise's Iife-Iong habit of 
divining another's need and ministering to it, vanished like a 
handful of dust in a storm. What did she eare about Agnes? 
What did she eare about anything in the world but that she 
should have baek again what she had valued so little as to 
lose it from her mind altogether? AU of her own energy was 
strained in the bittemess of keeping her soul alive till Neale 
should eome. She had not the smallest atom of strength to 
eare about the needs of anyone else. 

She looked up at the stars, disdainful of them. How small 
they were, how unimportant in the seheme of things, so mudi 
less able to give significance to the universe, than the pres- 
enee of integri^ in a human soul. 
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If she eould have Neale baek again, as she had always had 
him without thinking of it^ if she eould have her faith in 
him again, the skies might shrivel up like a seroll, but some- 
thing eternal would remain in her lif e. 

It seemed to her that she heard a f alnt sound in the dis- 
tanee, on the road, and her strength ran out of her like water. 
She tried to stand up but eould not. 

YeSy it was the ear, approaehing. The two glaring head* 
lights swq)t the white road^ stopped, and went out. For an 
instant the dark mass stood motionless in the starlight. Then 
something moved, a man's tall figure eame up the path. 

" Is that you, Marise? " asked Neale's voice. 

She had not breath to speak, but all of her being eried out 
sOently to him the question whieh had had all the day sueh a 
desperate meaning for her, ^' Is that you, Neale? " 



PART IV 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
NEALE'S RETURN 

July 22. Eyening. 

He stooped to kiss her and sank down beside her where she 
sat eowering in tbe dark. Although she eould not see his face 
elearly Marise knew from his manner that he was very tired, 
from the way he sat down, taking o£f his eap, and his attitude 
as he leaned his head baek against the pillar. She knew 
this without thinking about it, meehanieally, with the auto- 
matie eertainty of a long-sinee acquired knowledge of him. 
And when he spoke, although his voice was guie't and level, she 
felt a great fatigue in his aeeent. 

But he spoke with his usual natural intonation, whieh he 
cvidently tried to make cheerful. " I'm awfully glad you're 
still up, dear. I was afraid you'd be too tired, with the 
funeral eoming tomorrow. But I eouldn't get here any sooner. 
IVe been elear over the mountain today. And I've done a 
pretty good stroke of business that I'm in a hurry to tell 
you about. You remember, don't you, how the Powers lost 
the title to their big woodlot? I don't know if you happen 
to remember all the details, how a lawyer named Lowder ..." 

"I remember," said Marise, speaking for the first time, 
" all about it." 

" Well," went on Neale, wearily but steadily, " up in Nova 
Seotia this time, talking with one of the old women in town, I 
ran aeross a loeal tradition that, in a town about ten miles 
inland, some of the families were deseended from Tory Yan- 
kees who'd been exiled from New England, after the Revo- 
lution. I thought it was worth looking up, and one day I ran 
up there to see if I eould find out anything about them. It 
was Sunday and I had to . . ." 
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Marise was beside htfsdf, her heart radng wildly. She 
took hold of his arm and shook it with all her might. 
'^Neale, qiiickl qiuckl Leave out all that. Wkat did 
you do?" 

She eould see that he was surprised by her fierce impatienee, 
and for an instant taken abaek by the roughness of the inter- 
niption. He stared at her. How slow Neale was! 

He began, '^ But, dear, why do you eare so mueh about it? 
You ean't understand about what I did^ if I don't tell you this 
part, the beginning, how I . . .'' Then, feeling her begin 
to tremble uneontrollablyy he said hastily, '^Why, of eourse, 
Marise, if you want to know the end first. The upshot of it 
all is that I've got it strai^tened out, about the Powers wood- 
lot. I got traek of those missing leaves from the Ashley Town 
Reeords. They really were earried away by that unele of 
yours. I found them up in Ganada. I had a certified eopy 
and traeing made of them. It's been a long eomplieated busi- 
ness, and the things only eame in yesterday's mail^ after 
you'd been ealled over here. But I'd been in eorrespondenee 
with Lowder^ and when I had my proofs in hand, I tele- 
phoned him and made him eome over yesterday aftemoon. It 
was one of the biggest satisfactions I ever expect to have, when 
I shoved those papers under his nose and watehed him eurl 
up. Then I took him baek today, myself, to his own office, 
not to let him out of my sight, till it was all settled. There 
was a great deal more to it . . . two or three hours of fight. 
I bluffed some, about aetion by the bar-assoeiation, disbar- 
ment, a possible indietment for perjury, and seemed to hit a 
weak spot. And ^nally I saw him with my own eyes bum 
up that fake warranty-deed. And that's all there is to that. 
Just as soon as we ean get this certified eopy admitted and 
entered on our Town Reeords, 'Getie ean have possession of his 
own wood-Iand. Isn't that good news? " 

He paused and added with a tired, tolerant, kindly aeeent, 
•'Now Nelly will have fourleen pairs of new shoes, eaeh 
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laeed higher up than the others, and I won't be tbe one to 
gmdge them to her," 

He waited for a eomment and, when none eame^ went 6n 
dk^ggedly making talk in tbat resolutely natural tone of his. 
" Now that you know the end^ and that it all eame out right, 
you ought to listen to some details^ for they are queer. The 
missing pages weren't in that first town I struek at all. Noth- 
ing there but a reeord of a family of Simmouses who had 
eome from Ashley in 1778. They had . . •" 

Marise heard nothing more of what he said, although his 
Yoiee went on with words the meaning of whieh she eould 
not grasp. It did not seem to her that she had really imder* 
stood with the whole of her brain anything he had said, or 
that she had been able to take in the signiiieanee of it. She 
eoidd think of nothing but a frightening sensation all over her 
body, as though the life were ebbing out of it. Every nerve 
and fiber in her seemed to have gone slaek, beyond anything she 
had ever conceived. She eould feel herself more and more 
unstrung and loosened like a violin string let down and down. 
The throbbing aehe in her throat was gone. Everything was 
gone. She sat helpless and felt it slip away, till somewhere 
in the eenter of her body this ebbing of strength had run 
so far that it was a terrifying pain^ like the approaeh of death. 
She was in a physieal panie of alarm^ but unable to make a 
soondy to turn her head. 

It was when she heard a loud insistent ringing in her head, 
and saw the stars waver and grow dim that she knew she was 
fainting away. 

Then she was lying on the sofa in Gousin Hetty's sitting- 
room, Neale bending over her, holding a handkerchief whieh 
smelled of ammonia, and Agnes, very white, saying in an 
agitated voice, " It's beeause she hasn't eaten a thing all day. 
She wouldn't toueh her luneh or supper. It's been turrible to 
see her." 
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Marise's head felt quite dear and lueid now; her eonseious- 
ness as if washed dean by its temporaiy absenee from life. 
She tried to sit up and smile at Neale and Agnes. She had 
never fainted away in all her Iife before. She felt very s^Io- 
getie and weak. And she fdt herself in a queer, literal way 
another person. 

Neale sat down by her now and put his arm around her. 
His face was grave and solidtous^ but not ^rightened, as Agnes 
was. It was like Neale not to lose his head. He said to 
Agnes, " Give me that eup of eoeoa/' and when it eame, he 
hdd it to Marise's lips. " Take a good swallow of that/' he 
said quietly. 

Marise was amazed to find that the hot sweet smell of the 
eoeoa aroused in her a keen sensation of hunger. She drank 
eagerly, and taking in her hand the pieee of bread and butter 
whidi Neale offer^ to her^ she began to eat it with a diild's 
appetite. She was not ashamed or seIf-conscious in showing 
this bef ore Neale. One never needed to Iive up to any pose be- 
fore Neale. His mere presenee in the room brought you baek, 
she thought, to a sense of reality. Sometimes if you had been 
partieularly up in the air, it made you feel a little flat as she 
eertainly did now. But how profoimdIy alive it made you 
fed, Neale's sense of things as they were. 

The food was ddidous. She ate and drank unabashedly, 
finding it an exquisite sensation to f ed her body onee more 
normal, her usual home, and not a searing^ almost hostile 
entity, apart from her. When she finished, she leaned against 
Neale's shoulder with a long breath. For an instant, she had 
no emotion but relieved, homdy, bodily comfort. 

'^ Well, for Heaven's sakel " said Neale, looking down at 
her. 

" I know it," she said. " I'm an awful fooI." 

"No, you're not," he eontradieted. "That's what makes 
me so provoked with you now, going without eating sinee 
moming." 
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Agnes put in, "It's the suddenness of it that was sueh a 
shoek. It takes me just so, too, eomes over me as I start to 
put a mouthful of food into my mouth. I ean't get it down. 
And you don't know how lost I feel not to have Miss Hetty 
here to tell me what to eat. I feel so gonel " 

" You must go to bed this minute," said Neale. " ITl go 
right baek to the ehildren." 

He remembered suddenly, " By George, I haven't had any- 
thing to eat sinee noon, myself ." He gave Marise an apologetie 
glanee. " I guess I haven't any stones to throw at your foolish- 
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Agnes ran to get him another eup of eoeoa and some more 
bread and butter. Marise leaned baek on the sofa and watehed 
him eat. 

She was aware of a physieal release from tension that was like 
a new birth. She looked at her husband as she had not looked 
at him for years. And yet she knew every line and hoUow 
of that rugged face. What she seemed not to have seen before, 
was what had grown up little by little, the expression of 
his face, the expression whieh gave his presenee its significance, 
the expression whieh he had not inherited like his features, 
but whieh his life had wrought out there. 

Before her very eyes there seemed still present the strange, 
alien look of the dead face upstairs, from whieh the expression 
had gone, and with it everything. That vision hung, a eold 
and solemn warning in her mind, and through it she looked 
at the living face before her and saw it as she had never done 
before. 

In the dean, new, sweet lueidity of her just-returned eon- 
seiousness she saw what she was not to forget, something like 
a steady, visible light, whieh was Neale's life. That was Neale 
himself. And as she looked at him silently, she thought it 
no wonder that she had been literally almost frightened to 
death by the mere possibility that it had not existed. Sbe 
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had been right in thinking that there was something there 
whieh would outlast the mere stars. 

He looked iip, fomid her eyes on him, and smiled at her. 
She foimd the gentleness of his eyes so touehing that she 
felt the tears mounting to her own. . . . But she winked them 
baek. There had been enough foolishness from her, for ooe 
day. 

Neale leaned baek in his ehair now^ looked around tot his 
eap, took it up, and looked baek at her^ ^uietly, still smiling 
a little. Marise thought, ^' Neale is as natural in his life as 
a vay great aetor is in his art. Whatever he does, ev€n ta 
the most triAing gesture^ is done with so great a simplieity that 
it makes people like me feel fussy and paltry." 

There was a moment's silenee^ Neale frankly vecy tired, 
looking rather haggard and grim^ giving himself a moment's 
respite in his ehair before standing up to go; Marise passtTe, 
drawing long quiet breaths^ her hands foIded on her knees; 
AgneSy her baek to the other two^ hanging about the side- 
board, opening and shutting the drawers, and shifting tbeir 
omtents aimlessly from one to the otber. 

Then Agnes turned^ and showed a shamed, neryous old 
face. ^^ I don't know what's got into me^ Miss Marise^ that 
I ain't no good to myself nor anybody else. I'm afraid to go 
baek into the kitehen alone." She explained to Neale, "I 
never was in the house with a dead body before, Mr. Crit- 
tenden, and I aet like a baby about it, seared to let Mrs. 
Grittenden out of my sight. If I'm alone for a minute, seems 
'sthough ..." She glaneed over her shoulder fearf ully and 
ended lamely, '^Seems 'sthough I don't know what mi^t 
happen." 

" I won't Ieave you alone, Agnes, till it is all over," said 
Marise, and this time she kept eontempt not only out of her 
voice, but out of her heart. She was truly only very sorry for 
the old woman with her foolish fears. 

Agnes blinked and pressed her lips together, the wat» in 
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her eyes. *^ I'm awful glad to hear you say thatl " she said 
fervently. 

Marise dosed her eyes for a moment. It had suddenly eome 
to her that this promise to Agnes meant that she eould not see 
Neale alone till after the fimeral^ tomorrow^ when she went 
baek into Iife again. And she foimd that she immensely 
wanted to see him alone this very hour^ nowl And Agnes 
would be there ... 1 

She opened her eyes and saw Neale standing up^ his eap 
in his hand; looking at her, rough and brown and tall and 
tired and strong; so familiar^ every line and pose and eolor 
of him; as familiar and unexciting, as mueh a part of her, 
as her own hand. 

As their eyes met in the profound look of intimate inter- 
penetration whieh ean pass only between a man and a woman 
who have been part of eaeh other^ she felt herself putting to 
him elearly, piereingly^ the question whieh till then she had 
not known how to form, " Nede, what do you watU metodo? *' 

She must have said it aloud, and said it with an aeeent 
whieh earried its prodigious import^ for she saw him turn 
very white, saw his eyes deepen, his ehest Iift in a great 
heave. He eame towards her, evidently not able to speak 
for a moment. Then he took her hands • . . the memory of 
a thousand other times was in his toueh . . . 

He looked at her as though he eould never turn his eyes 
away. The eorners of his mouth twitehed and drew down. 

He said, in a deep, trembling, solemn voice, " Marise, my 
darling, I want you always to do what is best for you to do." 

He drew a deep, deep breath as though it had taken all his 
strength to say that; and went on, "What is deepest and 
most living in you . . . that is what must go on living." 

He released one hand and held it out towards her as though 
he were taking an oath. 



GHAPTER XXV 
MARISE'S COMING-OF-AGE 

July 23. Dawn. 
£vEN after the old ehild, Agnes, had been soothed and re* 
assured, over and over^ tiU she had iallen asle^, and the 
house lay profoundly quiet^ Marise felt not the slightest ap- 
proaeh of drowsiness or even of fatigue. Sbe lay down on her 
bed, but eould not dose her eyes. They remained wide open^ 
looking not at a wild confusion of ineoherent images as 
they had the night before, but straight into blaekness and 
vacancy. 

It was strange how from the brawling turmoil of inq)res- 
sions whieh had shouted and eried out to her the night before^ 
and had wrought her to hemy by their insane insistenee, not 
an eeho reaehed her now. Her mind was as silent and intent 
as the old house, keeping its last mute wateh over its mistress. 
Intent on what? She did not know. On something that was 
waiting for her, on something for whieh she was waiting. 

In an immense hush, like the dusky silenee in a eathedral 
aisle or in the dark heart of the woods, there was something 
there waiting for her to go and find it. 

That hush had fallen on her at the sight of Neale's face^ 
at the sound of his voice, as he had looked at her and spoken 
to her, at the last, just before he went away baek to the ehil- 
dren. Those fiuiously raeing pulses of hers had been stiiled 
by it into this steady rhythm whieh now beat quietly through 
her. The elashing thoughts whieh had risen with maIevoIent 
swiftness, like high, battling shadowy genii, and had tom her 
in pieees as they fought baek and forth, were stilled as thougb 
a mast^-word had been spoken whieh they must all obey. 

338 
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The old house, silent under the stars, lay quiet in its vigil 
about'her, but slept no more than she; the old house whieh 
had been a part of her ehildhood and her youth now watehed 
over her entry into another part of her journey. 

For as she lay there, wide-awake, watehing the light of the 
eandle, she felt that she knew what was waiting for her^ what 
she must go to find. It was her maturity. 

And as she lay quiet; her ears ringing in the solemn hush 
whieh Neale's look and voice had laid about her^ she felt slowly 
eoming into her^ like a tide from a great oeean^ the strength 
to go forward. She lay still, watehing the candle-flame, hover- 
ing above the wiek whieh tied it to the eandle, reaehing up, 
reaehing up, never for a moment Aagging in that transmuta- 
tion of the dead matter below it, into something shining and 
alive. 

She felt the quiet strength eome into her like a tide. And 
presently, as naturally as a ehild wakes in the morning, re- 
freshed, and.feels the impulse to rise to active effort again, 
she sat up in bed, foIded her arms around her knees, and 
began to think. 

Really to think this time, not merely to be the helpless 
battle-field over whieh hurtling projectiIes of fierce emotions 
passed baek and forthI She set her Iife fairly there before her, 
and began to try to understand it. 

As she took this first stq) and saw the long journey streteh- 
ing out before her, she knew on what staff sbe leaned. It 
was Neale's belief that she was strong and not weak, that she 
eould find out, if she tried, what was deepest and most Iiving 
in her heart. With this in her hand, with that great proteeting 
hush about her, she set forth. She was afraid of what she 
might find, but she set forth. 

She must begin at the beginning this time, and go steadily 
forward from one step to the next, not her usual invoIuntary 
plunge, not the usual elosing over her head of those yelling 
waters of too vivid impression. 
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The beginning had been . . . yes, the first eonsdous be- 
ginning had been the going away of little Mark^ out of his 
babyhood into his own child-life. He had gone out and lef t 
an empty plaee behind him^ whieh till then had been filled 
with the insistent ever-present need for eare for the physieal 
weakness of babyhood. And she had known that never again 
would Mark<.fiII that plaee. 

Emptiness, silenee^ solitude in the plaee of eonstant activity ; 
it had frightened her, had set before her a yision that her 
Iife had reaehed its peak, and henceforth would go down the 
dedine. Into that empty plaee had eome a ringing, peremp- 
tory eall baek to personal and physieal youth and esdte- 
ment and burning sensations. And with that blinding rebirth 
of physieal youth had eome a doubt of all that had seemed the 
reeompense for the loss of it^ had eome the eoneeption that she 
might be letting herself be fooled and trieked out of the ooly 
real thing3. 

There had been many parts to this: hev revolt from tlie 
mere physieal drudgery of her Iife, from giving so mudi of her 
strength to the dull, unsavory, material things. This summer, 
a thousand times in a thousand ways, there had been broi^t 
home to her by Yineent^ by Eugenia, the fact that there were 
lives so arranged that other people did all the drudgery^ and 
left one free to perceive nothing but the beauty and ddieaey 
of existence. Now, straight at itl With all the knowledge 
of hersdf and of Iife whieh she had gathered^ — straight at it, 
to see what this meantl Did their entire freedom from 
drudgery give them a keener sense of the beauty and ddieaey 
of existence? Were they more deeply alive beeause of the ease 
of their lives? 

She east about her for evidence^ in a ^rm^ orderly seardi 
among the materials whieh life had brought to her. Had she 
seen anything whieh eould give evidence on that? There was 
Eugenia; Eugenia and her friends had alwa^rs Iived that life 
of rieh possessions and well-served ease. What had it made 
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of them? Was their sense of beauty deeper and more livmg 
beeause of it? NO; not in the least. 

She turned her inward eye on Eugenia's life, on the lives of 
the pee^Ie in that eirele; in a long searehing gaze. Was it 
deep in etemal values? Was it made up of a eonstant reeur- 
renee of sensitive aliveness to what is most worth respond- 
ing to? Odd, that it did not seem to bel They were petidant, 
and bored, and troubled about minute flaws in their ease, far 
more than they were deq) in eommunion with beauty. 

Another pieee of evidence eame knoeking at the door now, 
a pieture of quaint and humble homeliness . • . herself stand- 
ing before the stove with the roast on a plate, and little Mark 
saying fastidiously, " Oh, how nasty raw meat looksl " She 
reealled her passing impatienee with the ehildishness of that 
eomment, her passing sense of the puerile ignoranee of the 
inherent imity of things, in sueh an attitude of eagerness to 
feed on results and imwillingness to take one's share of what 
leads up to results. Yes, it was more there, than in looking at 
Engenia, that she eould find evidence. Did she want to be of 
those who sat afar off and were served with the fine and deli- 
eate food of life, and knew nothing of the unsavory proeess 
of preparing it? It had seemed to her this summer, a thou- 
sand times with Yineent's eyes on her, scornful of her present 
life, that she did want it, that she wanted that more than 
anything else. Now let her look full at it. She was a grown 
woman now, who eould foresee what it would mean. 

She looked full at it, set herself there in her imagination, 
in the remote ivory tower and looked out from its carven 
windows at the rough world where she had lived and worked, 
and from whieh she would henceforth be proteeted . . . and 
shut out. She looked long, and in the profound silenee, both 
witbin and wiihout her, she listened to the deepest of the 
voices in her heart. 

And she knew that it was too late for that. She had lived, 
mi. she eould not blot out what life had brought to her. She 
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eould never now^ with a tranquil heart^ go into the ivory tow^« 
It would do her no good to shut and bar the golden door a 
hundred times behind her^ beeause she would have with her, 
everywhere she went, wrought into the very fiber of her being, 
a guilty sense of all the efiort and daily strain and struggle in 
whieh she did not share. 

She saw no material good aeeomplished by taking her share. 
The existence in the world of so mueh drudgery and unlovely 
slavery to material proeesses was an insoluble mystery; but a 
Iife in whieh her part of it would be taken by other people and 
added to their own burdens . . . no, she had grown into some- 
thing whieh eould not endure that! 

Perhaps this was one of the hard, imwdeome lessons that 
the war had brought to her. She remembered how she had 
hated the simple comforts of home, the safety, the roof over 
her head, beeause they were being paid for by sueh hideous 
suSerings on the part of others; how she had been ashamed to 
lie down in her warm bed when she thought of Neale and his 
eomrades in the treneh-mud, in the eold horror of the long 
drenehing nights, awaiting the attaek; and she had tumed 
siek to see the long trains of soldiers going out while she 
stayed safely behind and bore no part in the wretehedness 
whieh war is. There had been no way for her to take her part 
in that heavy pa^rment for her safety and comfort; but the 
bitterness of those days had shoeked her imagination alive 
to the shame of sharing and enjo3ring what she had not hdped 
to pay for, to the disharmony of having more than your share 
while other people have less than theirs. 

This was nothing she had eonseiously sought for. She fdt 
no dutiful weleome that it had eome; she bent imder it as under 
a burden. But it was there. Life had made her into one of the 
human beings eapable of feding that responsibility, eaeh for 
all, and the war had driven it home, deep into her heart, whenee 
she eould not pluek it out. 

She might never have known it, never have thought of it, if 
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she had been saf ely proteeted by ignoranee of what life is like. 
But now she knew^ living had taught her; and that knowledge 
was irrevocabIy part of the woman she had beeome. 

Wait now! Was this only habit, routine, duUed laek of 
divining imagination of what another Iife eould be? That was 
the ehallenge Yineent would throw down. She gazed steadily 
at the wall before her, and ealled up, detail by detail, the 
life whieh Yineent Marsh thought the only one that meant 
riehness and abundanee for the human spirit. It himg there, 
a shimmering mass of IoveIy eolors and exquisite textures and 
fineness and delieaey and beauty. And as she looked at it, it 
took on the shape of a glorious, uprooted plant, eut o& from 
the very souree of Iife, its glossy surfaces already beginning 
to wither and dull in the sure approaeh of eorruption and 
deeay. But what beauties were there to pluek, IoveIy fading 
beauties, poignant and exquisite sensations, whieh she was 
eapable of savoring, whieh she sadly knew she would Iive and 
die without having known, a heritage into whieh she would 
never enter; beeause she had known the unforgettabIe taste of 
the other heritage, alive and rooted deep! 

This faded out and Ieft her staring at the blank wall again, 
feding old and stern. 

Nothing more eame for a moment, and restless, feeling no 
bodily fatigue at all, she got out of her bed, took up the 
eandle, and stepped aimlessly out idt» the hall. The old 
doek at the end struek a mu£9ed stroke, as if to greet her. 
She held up her eandle to look at it. Half-past two in the 
morning. A long time till dawn would eome. 

She hesitated a moment and turned towards the door of a 
garret room whieh stood open. She had not been in there for 
50 long, — ^years perhaps; but as a ehild she had often played 
there among the old things, eome down from the dead, who 
were kept in sueh friendly reeolleetion in this house. Near 
the do(n: there had been an old, flat-topped, hair-covered 
txmk • ;• • yes, here it was, just as it had been. Nothii^ 
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ever ehanged here. She sat down on it^ the eandle on the 
floor beside her, and saw herseli as a little girl playing among 
the old things. 

A little girll And now she was the mother of a little girl. 
So short a time had passedl She understood so very little 
more than when she had been the little girl herselL Yet 
now there was Elly who eame and stood by her, and looked at 
her, and asked with all her eyes and lips and being, ^' Mother, 
what is the meaning of Iife? '' 

What answer had she to give? Was she at all more fit than 
anyone else to try to give Elly the imknowable answer to that 
dark question? Was there any deep spiritual reality whieh 
eoimted at all; whieh one himoan being eould give to another? 
Did we really Iive on desert islands, eut off so whoUy from 
eaeh other by the implumbed; salt, estranging sea? And if 
we did, why break one's heart in the vain effort to do the im- 
possible, to get from human beings what they eould not give? 

Her heart aehed in an old bitterness at the doubt. Did 
her ehildren . . . eould they . . . give ha: the Iove she 
wanted from them, in answer to her gift of her Iife to them? 
They were already beginning to go away from her, to be 
estranged from her, to shut her out of their Iives, to Iive their 
lives with no plaee for her in them. 

She sat there on the old trunk and saw the endless pro 
eession of parents and ehildren passing before her, the ehildr» 
so soon parents, all driven forward by what they eould not 
imderstand, yearning and starving for what was not given 
them, all wrapped and dimmed in the twilight of their doubt 
and ignoranee. Where were they going? And why? So 
many of them, so many! 

Her humbled spirit was prostrate before their m^rstery, 
before the vastness of the whole, of whieh she and her ehildren 
were only a part, a tiny, lowly part. 

With this humbling sense of the greatness of the whole, 
something swollen and sore in her heart gave over its aehing. 
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as thoug^ a quietmg hand had been laid on it. She drew a 
long breath. Oh^ from what did it eome^ this rest from that 
sore bitterness? 

It eame from this^ that she had somehow been shown that 
what she wanted was not Iove from her ehildren for herself. 
That was trying to drive a bargain to make them pay for 
something they had never asked to have. What she wanted 
was not to get lo^e^ to get a plaee in their Iives for herseU, to 
get anything from them^ but to give them all that lay in her 
to give. If that was what she wanted, why^ nothing, noth- 
ing eould take it away. And it was truly . . . in this hour 
of silenee and searehing . . . she saw that it was truly what 
she wanted. It was something in her whieh had grown 
insensibly to Iife and strength, during all those uneoimted 
hours of humble service to the ehildren. And it was some- 
thing golden and immortal in her poor, Aawed^ human heart. 

A warm bright wave of feeling swept over her ... there, 
distinet and rounded against the shadowy confused proeession 
of abstraet ideas about parents and ehildren, there stood 
looking at her out of their dear Ioving eyes, Paul and Elly 
and little Mark, alive, there, a part of her; not only them- 
selves but her ehildren; not only her ehildren but themselves; 
human Iife whieh she and Neale had ereated out of the stuff 
of the universe. They looked at her and in their regard was 
the elear distillation of the innumerable past hours when they 
had looked at her with Iove and trust. 

At the sight of them, her own ehildren, her heart swelled 
and opened wide to a eoneeption of something greater and 
deeper in motherhood than she had had; but whieh she eould 
have if she eould deserve it; something so wide and sun- 
iiooded that the old selfish, possessive, never-satisfied aehe 
whieh had ealled itself love withered away, its power to hurt 
and poison her gone. 

She had no words f or this . • • she eould not even try to 
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understand it. It was as solemn a birth-hour to her, as the 
hour when she had first heard the ery of her new-bom 
babies . . . she was one mother then, she had beeome another 
mother now. She tumed to bless the torment of bitter, doubt- 
ing questioning of what she had ealled mother-love, whieh had 
f oreed her f orward blindly struggling^ till she f ound this divina- 
tion of a greater possibility. 

She had been tr^dng to span the imfathomabIe with a mean 
and ^asping desire. Now she knew what she must try to do; 
to give up the lesser and receive the greater. 

This passed and Ief t her, looking straight before her at the 
Aiekering shadows^ leaping among the dusky eomers of the 
dark slant-eeilinged room. The old doek struek three in the 
hall behind her. 

She f elt tired now, as she had af ter the other travail whieh 
had given her her ehildren^ and leaned her head on her hand. 
Where did she herself , her own personal self eome in, with all 
this? It was always a eall to more effort whieh eame. To 
get the great good things of Iife how mueh you had to givel 
How mueh of what seemed dearly yourself, you had to Ieave 
behind as you went forwardl Her ehildhood was startlingly 
ealled up by this old garret, where nothing had ehanged: she 
eould still see herself, nmning about there, happily absorbed 
in the vital trivialities of her ten years. She had not forgotten 
them, she knew exactly the thrill felt by that shadowy little 
girl as she leaned over the old ehest yonder, and pulled out 
the deep-fringed shawl and quilted pettieoat. 

It had been sweet to be a little girl, she thought wistfullyy 
to have had no past, to know only the shining present of every 
day with no ominous, difficult future beyond it. IneSably 
sweet too was the aroma of perfect trust in the strength and 
wisdom of grown-up people, whieh tinetured deep with eer- 
tainty every profoundest layer of her eonseiousness. Inef- 
fably sweet . . . and lost forever. There was no human being 
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in the world as wise and strong as poor old Cousin Hetty 
had seemed to her tben. A kingdom of seeurity from whieh she 
was now shut out. 

And the games, the fantastic plays, — ^how whole and rounded 
and entire, the pleasure in theml She remembered the rainy 
day she had played paper-dolls here onee, with little Mar- 
garet Congdon . . . dead, years ago, that much-loved play- 
mate of past summer days . . . and how they had taken the 
ehest for the house for Margaret's dolls, and the hair-trunk 
where she sat, for hers; how they had arranged them with 
the smallest of playthings, with paste-board furniture, and bits 
of eolored tissue paper for rugs, and pieees of silk and linen 
from the rag-bag for bed-elothes; how they had hummed and 
whistled to themselves as they worked (she eould hear them 
now! ) ; and how the aromatie woodsy smell of the unfinished 
old room and the drone of the rain on the roof had been a 
part of their deep eontent. 

Nothing had ehanged in that room, except the woman who 
sat there. 

She got up with a sudden impulse, and threw baek the lid 
of the trunk. A faint musty odor rose from it, as though it 
had been shut up for very long. And . . . why, there it was, 
the doll's room, just as they had Ieft it, how long agol How 
like this housel How like Cousin Hetty never to have 
touehed it! 

She sat down on the floor and, Iifting the eandle, looked 
in at the yellowed old playthings, the flimsy, spineless paper- 
dolls, the faded silk rags, the diseolored bits of papers, the mis- 
shapen staggering paste-board ehairs and bed, whieh had 
seemed so delightfid and enehanting to her then, far better 
than any aetual room she knew. A homesiekness for the past 
eame over her. It was not only Margaret who was dead. 
The other little girl who had played there, who had hung so 
lovingIy over thb ereation of her fancy, was dead too, Marise 
thought with a baekward look of longing. 
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And then the honest, unsparing habit of her life with Neale 
shook her rooghly. This was sentimentalizing. If she eould, 
would she give up what she had now and go baek to being the 
little girly deeply satisSed with make-shift to^rs, whieh were 
only the foreshadowings of what was to eome? If she eould, 
would she exchange her aetual room at home^ for this, even to 
have again all the unquestioning trust in everyone and every- 
thing of the ehild who had died in her heart? Would she 
ehoose to give up the home wh^e her Iiving ehUdroi had been 
born, at no matter what eost of horrid pain to herself, and 
were growing up to no matter what dark uneertainties in life, 
for this toy inhabited by paper-dolls? No, no, she had gone 
on, gone on^ and Ieft this behind. Nor would she, if she eould, 
exchange the darker, heavier, rieher gifts for the bright smaD 
trinkets of the past. 

AU this ran Auently from her mind, with a swiftness and 
darity whieh seemed as shallow as it was rapid; but now 
there sounded in her ears a waming roar of deq)er waters to 
whieh this was earrying her. 

Before she knew what was eoming, she braeed herself to 
meet it; and holding hard and ineffectually, felt herself 
helplessly swept out and flimg to the fury of the waves . . . 
and she met them with an answering tumult of wdeome. 
That was what Yineent Marsh eould do for her^ wanted to do 
for her, — that wonderful, miraeulous thing, — ^give baek to her 
something she had thought she had Ieft behind forever; he 
eould take her, in the strength of her maturity with aU the 
riehness of growth, and earry her baek to live over again the 
iieree, eoneentrated intensity of newly-bom passion whieh 
had eome into her life, and gone, before she had had the 
eapaeity to understand or whoUy feel it. He eould lift her 
from the duUed routine of Ufe beginning to fade and lose its 
eolors, and earry her baek to the glorious forgetfulness of 
every ereated thing, save one man and one woman. 

She had had a glinq)se of that, in the first year of her 
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married life^ had had it^ and little by little had lost it. It had 
enimbled away insensibly, between her iingers, with use, with 
familiarity, with the hateful blunting of sensitiveness whieh 
life's battering always brings. But she eould have it again; 
with a grown woman's strength and depth of feeling, she eould 
have the inheritanee of youth. She had spent it^ but now 
she eould have it again. That was what Yineent meant. 

He seemed to lean over her now, his burning, quivering 
hand on hers. She felt a deep hot Aush rise to her face, all 
over her body. She was like a erimson rose, offering the 
splendor of its maturity to be plueked. Let her have the 
eourage to know that its end and aim and fulfilment lay in 
being plueked and gloriously worn before the eoming of the 
inevitable end! Thus and thus only eould one find eertainty, 
before death eame, of having lived as deeply as lay in one to 
live. 

Through the glowing pride and defiance with whieh she felt 
herself rise to the ehallenge, felt herself strong to break and 
surmount all obstaeles within and without, whieh stood in the 
way of that fulfilment of her eomplete self, she had heard . . . 
the slightest of trivialities . . . a thought gone as soon as 
it was conceived . . . nothing of the slightest consequence . . . 
harmless . . . insignificant . . • yet why should it give off the 
betraying elink of something Aawed and eraeked? . . . She 
had heard . . . it must have eome from some eorner of her 
own mind . . . something like this, '^ Set sueh an alternative 
between routine, traditional, narrow domestie life, and the 
mightiness and riehness of mature passion, before a modern, 
free European woman, and see how quickly she would grasp 
with all her soul for passion." 

What was there about this, the veriest A^dng mote among 
a thousand others in the air, so to awaken in Marise's heart 
a deep vibration of alarm? Why should she not have said 
that? she asked herself, angry and seared. Why was it not a 
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natural thought to have had? She felt herself menaeed by aa 
unexpected enemy^ and Aew to arms. 

Into the rieh^ hot^ perfumed shrine whieh Yineent's remem- 
bered words and look had built there about her^ there blew a 
thin eool breath from the outside^ through some eraek opened 
by that easual thought. Before she even knew from whenee 
it eame, Marise eried out on it^ in a fury of resentmmt . . . 
and shivered in it. 

With no apparent voIition of her own, she felt something 
very strong within her raise a mighty head and look about, 
stirred to watchfulness and suspieion by that luekless phrase. 

She recognized it . . . the habit of honesty of thought, 
not native to Marise's heart, but planted there by her rela- 
tion with Neale's stark, plain integrity. Feeding uneheeked on 
its own food, during the long years of her marriage it had 
grown insensibly stronger and stronger, till now, tyrant and 
master, with the irresistible strength of eonsdous power, it 
eould quell with a look all the rest of her nature, rieh in 
eolored possibilities of seductive self-deceit, sweet illusions, 
loveIy falsities. 

She eould no more stop its advance now, straight though it 
made its way over treasures she fain would keep, than she 
eould stop the beating of her heart. 

A ruthless question or two ..." Why did you say that 
about what a modern, free European woman would do in your 
plaee? Are you trying to play up to some trumpery notion 
of a role to 611? And more than this, did you really mean 
in your heart an aetual, Iiving woman of another raee, sueh 
as you knew in Europe; or did you mean somebody in an 
Italian, or a French, or a Scandinavian book? " Marise 
writhed against the indignity of this, protested fiercely, 
angrily against the ineriminating imputation in it . . . and 
with the same breath admitted it true. 

It was true. She was horriSed and lost in grief and humilia- 
tion at the eheapened aspeet of what had looked so rieh 
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before. Had tbere been in truth an element of sueh trashy 
eopying of the conventional pose of revolt in what had seemed 
50 rushingly spontaneous? Oh no^ no . . . not thatl 

She tumed away and away from the possibility that she 
had been partially living up to other people's ideas, Snding it 
intolerable; and was met again and again by the relentless 
thrust of that acquired honesty of thought whieh had worn 
sueh deep grooves in her mind in all these years of unbroken 
praetiee of it. " You are not somebody in a book, you are not 
a symbol of modem woman who must make the gestures 
appropriate f or your part ..." One by one, that relentless 
power seated in her many-eolored tumultuous heart put out the 
Aaring torehes. 

It had grown too strong for her, that habit oi honesty of 
thought and aetion. If this struggle with it had eome years 
before she eould have mastered it, Ainging against it the 
irresistible suppleness and lightness of her ignorant youth. But 
now, freighted heavily with esperienee of reality, she eould 
not tura and bend quickly enough to eseape it. 

It had proSted too well by all those honest years with 
Neale . . . never to have been weakened by a falsehood 
between them, by a shade of pretense of something more, or 
different from what really was there. That habit hdd her 
mereilessly to see what was there now. She eould no more 
look at what was there and think it something else, than she 
eould look with her physieal eyes at a tree and eall it a 
dragon. 

If it had only been traditional, morality, reproaehing her 
with traditional eomplaints about the overstepping of tradi- 
tiiHial bounds, how she eould have overwhelmed it, drowned 
out its feeble old voice, with eloquent appeals for the right to 
growth, to freedom, to the generous espansion of the soul, 
of the personality, whieh Yineent Marsh eould give. But 
honesty only asked her neutrally, "Is it really growth and 
^reedom^ and generous espansion of the soul? " Poor Marise 
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felt her arms fall to her side^ piteous and detenseless. No, it 
was not. 

It was with the Aatness of aeeent whieh she hated^ whieh 
was so hard for her, that she made the admission. It 
was physieal excitementy — that was what it was. Physieal 
excitement, that was what Yineent Marsh eould give her whieh 
Neale no longer eould. . . . That and great ease of li^e, 
whieh Neale never would. There was a pause in whieh she 
shivered^ humiliated. She added lamely to this, a guessed-at 
possibility for aesthetie sympathy and understanding, perhaps 
more than Neale eould . . . and broke oS with a qualm of 
siekness. How horrid this wasl How it oSended a deep 
sense of personal dignity and deeeneyl How infinitely more 
beautiful and graeious those rolling douds of vagueness and 
impulsive illusion! 

But at least, when it had extracted the plain, bare state- 
ment whieh it had hunted down through the many-reeessed 
eorners of her heart, that stern sense of reality let her alone. 
She no longer felt like a beetle impaled on a pin. She was 
free now to move as she liked and look unmolested at what she 
pleased. Honesty had no more power over her thaa to make 
sure she saw what she was pretending to look at. 

But at wbat a diminished pile she had now to look^ tamished 
and faded like the once-Ioved bits of bright-eolored silk and 
paper. She felt robbed and eried out in a pain whieh seemed 
to her to eome from her very heart, that something Iiving and 
vital and preeious to her had been killed by that rough 
handling. But one warning look from the elear eyes of hon- 
esty forced her, lamenting, to give up even this. If it had 
been Iiving and preeious and vital to her, it would have sur^ 
vived anything that honesty eould have done to it. 

But something had survived, something to be reekoned 
with, something whieh no tyrant, overbearing honesty eould 
put out of her life . . . the possibility for being earried away 
in the deep full eurrent of passion^ fed by all the multii 
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tudinous streams of ripened personality. If that was all tibat 
was left, was not tbat enough? It had been for thousands of 
other women. ... 

No, not that; honesty woke to menaee again. What thou- 
sands of other women had done had no bearing here. She 
was not thousands of other womenl She was herself, herself. 
Would it be enough for her? 

Honesty issued a deeree of impartial ]ustice. Let her look 
at it with a mature woman's e^erieneed divination of reality, 
let her look at it as it would be and see for herseU {f it would 
be enough. She was no girl whose ignoranee rendered her 
ineapable of judging until she had literally esperieneed. She 
was no bound-woman, bullied by the tyranny of an outgrown 
past, forced to revoIt in order to attain the freedom without 
whieh no human deeision ean be taken. Neale's strong hand 
had opened the door to freedom and she eould see what the 
bound-women eould not . . . that freedom is not the end, 
but only the beginning. 

It was as though something were holding her gripped and 
upright there, staring before her, motionless, till she had put 
herself to the last supreme test. She elosed her eyes, and sat so 
immobile, rapt in the prodigious e&ort of her imagination and 
will, that she barely breathed. How would it be? Would it 
be enough? She plunged the plummet down, past the fury 
and rage of the storm on the surface, past the teeming Iife of 
the senses, down to the depths of eonseiousness. . . . 

And what she brought up from those depths was a warning 
distaste, a something offending to her^ to all of her, now she 
was aware of it. 

She was amazed. Why should she taste an aerid muddy 
flavor of dregs in that offered eup of heavy aromatie wine, she 
who had all her life thanked Heaven for her freedom from 
the ignominy of feeling it debasing to be a woman who Ioved? 
It was glorious to be a woman who Ioved. There had been 
no dregs left from those sweet, light, heady draughts she and 
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Neale had dnink together in their youth^ nor in the qiiieter 
satisfying draughts they knew now. What was the meaning of 
that odor of deeay about what seemed so living^ so hotly more 
living than what she had? Why should she have this unmis- 
takable preseienee of something stale and tainting whieh she 
had never felt? Was she too old for passion? But she was 
in the height of her physieal ilowering, and physieally she 
eried out for it. Could it be that^ having spent the heritage 
of youthy she eould not have it again? Could it be that one 
eould not go baek, there, any more than . . . 

Oh, what did that bring to mind? What was that Aeeting 
eobweb of thought that seemed a reeurrenee of a sensation only 
reeently passed? When she had tried to tell herself that full- 
fruited passion was worth all else in life, was the one great 
and real thing worth all the many small shams . . . what 
was it she had felt? 

She groped among the loose-hanging filaments of impression 
and brought it out to see. It seemed to be . . . eould it 
have been^ the same startled reeoil as at the notion of get- 
ting baek the peaee of ehildhood by giving up her home for 
the toy-house; her living ehildren for the dolls? 

Now, for the great trial of strength. Baekl Push baek ali 
those thiek-elustering, intruding, distraeting traditional ideas 
of other people on both sides; the revolt on one hand, the 
feeble resignation on the other; what other women did; what 
people had said. . . . Let her wipe all that of! from the too- 
receptive tablets of her mind. Out of sight with all that. 
This was her life, her question, hers alone. Let her stand 
alone with her own self and her own li^e^ and, with honesty 
as witnesS; ask herself the question . . . would she, if she 
eouldy give iip what she was now, with her myriads of 
xQo% deep-set in the soil of human life, in order to bear the 
one red rose, splendid though it might be? 

That was the question. 
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With no eonseious volition of hers^ the answer was there, 
plain and irrefutable as a fact in the physieal world. No^ 
she would not ehoose to do that. She had gone on^ gone on 
beyond that. She was almost bewildered by the peremptory 
eertainty with whieh that answer eame^ as though it had 
lain inherent in the very question. 

And now another question erowded torward, darkly eon- 
fusedy eharged with a thousand complex assodations and emo- 
tions. There had been something displeasing and prepos- 
terous in the idea of trying to stoop her grown stature and 
simplify her complex tastes and adult interests baek into the 
narrow limits of a ehild's toy-house. Could it be that she 
felt something of the same displeasure when she set herself 
fully to conceive what it would be to eramp herself and her 
complex interests and adult aSeetions baek to . . • 

But at this there eame a wild protesting elamor, bursting 
out to prevent her from eompleting this thought; loud, urgent 
Yoiees, men's, women's, with that desperate eertainty of their 
ground whieh always struek down any guard Marise had been 
able to put up. They eried her down as a traitor to the full- 
ness of life, those voices, shouting her down with all the 
unquestioned authority she had eneountered so many times on 
that terribly vital thing, the printed page; they elashed in their 
fury and all but drowned eaeh other out. Only diseon- 
neeted words reaehed her, but she recognized the well-known 
sentenees from whieh they eame . . . "puritanism . . . 
abundanee of personality . . . freedom of development . . . 
nothing else vital in human existence . . . prudishness . . . 
conventionality . . . our only possible eontaet with the life- 
purpose . . . with the end of passion life deelines and dies." 

The first onslaught took Marise's breath, as though a literal 
storm had burst around her. She was shaken as she had been 
shaken so many times before. She lost her hold on her 
staff • . . what had that staff been? 
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At the thoughty the master-words eame to her mind again; 
and all fell quiet and in a great hush waited on her advance, 
Neale had said, ''What is deq)est and most living in you!^ 
Welly what was deepest and most liying in her? That was 
what she was trying to find out. That was what those voices 
were trying to ery her down from finding. 

For the first time in all her life^ she drew an inspiration 
from Neale's resistanee to opposition^ knew something of the 
]oy of battle. What right had those people to ery her down? 
She would not submit to it. 

She would go baek to the plaee where she had been set upon 
by other people's voiceSy other people's thoughts, and she 
would go on steadily^ thinking her own. 

She had been thinking that there was the same displeasure 
and distaste as when she had thought of returning to her literal 
ehildhoody when she set herself fully to conceive what it 
would be to eramp herself and simplify her compIex interests 
and affections baek to the narrow limits of passion, whieh like 
her play with dolls had been only a foreshadowing of some- 
thing greater to eome. 

She spoke it out boldly now^ and was amazed that not one 
of the damorous voices dared resist the authentieity of her 
statement. But after all, how would they dare? This was 
i^riiat she had found in her own heart, what they had not been 
able, for all their elamor, to prevent her from seeing. She had 
been strong enough to beat them, to stand out against thon, 
to say that she saw what she really did see, and felt what she 
really did feel. She did not feel what traditionally she should 
feel, that is what a primitive Italian woman might feel, all 
of whose emotional Iife had found no other outlet than 

Well, if it was so, it was so. For better or for worse, that 
was the kind of woman she had beeome, with the simple, 
forthright physieal life subordinate, humble; like a pleasant, 
Iovable ehild playing among the strong, fulI-grown, thought- 
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{reighted interests and ridbly varied sympatbies and half-imper- 
sonal joys and sorrows whieh had taken possession of her 
days. And she eould not think that the ehild eould ever again 
be master of her destiny, any more than (save in a moment 
of false sentimentality) she eould think that she would like 
to have her horizon again limited by a doU-house. To be 
herself was to go on, not to go baek, now that she knew what 
she had beeome. It seemed to her that never before had sho 
stood straight up. 

And in plain fact she foimd that somehow she had risen to 
her feet and was now standing, her head up, almost touehing 
the rafters of the slant eeiling. She eould have laughed out, 
to find herself so free. She knew now why she had never 
known the joy of battle. It was beeause she had been afraid. 
And she bad been afraid beeause she had never dared to enter 
the battle, had always sent others in to do her Sghting for 
her. Now she had been forced into it and had won. And 
there was nothing to be afraid of, therel 

She spread out her arms in a great gesture of liberation. 
How had she ever Iived before, under the shadow of that 
eoward fear? This . . . this . . . she had a moment of 
yision . . . this was what Neale had been trying to do for 
her, all these years, uneonseiously, not able to tell her what 
it was, driving at the mark only with the inartieulate wisdom 
of his love for her, his divination of her need. He had seen 
her, shivering and shrinking in the shallow waters, and had 
longed for her sake to have her strike out boldly into the 
deep. But even if he had been ever so able to tell her, she 
would not have understood till she had f ought her w^y through 
those ravening breakers, beyond them, out into the sustaining 
oeean. 

How long it took, how long for men and women to make 
the smallest advance! And how the free were the only ones 
who eould help to liberate the bound. How she had fought 
against Neale's eSort to set her free, had eried to him that sh^ 
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dared not risk herseli on the dq>ths, that he must have the 
strength to swim for her . . . and how Neale^ doggedly sure 
of the simple truth^ too simple for her to see^ had held to 
the eertainty that his effort would not make her strong, and 
that she would only be free if she were strong. 

Neale being his own master^ a free citizen of lite^ knew what 
a kingdom he owned^ and with a magnanimity unparalleled 
eould not rest till she had entered hers. She, not divining 
what she had not known^ had only wished to make the use of 
his strength whieh would have weakened her. Had there ever 
before been any man who refused to let the woman he Ioved 
weaken herself by the use of his strength? Had a man ever 
before held out his strong hand to a woman to help her f or- 
ward, not to hold her fast? 

Her Iife was her own. She stood in it, knowing it to be 
an impregnable fortress, knowing that from it she eould now 
look abroad f earlessly and understandingly, knowing that f rom 
it she eould look at things and men and the world and see what 
was there. From it she eould, as if for the first time, look at 
Yineent Marsh when next she saw him; she would look to 
see what was really there. That was all. She would look at 
him and see what he was, and then she would know the 
meaning of what had happened, and what she was to do. And 
no power on earth eould prevent her from doing it. The inner 
bar that had shut her in was broken. She was a free woman, 
free from that something in her heart that was afraid. For 
the moment she eould think of nothing dse beyond the rieh- 
ness of that freedom. Why, here was the total fulfilment 
she had longed for. Here was the Iife more abundant, within, 
within her own heart, waiting for herl 

The old doek in the hall behind her sounded four muffled 
strokes and, as if it had wakened her, Agnes stirred in her bed 
and eried out in a loud voice of terror, " Oh, eome quid^ Miss 
Marisel ComeI " 
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Marise went through the hall and to her door^ and saw 
the frightened old eyes glaring over the puUed-up sheet. 
" Oh . . . oh . . . it's you ... I thought . . . Oh, Miss 
Marise, don't you see anything standing in that eorner? 
Didn't you hear . . , Oh, Miss Marise, I must have had a 
bad dream, I thought ..." Her teeth were ehattering. 
She did not know what she was saying. 

" It's all right, Agnes," said Marise soothingly, stepping into 
the room. " The big eloek just struek four. That probably 
wakened you." 

She sat down on the bed and laid her hand firmly on Agnes' 
shoulder, looking into the startled old eyes, whieh grew a little 
quieter now that someone dse was there. What a pitiable 
ereature Agnes' dependenee on Gousin Hetty had made of 
her. . . • 

Like the boom from a great bell eame the thought, " That is 
what I wanted Neale to make of me, when the erueial moment 
eame, a dependent . . . but he would not." 

" What time did you say it is? " Agnes asked, still breathing 
quickly but with a beginning of a return to her normal voice. 

" Four o'doek," answered Marise gently, as to a ehild. 
" It must be almost light outside. The last night when you 
have anything to fear is over now." 

She went to the window and opened the shutter. The in- 
e£fable saered pureness of another dawn eame in, gray, tranquil, 
penetrating. 

At the sight of it, the dear light of everyday, Marise felt 
the thankful tears eome to her eyes. 

" See, Agnes," she said in an unsteady voice, " daylight has 
eome. You ean look around for yourseIf, and see that there 
is nothing to be afraid of." 



GHAPTER XXVI 

MARISE LOOKS AND SEES WHAT IS THERE 

A Toreh in a Living Tree 

July 24. 
NoT sinee his fiery, ungovernabIe youth had Yineent felt any- 
thing like the splendid surge of rieh desire and exultant eer- 
tainty whieh sent him forward at a bound along the wood-road 
into whieh he had seen Marise turn. The moment he had 
been watehing for had eome at last, after these three hideous 
days of sudden arrest and pause. The forced inaetion had been 
a sensation physieally intolerable to him, as though he had 
been frozen immobile with every nerve and musele strained 
for a great leap. 

He felt himself taking the leap now, with sueh a furious, 
triumphant sense of power released, that he eame up beside 
her like a wind in the iorest, ealling her name loudly, his 
hands outAung, his face glowing, on fire with joy and his need 
for her. 

For an instant he was dumfounded by the quiet face she 
tumed on him, by his instant pereeption of a profound ehange 
in her, by an expression in her long dark eyes whieh was new 
to him, whieh he felt to be ominous to him. But he was no 
untried boy to be east down or diseoneerted by sudden altera- 
tions of mood in a woman. He was a man, with a man's 
trained tenaeity of purpose and experienced quickness of 

resouree. 

He wasted no time. " What has happened to you? " he 
demanded, peremptorily as by right to know, and with the 
inner eertainty of over-riding it, whatever it was. 

She did not seem tadtly or otherwise to deny his right to 

360 
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know, but she seemed to have no words for it, eontintdng to 
look at him silently, intently^ with no hostility, with a sort of: 
steady, wondering attention in her face^ usnally so sensitively 
ehanging. He felt a resentment at its quiet, at its laek of that 
instant responsiveness to his look whieh had given him sueb 
moments of exquisite pleasure, whieh had been her own, her 
wonderful gift to him. She was looking at hlm now as sbe 
might have looked at any one else, merely in order to see 
what was there. 

Well, he would show her what was therel The will to 
conquer rose high and strong in him^ with an element of fierce- 
ness it had not had before beeause no resistanee had ealled it 
out. He did not show this^ indeed only allowed it the small- 
est eorner of his eonseiousness, keq)ing all the rest tautly on 
the alert for the first indieation of an opening^ for the £rst 
hint of where to throw his strengtb. 

But standing in suspense on the alert was the last role he 
eould long endure, and in a moment^ when she did not answer, 
he took a step towards her^ towering above her, his hands on 
her shoulders, pouring out with a hot sense of release all his 
longing into the ery, " Marise^ Marise my own, what has hap- 
pened to you? " 

How he hated the quiet of her facel With what himgry 
impatienee he watehed to see it break. How surely he eoimted 
on its disappearanee at his toueh. For he had the eertainty 
of his power to kindle her left intaet from the last time he 
had seen her, tinder to his spark, helplessly played upon by 
his voice. 

But now it was as though he had held a toreh aloft into the 
green branehes of a living tree. A twiteh of surface agitation 
on ber face and that was all. 

And when she spoke, as she did at onee^ the soimd of her 
voice was strange and alien to him. With an extreme direet- 
ness^ and with a deep sineerity of aeeent whieh, even to his 
ears^ made his own impassioned outery to her sound inilated 
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and lalse^ she said eamestly, " I don't believe I ean tell you 
what has happened. I don't believe you eould understand it/' 

He did not belieye a word of this^ but with his brilliant 
suppleness of mind he pereeiyed that he was in the wrong key. 
She was not, for the moment, to be kindled to Aame^ she who 
^iraeulously was never the same. Perhaps it was the moment 
{or a thrust of sheer power^ straight at the obstaele, for of 
eourse he knew the obstaele. 

" I know what has happened," he said, " without your tdl- 
ing me. Your husband has made a seene, and overbome 
you, and is trying to force you baek into the hen-yard of 
domestie virtue. ..." He ehanged his manner. He said in 
a low, beautiful, persuasive voice, his eyes deeply on her, siu'e 
of himself with that sureness that no one had ever resisted, 
" But you ean never do that now, you bird-of-paradiseI You 
would only ..." 

He was brought up short by a ehange in her. This time his 
words had had the power to move her face from the quiet he 
hated. It was suddenly alive with a strong emotion. But 
what emotion? He eould not guess at its meaning, nor why 
she should step quickly away, shaking his hands from her 
shoulders, and looking at him sadly, her eyebrows drawn up 
as if in pain. He himg uneertain, daunted by his inability 
to read her face, feeling for the first time an instantly dis- 
missed doubt of his mastery over her. 

She said very quickly, with the aeeent and manner of one 
who, shoeked and pitying, tries to save another from going on 
with an invoIuntary disdosure in him of something shaming 
and unworthy. 

" No, oh nol Not that. Neale has done nothing . . . said 
nothing . . . except as he always has, to Ieave me quite free, 
all free." 

As he was silent for a moment, watchful, not espeeially 
moved by her words, whieh seemed to him imimportant, but 
alarmed by some spedal si|:nificance whieh th^r seemed to 
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liave f or her, she went on with the single, only note of blame or 
reproaeh whieh was to eome into her voice. " Oh, how eotdd 
you think that? " she said to him, with a deep quavering dis- 
appointment, as though she were ashamed of him. 

He knew that he was the eause of the disappointment, 
although he eould not imagine why, and he regretted having 
made a false move; but he was not deeply eoneerned by this 
passage. He did not see how it eould have any importanee, 
or toueh what lay at issue between them. These were all 
womanish, up-in-the-air passes and parries. He had only not 
yet found his opening. 

He flung his head baek impatiently. " If it is not that, what 
is it? " he demanded. " A return of hide-bound seruples 
about the ehildren? You know that they must live their own 
lives, not yours, and that anything that gives you greater 
ridmess and power makes you a better mother." 

"Oh yes, I know that," she answered. "I have thought 
of that, myself." 

But he had a ba£9ed feeling that this was not at all the 
admission the words would make it seem. 

His impatienee began to burn high, and a dawning alarm 
to translate itself into anger. He would not be played with, 
by any woman who ever livedl " Marise," he said roughly, 
" what under the sun is it? " In his tone was all his eon- 
temptuous dismissal of it, whatever it might be • . . out- 
worn moral qualms, fear of the world's opinion, inertia, 
eowardiee, hair-splitting seruples, or some morbid physieal 
revulsion . . . there was not one of them whieh he knew 
he eould not instantly pounee on and shake to rags. 

Marise stood very still, her eyes bent downward. " Aren't 
you going to answer me? " he said, furious. 

She nodded. "Yes, I'm going to answer you," she said, 
without raising her eyes. He understood that he must wait, 
and stood opposite to her, elose to her, looking at her, all the 
strength of his passion in that avid gaze. 
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She was stamped on his mind in every detail as she looked at 
that instanty inSnitely desirable, infinitely alluring, in her thin 
white dress, her full supple woman's body ereet and firm ?rith a 
strong Iife of its own, her long sensitive hands dasped be- 
fore her . . . how many times in his dreams had he held 
them in his . . . her shining dark hair bound smoothly about 
her head and down low on eaeh side of her rounded forehead. 
Her thiek white eyelids, down-dropped, were lowered over her 
eyes, and her mouth with its full lips and deep eorners . . . 
at the sight of her mouth on whieh he had laid that burning 
kiss, Yineent felt a barrier within him give way . . . here 
he was at last with the woman he Ioved, the woman who was 
going to give herself to him . . . Good Godl all these 
words . . . what did they mean? Nothing. He swept her 
into his arms and drew her face to his, his eyes dosed, lost in 
the wonder and eestasy of having readied his goal at last. 

She did not make the startled virginal resistanee of a girl. 
She drew away from him quietly . . . the hatred for that quiet 
was murderous in him . . . and shook her head. Why, it was 
almost gently that she shook her head. 

How dared she aet gently to him, as though he were a boy 
who had made a mistakel How dared she not be stirred and 
masteredl He felt his head burning hot with anger, and knew 
that his face must be sufifused with red. 

And bers was not, it was quiet. He oould have stamped with 
rage, and shaken her. He wanted to hurt her at onee, deeply, 
to pieree her and sting her baek to life. " Do you mean," he 
said brutally, " that you find, after all, that you are a eold, 
narrow, eowardly, provinciaI woman, stunted by your Iife, so 
that you are ineapable of feeling a generous heat? " 

As she remained silent, he was stung by the expression on 
her face whieh he did not understand. He went on vindictively 
snatehing up to drive home his thrust the sharpest and eruelest 
weapon be eould eoneeiye, " Perhaps you find you are too old? 
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At this she looked away from him for an instant^ up to the 
lower branehes of the oak under whieh they stood. She seemed 
to reAeet^ and when she brought her eyes baek to his, 
she answered, ^'Yes, I think that is it I find I am too 
old." 

He was f or years to ponder on the strangeness of the aeeent 
with whieh she said this, without regret^ with that damnable 
gentleness as though to hide from him a truth he might &id 
hard to bear^ or be ineapable of understanding. 

How eould any woman say " I find I am too old '* with that 
unregretting aeeent? Was it not the worst of ealamities for 
all women to grow old? What was there left for a woman 
when she grew old? 

But how preposterous, her saying that, she who stood there 
in the absolute perfection of her blooml 

He found that he did not know what to say next. That 
tolerant acquiescence of hers in what he had meant to sting 
intolerably . . . it was as though he had put all his force 
into a blow that would stun, and somehow missing his aim, 
eneountering no resistanee, was toppling forward with the im- 
petus of his own e£fort. He recovered himself and looked at 
her, ehoking, '^You don't mean • . ." he began ehallenging 
her ineredulously^ and eould go no further. 

For she nodded^ her eyes on his with that singular ex- 
pression in them whieh he did not understand, and whieh he 
intensely resented. 

He was so angry that for a moment he eould not speak. He 
was aware of nothing but anger. " It's impotenee and weak- 
ness on your part^ that's all it is! " he east out at her, hating 
her savagely as he spoke, " no matter what fine words you've 
deeided to eall it to eloak your own feebleness. It's the little- 
ness of the vital spark in you. Or it's eowardly inertia, turn- 
ing from the real fulfilment tbat ealls for you, baek to ehips 
and straw beeause you are used to them. It's being a small, 
poor, weak, eowed ereature, traditional-minded, instead of the 
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splendidy brave, livmg woman I tbought I loved. I am gldd 
to leave you bebind^ to bave no more of you in my life. I 
have no use for tbin-blooded eowards." 

She made no answer at all, not a word. His Aaming eyes 
fell away from her face. He turned from her abruptly and 
walked rapidly away^ not looking baek. 

Tben he found he had eeased to advance rapidly, had 
stopped and was standing still, wrimg in so dreadful a pain 
that his hand was at his side as though he had been stabbed. 
With no thought, with no awareness of what he was doing, 
he ran baek to her, his hands outstretehed, suSering so that 
he must have help. He did not mean to speak^ did not know 
what he was to say . . . he eried out to her, "Marise, 
Marise ... I love youl What ean I do?" 

The ery was desperate, involuntary, forcing its way out 
from unfathomed depths of feeling below all his anger and 
resentmenty and tearing him to pieees as it eame. It was as 
though he had taken his heart out and flung it at her feet. 

Her face ehanged instantly and was quiveringly alight 
with a pale and guilty agitation. '' No . . . oh no, Yinoentl 
I thought you only ... I had thought you eould not 
really . . . Yineent, forgive me! Forgive me! " She took 
one of his hands in both hers . • . the last imforgotten 
toueh he was ever to have of her. . . . 

It eame to him through those words whieh he did not under- 
stand that she was pitying him; and stung to the quick, he 
drew baek from her, frowning, with an angry toss of his head. 

Instantly she drew baek also, as though she had misinter- 
preted something. 

He stood for an instant looking full at her as though he 
did not see her; and then with a wide gesture of utter bewilder- 
ment, strange from him, he passed her without a look. 

This time he did not turn baek, but eontinued steadily and 
resdutely on his way. 



GHAPTER XXVn 
THE FALL OF THE BIG PINE 

August 2. 

I 

When Marise reaehed the plaee on the wood-road where she 
had had that last talk with Yineent Marsh^ she stopped^ post- 
poning for a moment the errand to the Powers whidi she had 
so eagerly imdertaken. She stood there, looking up into the 
far green tops of the pines, seeing again that strange, angry, 
bewildered gesture with whieh he had renouneed trying to 
make anything out of her, and had turned away. 

It remained with her, eonstantly, as the symbol of what had 
happened, and she looked at it gravely and understandingly. 
Then, very swiftly, she saw again that passing aspeet of his 
whieh had so terribly frightened her, felt again the fear that 
he might be really suSering, that she might really have done 
a hurt to another human being. 

This brought her a momentary return of the agitation it 
had eaused in her that day, and she sat down abruptly on a 
tree-trunk, her knees trembling, her hands eold. 

That fear had eome as so totally unexpected a possibility, 
something whieh his every aspeet and tone and word up to 
then had seemed to eontradiet. Strange, how \mmoved hn 
had left her, till that moment! Strange the impression of 
him, that first time after she had known herself strong enough 
to stand up and be herself, not the responsive instrument 
played on by every passing impression. Strange, how instantly 
he had felt that, and how passionate had been his resentment 
of her standing up to be herself, her being a grown woman, a 
human being, and not a Sower to be plueked. How he had 
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hated it^ and alas! how lamentable his hatred of it had made 
him appear. What a blow he had dealt to her eoneeption of 
him by his instant assumption that a ehange in her eould 
only mean that Neale had been bullying her. It had been hard 
to see him so far away and diminished as that had made liim 
seem, so entirely outside her world. It had dealt a baek- 
hand blow to her own self-esteem to have him seem vulgar. 

How strange an esperienee for her altogether, to be able 
to stand firm against noise and urgent elamor and confusion, 
and to see, in spite of it, what she was looking at; to see, baek 
of the powerfuI magnetie personality, the undeveloped and 
tyrannieal soul, the eramped mind without experience or eon- 
eeption of breadth and freedom in the relations between human 
beings; to be able to hear Yinoent ery out on her with that 
iieree, masterful eertainty of himself, that she was aeting from 
eowed and traditional-minded motives and not to believe a 
word of it, beeause it was not true; not even to feel the seared 
throb of alarm at the very idea that it might be true; to have 
it make no impression on her save pity that Yineent should 
be imprisoned in a feeling of whieh possession was so great 
a part that failure to possess turned all the rest to poison and 
siekness. 

What had happened to her, in truth, that she had this new 
steadfastness? She had told Yineent he eould not understand 
it. Did she imderstand it herself? She leaned her ehin on 
her two hands looking deep into the green reeesses of the 
forest. High above her head, a wind swayed the tops of the 
pines and sang loudly; but down between the great brown 
eolumns of their trunks, not a breath stirred. The thiek-set, 
myriad-leaved young maples held all their eomplieated ddi- 
eately-edged foliage motionless in perfect ealm. 

It was very still in the depths of Marise's eomplieated mind 
also, although the wind stirred the surface. Yes, she knew 
what had happened to her. She had seen it eompletely hap- 
pen to tbree other human beings, miraeulously, imbeliev' 
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ably, eertainly; had seen the babies wbo eould not tell 
light from dark, heat from eold, emerge by the mere proeess 
of healthful living into keenly sensitive beings aeeurately 
alive to every minutest variation of the visible world. It 
must be that like them she had simply learned to tell moral 
light from dark, heat from eold, by the mere proeess of 
healthful living. What happened to the ehild who at one 
time eould not grasp the multiplieation table, and a few years 
later, if only he were properly fed and eared for, bad somehow 
so whoUy ehanged, although still the same, that he found his 
way lightly among geometrie eoneeptions, and only a f ew years 
after that was probing with expert fingers at some unsolved 
problem of astronomy? He had grown up, that was all. By 
ealling the miraele a familiar name we veiled the niarvel of it, 
Insensibly to him, with no visible ehange from one day to 
the next, he had acquired a totally different eoneeption of 
the universe, a totally diSerent yaluation of everything in 
life. 

That was what had happened to her. She had grown 
up . . . why should not a woman grow up to other valua- 
tions of things as well as her eomrade in Iife? 

And it had happened to her as it did to the ehild, beeause 
someone stronger than she had proteeted her while she was 
growing . . . not proteeted f rom eSort, as though one should 
try to proteet the ehild from learning his lessons, . . . Baek 
there, sueh ages ago in Italy, in her ignorant . . . how igno- 
rantl . . . and frightened girlhood, she had begged Neale, 
without knowing what she did, to help her grow up, to help 
her save what was worth saving in her, to help her untangle 
from the many-eolored confusion of her nature what was 
best worth keeping. And Neale had done it, had elung steadily 
to his divination of what was strong in her, in spite of her 
elamor to him to let it go. 

But Yineent had not grown up, was baek there still in 
confusion, holding desperately with all that terri^e strength 
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oi his to what eould not be held^ to what was impermanent 
and passing in its nature. Why should he do that? Neale 
knew better than that. Then she saw why: it was beeause 
Yineent conceived of nothing but emptiness if he let it go, 
and horribly ieared that imaginary emptiness. Out of the 
inealeulable riehness of her kingdom she wondered again at 
his blindness. . . . And made a pitying guess at the reason 
for it . . . perhaps for him it was not imaginary. Perhaps 
one of the terms of the bargain he had made with life was that 
there shotdd be nothing later but emptiness for him. Yes, 
she saw that. She would have made that bargain, too, if it 
had not been for Neale. She would have been holding terri- 
fied to what was not to be held; with nothing but that between 
her and the abyss. Who was she to blame Yineent for his 
blindness? 

Thaty perhapSy had been the meaning of that singular last 
moment of their talk together, whieh had frightened her so, 
with its sudden plunge below the surface, into the real depths, 
when, ehanged wholly into someone else, he had run baek 
to her, his hands outstretehed, his eyes frightened, his lips 
trembling . . . perhaps he had felt the abyss there just 
before him. For an instant there, he had made her think of 
Paul, made her remember that Yineent himself had, so short 
a time ago, been a little boy too. She had been so shoeked 
and raeked by pity and remorse, that she would have been 
eapable of any foIIy to comfort him. Perhaps she had seen 
there for an instant the man Yineent might have been, and 
had seen that she eould have loved that man. 

But how instantly it had passedl He had not sufifered 
that instant of true feeling to have spaee to live, but had 
burne^ it up with the return of his pride, his resentment that 
anyone save himself should try to stand upright, with the 
return of the devouring desire-for-possession of the man who 
had always possessed everything he had coveted. There was 
something sad in being able to see the littleness of life whieh 
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underlay the power and might of personality in a man like 
Yineent. He eould have been something dse. 

She wondered why there shonld slide into her mood, just 
now, a faint tinge of regret. . . . Why should there be any- 
thing there but the bright gladness of thanksgiving for the 
liberation from the ehains whieh her own nature might have 
forged about her? She had at last stepped outside the narrow 
eirele of personal desire, and found all the world open to her. 
And yet there was room in her heart for a shade of wistful 
wonder if perhaps all this did not mean that she might be slid- 
ing from the ranks of those who f eel and do, into the ranks of 
those who only understand. 

But one glanee at the Iife that lay before her seattered 
this hanging mist-doud . . . good heavensl what feding and 
doing lay there before herl 

Had she thought that Neale was nothing to her beeause he 
had beeome all in all to her so that he penetrated all her Iife, 
so that she did not Iive an instant alone? Had she thought the 
loss of the amusing trinket of physieal newness eould stand 
against the gain of an afifection all massy gold? Would she, 
to buy moments of excitement, lose an instant of the preeious 
eertainty of sympathy and trust and understanding whieh she 
and Neale had bought and paid for, hour by hour, year by 
year of honest Iife-in-common? Where was real Iife for her? 
Had she not known? Where were the real depths, where the 
real food for the whole woman she had grown to be? Neale 
had opened the door so that she eould go away from him if 
that was what she needed, or go baek to stand by his side; and 
through the open door had eome the flood of daylight whieh 
had shown her that she eould not go baek to stand by his 
side beeause she had been there all the time, had never Ieft 
it, never eould Ieave it, any more than she eould Ieave half of 
her body in one plaee, and go on to another. 
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There was other feeling and doing now, too^ before har, 
this instant, whieh she had forgotten, idling here in her mueh- 
Ioved forest, as mueh a part of her home as her piano or her 
own roof-tree. She had been trying to understand what had 
been happening that summer. Let her try first of all to under- 
stand what she must do in tbat perfectly definite and eonerete 
dilemma in whieh she had been plaeed by that strange sight of 
'Gene Powers, Aeeing baek from tbe Eagle Roeks. She must 
look squarely at what she supposed was the legal obliga- 
tion . • . she instantly f elt a woman's impatienee of the word 
legal as against human^ and eould not entertain the thoug^ 
of the obligations of the situation. She must see^ and think 
and try to understand, with Neale to help her. She had not 
yet had time to tell Neale. 

But not today. Today she was only the bearer of the good 
tidings to Nelly and 'Gene, tidings whieh would wipe out for 
her the reeolleetion of a day whieh was shameful to her, tbe 
day when she had conceived the possibility of believing some- 
thing base against Neale. It was not that she had believed 
it, — no, she had stood it off till Neale eame baek. But there 
was shame for her in those reeurrent spasms of horror when 
she had conceived the possibility that she might believe it. 
There had been proof of it, of eourse, Eugenia's positive 
statement . . . strange how Eugenia eould have so entirely 
misunderstood tbe aSairl • • . But what was mere proof 
against human eertainty? No, she had been attaeked sud- 
denly and for an instant had failed to rise to defend what was 
hers to defend. It was a failure to live down. 

She stood up and moved forward along the path, ehan^g 
the thiek envelope in one hand to the other. She had already 
lost time. She ought to have been by this time throug^ the 
forest and out in the edge of the Powers pasture. 

She beeame aware that for some time she had heard a dis- 
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tant sound, a faint toe-toe-toe, llke tbe sound of ehopping. 
This being assoeiated in her mind with snow and winter woods, 
she had not thought it eould be the sound of the axe whieh it 
seemed to be. Nobody eould be felling trees in the height of 
the farming season, and on this day of swooning heat. But 
as she eame to the edge of the woods and turned into the path 
along the brook, she heard it more plainly, unmistakable 
this time, not far now, the ringing blows delivered with the 
power and rhythmie stroke of the trained ehopper. It eame 
not from the woods at all, she now perceived, but from the open 
farming land, from the other side of the pasture, beyond the 
Powers house. 

But there were no woods there, only the Powers' big pine 
whieh towered up, darkly glorious, into the shimmering sum- 
mer haze. 

As she looked at it wondering, it eame into her mind . . • 
had somebody told her, or had she overheard it some^ 
where? . . . that 'Gene had promised Nelly at last to 
eut down the big pine he and hfe fathers had so eher- 
ished. 

Goidd it be that? What a sacrificel And to a foolish 
whim of Nelly's. There had been no musty smell in the house 
till Nelly eame there to keep the shutters elosed 60 that the 
sim would not fade the earpets. The old pine was one of 
the most splendid things of beauty in the valley. And it was 
something vital in 'Gene's strange, ehoked, inartieulate life. 
%e stopped to list^ a moment, feeling a ehill of apprehension 
and foreboding. It was dreadful to have 'Gene do that. It 
was as though he were eutting at his own strength, eutting 
off one of his own members to please his wife. Poor 'Genel 
He would do that too, now, if Ndly asked him. 

The resonant winter note rang out loud, strange in that 
sultry summer air. She looked from afar at the tree, holding 
its mighty erest hi^ above the tiny house, high above the 
tiay human beings who had doomed it. So many winters^ 
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so many summers, so many suns and moons and rains and 
snows had gone to make it what it was. Like the men who 
had planted it and lived beneath its shade, it had drawn 
silently from the depths of the earth and the airy treasures 
of the sky food to grow strong and live its life. And now to 
be killed in an hour^ in attempted expiation of a deed for 
whieh it bore no guiltl 

Marise was eoming eloser now. The axe-strokes stopped 
for a moment as though the ehopper drew breath. The silenee 
^was heavy over the breathless summer field. 

But by the time she had arrived at the baek door of the 
house^ the axe-blows were renewed^ loud^ immediate, shoeking 
palpably on her ear. She knoeked^ but knew that the ringing 
elamor of the axe drowned out the sound. Through the sereen- 
door she saw old Mrs. Powers^ standing by the table^ ironing^ 
and stq)ped in. The three ehildren were in the pantry, beyond, 
Ralph spreading some bread and butter for his little brother 
and sister. Ralph was always good to the younger ehildren, 
although he was so queer and un-ehildlikel Nelly was not 
there. Mrs. Powers looked up at Marise^ and nodded. She 
looked disturbed and absent. '^ We're at it, you see," she said, 
jerking her head baek towards the front of the house. ^^I 
told you 'bout 'Gene's sayin' he'd gi'n in to Ndly about the 
big pine." 

Marise made a gesture of dismay at this confirmation. The 
old woman went on, " Punny thing ... I ain't a Powers by 
birth, Lord knows, and I never thought I set no store by 
their old pine tree. It always sort o' riled me, how mueh 
'Gene's father thought of it, and 'Gene after him . . . sort 
of sQly, seems like. But just now when we was all out there, 
and Xjene heaved up his axe and hit the first whaek at 
it . . . well, I ean't tell you . . . it give me a turn most as 
if he'd ehopped right into me somewhere. I got up and eome 
into the house, and I set to ironin', as fast as I eould elip it, 
to keep my mind o&'n it. I made the ehildren eome in too« 
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beeause it ain't no plaee for kids around, when a tree that 
size eomes down. 

Marise demnrredy '^ 'Gene is sueh a fine ehopper^ he knows 
to a hair where hell lay it, of eourse." 

" Well, even so, who knows what notion a kid will take into 
his head? They was playin' right there on a pile of pole- 
wood 'Gene's brought in from the woods and ain't got sawed 
up into stove-lengths yet. I didn't want to take no ehanees; 
maybe they wouldn't ha' moved quick enough when their papa 
ydled to them. No, ma'am, I made 'em eome in, and here 
theyll stay. Nelly, she's out there, walkin' round and round 
watehin' 'Gene. She's awfully set up havin' it eome down. 
'Gene he's told her he'll give her the money from the lumber 
in it. There'll be a sight of boards, too. It's the biggest 
pine in the valley." 

Marise went to the window and looked at the seene, pene- 
trated by the strangeness of the difference between its outer 
and inner aspeet: 'Gene, his faded blue overalls tueked into 
his plowman's heavy eow-hide boots, his shirt open over his 
great throat and ehest, his long eorded arms rising and falling 
with the steady effortless rhythm of the master woodsman. 
Nelly, in one of her immaeulate blue ginghams, a white apron 
over it, a white f rilled shade-hat on her head, her smartly shod 
small feet, treading the ground with that inimitable light step 
of hers, eireling slowly about, looking at 'Gene as he worked, 
looking up at the erown of the tree, high, so insolently 
high above her head, soon to be brought low by a wish 
from her heart, soon to be tumed into money for her to 
spend. 

" I eame over to talk to 'Gene and Nelly about some busi- 
ness," Marise said, over her shoulder, to Mrs. Powers, not able 
to take.her eyes from the trio in the drama out there, "but 
I'd better wait till the tree is down before I speak to 
them." 

" Twon't be long now. 'Gene's been at it quite a while, 
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and he's stavin' away like all possessed. Seems as if, now he's 
started in, he eouldn't get it over with qmck enough to suit 
him. He aeted awlul queer about it, I tbought." 

She left her ironing and, looking over her shoulder at the 
ehildren, eame eloser to where Marise stood. Then she stepped 
baek and shut the door to the pantry. " Mis' Grittenden," 
she said in an anxious troubled voice, " 'Gene ain't right 
these days. He aets to me like he's eomin' down with a siek 
spell, or something. He ain't right. Today Nelly told me 
she woke up in the night last night and 'Gene wasn't there. 
She hollered to him, and he didn't answer, It seared her like 
everything, and she serambled out of bed and lighted the lamp, 
and she said she 'most fainted away, when she see 'Grae, 
rolled up in a blanket, lying on the floor, over against the wall, 
his eyes wide open looking at her. She said she let out a 
yell . . . it seairt the Iife out of her . . . and 'Gene he got 
right up. She sa^rs to him, ' For the Lord's sake, 'Gene, what 
ails you? ' And what do you suppose he says to her, he says, 
* I didn't know whether you wanted me there or not, Nelly.' 
What do you think of that? She says baek, ^ For goodness' 
sake, 'Gene Powers, where wotdd you be nights, except in 
your own bedl ' He got baek and for all Nelly knows slq>t 
all ri^t the rest of the night. She says she guesses he must 
have had some sort of funny dream, and not been really all 
waked up yet. But it must ha' gi'n her a turn, for all she ain't 
one of Uie nervous kind." 

Marise turned siek with shoeked pity. The two women 
looked at eaeh other, silently with shadowed eyes of fore- 
boding. Mrs. Powers shook her head, and turned baek into 
the pantry, shutting the door behind her. Marise heard her 
speaking to the ehildren, in the cheerful, bantering, affectionate, 
grandmother tone she had always had for them. She was 
brave, old Mrs. Powers, she always said she eould '^stand 
up to things." She was the sort of woman who ean alwa^rs be 
depended on to keep Iife going, no matter what happens; who 
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neyer gives up, who ean always go on taking eare of the 
ehildren. 

Marise herself did not feel at all brave. She sat down 
heavily in a ehair by the window looking out at the man who 
for his wife's sake was killing something vital and alive. He 
had done that before, 'Gene had. He went at it now with a 
furious haste whieh had something dreadful in it. 

'Nelly, who had sat down to rest on the pile of brush and 
poles, seemed a carved and painted statuette of ivory and 
gold. 

She took off her ruffled pretty hat, and laid it down on the 
white-bireh poles^ so that she eould tip her head far baek 
and see the very top of the tree. Her braids sheme molten in 
the sunshine. Her beautiful face was impassive, seereting 
behind a sereen all that Marise was siure she must have been 
feelihg. 

'Gene, eatehing sight of her now^ in a side-glanee, stopped 
abruptly in the middle of a swing^ and shouted to her to 
"get off that brush-pile. That's jus' where I'm lottin' on 
layin' the tree." 

Somewhat startled^ Nelly sprang up and moved around to 
the other side, baek of him, although she ealled protestingly, 
" Graeious, you're not near through yet! " 

'Gene made no answer, returning to the fury of his assault 
on what he so mueh Ioved. The great trunk now had a gaping 
raw gash in its side. Nelly idled baek of him, looking up at 
the tree, down at him. What was she thinking about? 

Marise wondered if someone with seeond-sight eould have 
seen Frank Warner, there between the husband and wife? 
'Gene's face was still gray in spite of the heat and his fierce 
exertion. Glistening streams of perspiration ran down his 
eheeks. 

What did the future hold for 'Gene? What possible eseape 
was there from the tragie net he had wrapped stranglingly 
around himself? 
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Very distantly, like something dreamedy it eame to Marise 
that onee for an instant tbe simple^ violent solution had 
seemed the right one to her. Cotild she have thought that? 

What a haunted house was the human heart, with phantoms 
from the long-dead past intruding their uninvited ghastly 
death's-heads among the living. 

The axe-strokes stopped; so suddenly that the ear went on 
hearing them, ghost*like, in the intense silenee. 'Gene stood 
uprighty lifting his wet, gray face. " She's eoming now," he 
said. 

Marise looked out, astonished. To her eyes the tree stood 
as massively firm as she had ever seen it. But 'Gene's atti- 
tude was of strained, expectant eertainty: he stood near Nelly 
and as she looked up at the tree, he looked at her. At that 
look Marise felt the eold perspiration on her own temples. 

Nelly stepped sidewa^rs a little, tipping her head to see, 
and eried out, " Yes, I see it beginning to slant. How slaw it 
goesl " 

" Itll go fast enough in a minute," said 'Gene. 

Of what followed, not an instant ever had for Marise the 
quality of reality. It alwa^rs remained for her a superb and 
hideous dream, something s^mibolieal, glorious, and horrible 
whieh had taken plaee in her brain, not in the lives of human 
beings. 

Nelly, . . . looking down suddenly to see where the tree 
would fall, erying out, " Oh, I lef t my hat where it'll ..." 
and darting, light as a feather, towards it. 

'Gene, making a great futile gesture tO\Stop her, as she 
passed him, shouting at her, with a horrified glanee \xp at 
the slowly leaning tree, " Come baekl Come baek! " 

Nelly on the brush-pile, her hat in her hand, whirling to 
return, supple and swif t, suddenly eaught by the hed and flung 
headlong . . . up again in an instant, and falling again, to 
her knees this time. Up onee more with a desperate haste, 
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writhing and pulling at her shoe, held by its high heel^ deq> 
between the knotty poles. . . . 

'Gene, bounding from his plaee of safety^ there at her teet, 
tearing in a frenzy at the poles, at her shoe. . . . 

Above them the great tree bearing down on them the 
solemn vengeful shadow of its fall. 

Someone was sereaming. It was Nelly. She was sereaming, 
" 'Genel 'Genel 'Genel " her face shnmken in terror, her 
white lips open. 

And then, that last gesture of 'Gene's when he took NeUy 
into his great arms, elosely, hiding her face on his shoulder, as 
the huge tree^ roaring downward, bore them both to the earth, 
forever. 



GHAPTER XXVm 
TWO GOOD-BYES 

August lo. 
Marise wdeomed the bother about the details of Eugenia's 
departure and Mr. Welles', and flung herselt into them with 
a frightened desire for something that would drown out the 
roaring wind of tragedy whieh Alled her ears in every pause of 
the day's activities, and woke her up at night out of the 
soundest sleep. Night after night, she found herself sitting 
up in bedy her night-gown and hair damp with perspiration, 
Nelly's seream ringing knife-like in her ears. Then, rigid and 
wide-eyed she saw it all again^ what had happened in those 
thirty seeonds whieh had summed up and ended the liyes of 
'Gene and Nelly. 

But one night as she sat thus in her bed, hammered upon 
beyond enduranee, she saw as though she had not seen it 
before what 'Gene had finally done^ his disregard of possibU 
safety for himseU^ his abandon of his futile, desperate e£fort 
to free Nelly from the tangle where her ehildish yanity had 
east her, the grandeur and eompleteness of his gesture when he 
had taken Nelly into his strong arms, to die with her. Marise 
found herself erying as she had not eried for years. The 
pieture, bumed into her memory, stood there endlessly in the 
blaek night till she understood it. The tears eame raining 
down her face^ and with them went the strained, wild horror of 
the memory. 

But the shadow and darkness hung about her like a doud, 
through whieh she only dimly saw the neat^ unhurried graee 
of Eugenia's preparations for departure and far travels^ and 
fdt only a dimmed, vague eeho of the emotion she had thought 
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to feel at the disappearanee of Mr. Welles, poor, weary, f utfle 
old erusader on his Rosinante. 

On that last morning of their stay she drove with them to 
the station, still giving only a half-attention to the small 
episodes of their departure. She did see and smile at the 
eharaeteristie quality of an instinctive gestiyre of Eugenia's 
as they stepped up on the platform of the station. Two 
oddly-shaped pieees of metal stood there, obviously parts of a 
large maehine. Paul stumbled over them as he elimbed out 
of the ear, and hdd tight to Mr. Welles' hand to save him- 
self from a fall. Eugenia saw them instantly from afar as 
an element in life whieh threatened the spotlessness of her 
gray traveling eloak, and as she passed them she drew the 
thiek folds of velvet-like wool about her elosely. Marise 
thought to herself, "That's Eugenia's gesture as she goes 
through the world." 

Neale turned off his switeh, listened a moment to see if the 
Ford wer? boiling f rom the long elimb up the hill to the station, 
and now made one long-legged step to the platform. He 
started towards Eugenia with the evident intention of making 
some easual pleasant remarks, sueh as are demanded by deeeney 
for a departing guest, but in his turn his eyes eaught the 
euriously shaped pieees of metal. He stopped short, his face 
lighted up with pleasure and surprise. All eonseiousness of 
anyone else on the platform disappeared from his expression. 
" Hello! " he said to himself, " those mandrels here." He 
pieked up one in his strong hands on whieh the metal left a 
gray dust, and inspeeted it. He might have been entirely 
alone in his shop at the mill. 

Marise noted with envy how he gave all of himself to that 
momentary examination, entirely eseaped from any aware- 
ness of that tyrannieal self whieh in her own heart always 
clamc»'ed Jike a spoiled ehild for attention. The impersonal 
eoneentration of his look as he turned the metal about be- 
tween those strong dusty hands, gave to his face the ealm,. 
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f reed expression not to be bought for any less priee than a 
greater interest in one's work than in one's self. '^Theyll 
do," pronouneed Neale. This was evidently a thought spoken 
aloud, for it did not oeeur to him to make any pretense of 
ineluding the two women in his interest. He set down the 
easting he held, and went off into the frei^t-house, ealling 
loudly, ''Charlief Charliel Those mandrels have eome. I 
wish you'd . . ." his voice died away as he walked further 
into the dusky freight-shed. 

Marise happening to glanee at Eugenia now, <:aught on her 
face an expression whieh she took to be annoyanee at a breaeh 
of manners. She reflected, ''Eugenia must find Neale's 
abrupt Ameriean ways perfectly barbarie." And she was sur- 
prised to feel for the iirst time a rather scomful indifference 
to all that was involved in Eugenia's finding them barbarie. 
Heavens! What did it matter? In a world so filled with 
awful and portentous and glorious human possibilities^ how 
<:ould you bother about sueh things? 

There was a silenee. Mr. Welles and Paul had been stand- 
ing near^ aimlessly, but now, evidently taking the silenee for the 
inevitable Aatness of the flat period of waiting for a train, 
Mr. Welles drew the little boy away. They walked down 
the cinder-covered side-traeks, towards where the single bag- 
gage truek stood, loaded with elegant, leather-covered boses 
and wieker basket-tnmks, marked '^E. Mills. S.S. Savoie. 
Compagnie Gen^rale Transatlantique." Among them, out of 
plaee and drab, stood one banal department-store trunk 
labeled, " Welles. 320 Maple Avenue. Maeon, Georgia." 

The departure of the old man and the little boy left the 
two women alone. Eugenia stepped eloser to Marise and took 
her hand in her own gloved fingers. She looked at it intently, 
with the expression of one who is trying to find words for a 
eomplieated feeling. Marise made an effort to put berself in 
the receptive mood whieh would make the saying of it easier, 
but faded. The fall of the big pine roared too looeSy in hee 
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ears. She looked without sympathy or admiration at Eu- 
genia's perfection of aspeet. '^ To look like that^ she must 
eare for looks more than anything else. What ean she know 
about any real human feeling? " M^irise asked herself, with an 
intoleranee she eould not mitigate. 

And yet as she eontinued to peer at Eugenia through that 
dark eloud of tragedy, it seemed to her that Eugenia showed 
signs of some real human emotion. As she gazed at her in 
the erude brillianee of the gaudy morning sun, she saw for 
the first time signs of years in Eugenia's exquisite small face. 
There was not a line visible, nor a faltering of the Srmness of 
the well-cared-f or flesh, but over it all was a f aint, hardly 
diseernible tlaeeid fatigue of texture. 

But perhaps she imagined it^ for even as she looked, and felt 
her heart soften to think what this would mean to Eugenia^ 
an inner wave of resolution reaehed the surface of the other 
woman's face, and there was Eugenia as she always had been, 
something of IoveIiness immutable. 

She said impulsively, '^ Eugenia, it's a stupidly conventional 
thing to say, but it's a pity you never married." 

As Eugenia only looked at her, quietly, she ventured fur- 
ther, " You might really be happier, you know. There is a 
great deal of happiness in the right marriage." She had never 
said so mueh to Eugenia. 

Eugenia let Marise's hand drop and with it, evidently, what- 
ever intention she might have had of saying something di£&- 
eult to express. Instead, she advanced with her fastidious, 
delieate note of irony, " I don't deny the happiness, if that 
sort of happiness b what one is after. But I think my appetite 
for it . . . that sort . . . is perha^s not quite robust enough 
to relish it." 

Marise roused herself to try to put a light note of cheerful- 
ness into this last conversation. " You mean that it seems to 
you like the eoarsely heaped-up goodies set before a farm- 
hand in a eountry kitehen . . . ehieken and butter and honey 
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an4 fniit and eoSee^ all good but so profuse and jumbled that 
they make you turn away? " 

" I didn't give that definition of domestie life," eorreeted 
Eugenia, with a faint smile, " that's one of your fantasies." 

"Well, it's true that you get life served up to you rather 
pell-mell, lots of it, take-it-as-it-eomes," admitted Marise, " but 
for a gross nature like mine, onee youVe had that, you're lost. 
You know you'd starve to death on the delieate sliee of toasted 
bread served on old ehina. You give up and fairly enjoy 
wallowing in the trough." 

She had been struek by that unwonted look of fatigue on 
Eugenia's face, had tried to make her laugh, and now, with 
an e£fort, laughed with her. She had forgotten her passing 
notion that Eugenia had something speeial to say. What eould 
she have? They had gone over that astonishing miseoneep- 
tion of hers about the Powers woodlot, and she had quite 
made Marise understand how hopelessly ineapable she was of 
distinguishing one business detail from another. There eould 
be nothing else that Eugenia eould wish to say. 

" How in the world shall I get through the winter? " 
£ugeni& now wondered aloud. " Biskra and the Sahara per- 
haps . . . if I eould only get away from the hideous band of 
tourists. They say there are swarms of war-profiteers from 
Italy now, everywhere, low-elass people with money for the 
first time." She added with a greater aeeent of wonder, 
" How in the world are you going to get through the winter? " 

Marise was struek into momentary silenee by the oddness of 
the idea. There were phrases in Eugenia's language whieh 
were literally non-translatable into hers, representing as they 
did ideas that did not exist there. "Oh, we never have to 
eonsider that," she answered, not finding a more aeeurate 
phrase. " There won't be time enough to do all weTl try to 
do, all we'U have to do. There's living. That takes a lot of 
time and energy. And I'U have the ehorus as usual. I'm 
going to try some Mendelssohn this year. The young pee^le 
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wfao have been singing f or five or six years are qiiite eapable 
of the *Elijah.' And then any of the valley diildren who 
really want to, eome to me for lessons, you know. The people 
in North Ashley have asked me to start a ehonis there this 
year, too. And in the mill, Neale has a plan to try to get the 
men to work out for themselves some standards of what eon- 
eerns them espeeially, what a day's work really is, at any giv^ 
job, don't you know." 

What an imbeeile she was, she thought, to try to talk about 
sueh things to Eugenia, who eould not, in the nature of things, 
understand what she was driving at. But apparently Eugenia 
had found something understandable there, for she now said 
sharply, startled, " Won't that mean less ineome for you? " 

She did not say, ^' Even less," but it was implied in the 
energy of her aeeent. 

Marise hesitated, brought up short by the solidity of the 
intangible barrier between their two languages. There were 
phrases in her own tongue whieh eould not be translated into 
Eugenia's, beeause they represented ideas not existing there. 
She finally said vaguely, " Oh perhaps not." 

Her pause had been enough for Eugenia to drop baek into 
her own world. She said thoughtfuIIy, " IVe half a notion to 
try going straight on beyond Biskra, to the south, if I eould 
find a caravan that would take me. That would be something 
new. Biskra is so eommonplaee now that it has been dis- 
covered and exploited." She went on, with a deep, wistful 
note of plaintiveness in her voice, " But everyihmg^s so eom- 
monplaee nowl " and added, " There's Java. IVe never been 
to Java." 

It eame over Marise with a shoek of strangeness that this 
was the end of Eugenia in her Iife. Somehow she knew, as 
though Eugenia had told her, that she was never eoming baek 
again. As they stood there, so elose together, in the atti- 
tude of friends, they were so far apart that eaeh eould seareely 
recognize who the other was. Their paths whieh in youth ha() 
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lain so dose to eaeh other as to seem identieal, how viddy 
they had been separated by a slight dlvergence of aiml Marise 
was stmdL by her sudden pereeption of this. It had been 
going on for years, she eould understand that now. Why 
should she only see it in this quiet^ silent, neutral moment? 

An impalpable emanation of feeling readied her from the 
other woman. She had a divination that it was pain. Per- 
haps Eugenia was also suddenly realizing that she had grown 
irreyoeably apart from an old friend. 

The old tenderness felt for the girl Eugenia had been, by 
the girl Marise had been, looked wistfully down the years at 
the end. 

Marise opened her arms wide and took Eug^ua into them f or 
a dose, deeply moved embraee. 

" Good-bye, Eugenia/' she said, with sadness. 

'^ Good-bye, Marise/' said Eugaua, looking at her strangdy. 

Neale eame badL now^ frankly eonsulting his watdi with 
Neale's bluntness in sudi matters. ^^ Train's due in a minute 
or two," he said. " Where's Mr. Welles? " 

Marise said, " Over there, with Paul. Ill go tell them." 

She found them both, hand in hand, sitting on the edge ol 
the truek whidi earried the Ieather-covered boxes and wieker 
basket-trunks, bound for Biskra or beyond, or Java; and the 
sqaare department-store trunk bound for Maple Avenue, 
Maeon, Georgia. 

" Mother," said Paul, " Mr. Wdles has promised me that 
he'U eome up and visit us summers." 

" There's no house in the world where youTI be more wd- 
eome," said Marise with all her heart, holding out her hand. 

Mr. Welles shook it hard, and hdd it in both his. As the 
train whistled sereamingly at the erossing, he looked eamestly 
into her face and tried to tell her something, but the words 
would not eome. 

As she read in his pale old face and steady eyes what he 
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would have said, Marise eried out to hersel! that there do not 
exist in the world any things tnore halting and futile than 
words. She put her arms around his neek and kissed him. 
" Good-bye, dear Mr. Wdles," was all she said, but in the 
dinging of his old anns about her, and in the quivering, shin- 
ing face he showed as they moved down the plattorm together, 
she knew that he too had not needed words. 

Paul dung to his hand till the last moment, gazing up at 
him eonstantly, silently. Marise looked down on the little 
boy's tanned, freckled, sober face and strained, rapidly wink- 
ing eyes, and had the intuition, '' This is one of the moments 
Paul will never forget. He will always be able to shut his 
eyes and see this old Don Quixote setting forth." With a rush 
of her old, jealous, possessive mother-Iove, she longed to 
share this with him and to have him know that she shared it; 
to put her arms around him and make him let her in. But 
she knew better now. She yeamed over him silently, and did 
DOt toueh him. 

"Well, good-bye, Paul,^' said Mr. Welles, shaking hands 
y/Ml him. 

" Well, good-bye," said Paul dryly, setting his jaw hard. 

"Oh, this is the day-eoaehl ^ eried Eugenia. "Where is 
the drawing-room ear? " 

"At the far end," said the eonduetor with the sweeping 
gesture of a man used to talking with his arms. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Wdles," said Eugenia, giving him for an 
instant a small, pearl-gray hand. " Bon voyage! Good 
luekl " 

'' Same to you," said the old gentleman, serambling up the 
unswq>t, cinder-covered stq>s into the day-eoaeh. 

At the front end of the train, the baggage man was timi- 
bling into the express ear the fine, J[eather-covered boxes and 
the one square trunk. 

Neale earried Eugenia's two snall bags down to the drawinr;^ 
room ear and now handed th^ to the porter. 
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The two women kissed eaeh other on both eheeks, hurriedly, 
as someone eried, ^'All aboard! " 

Eugenia took Neale's outstretehed hand. "Good-bye, 
Neale," she said, 

With the porter's aid, she mounted the rubber-covered steps 
into the mahogany and upholstery of the drawing-room ear. 

" Good luek, Eugenial Bon voyage! " ealled Neale after 
her. 

She did not tum around or look baek. 

Marise noted that eharaeteristieally Eugenia had forgotten 
Paul. But Paul had forgotten her, too, and was now baek 
near the day-eoaeh searehing one window after another. 

The eonduetor signaled widely, the whistle shrieked, the 
wheels groaned. Neale drew Marise a little baek out of the 
whirl of dust and stood holding her arm for an instant. 

It seemed to Marise as they stood thus, Neale holding her 
arm, that she eaught a last glimpse of Eugenia behind plate- 
glass, looking at them grayely, steadily. 

Paul suddenly eaught sight of Mr. Welles' face at a window, 
snatehed o£f his eap, and waved it frantically, over and over, 
long after the train was only an eehoing roar from down the 
traeks. 

Then the mountain-sOenee settled down about them ealmly, 
and they eould hear their own hearts beat, and knew the 
thoughts in their minds. 

As they went baek to their battered Ford, Marise said 
thoughtfuIly, " Somehow I believe that it will be a long time 
before we see Eugenia again." 

Neale permitted himseU no eomment on this, nor showed 
the alteration of a line in his face as he stepped into the ear 
and turned on the switeh, but Marise eried out to him aeeus- 
ingly, " You might as well say it right out, that you ean sup- 
port Iife if it is," 
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Neale laughed a little and put his foot on the starter. '^ Get 
in the baek seat^ Paul/' was all he said, as the little boy eame 
up silently from the other side of the station. 

He added as they started up the hill road, " First time in my 
life I was ever sort of sorry for Eugenia. It seemed to me this 
moming that she was beginning to show her age." 

Marise hid the fact that she had had the same idea and 
opposed, '^ Eugenia would laugh at that from you, the husband 
of sueh a frankly middle-aged thing as I." 

Neale was silent for a moment, and then, "Youll always 
look younger than she. No, not younger, that's not it, at all. 
It's Uving, you look. I tell you what, she's a eut Aower in a 
vase, that's beginning to wilt, and you're a Iiving plant." 

" Why, Nealel " said Marise, astonished and touehed. 

" Yes, quite a Aight of fancy for me, wasn't it? " eommented 
Neale easually, leaning forward to ehange the earburetor ad- 
justment. 

Marise f elt Paul lean over her shoulder from the baek of the 
ear. " Say, Mother," he said in her ear, " would you just 
as soon get in baek with me for a while? " 

Neale stopped the eare. Marise stepped out and in,^ and 
seated herself beside Paul. He had apparently nothing to 
say, after all, looklng fixedly down at his bare brown feet. 

But presently he moved nearer to his mother and leaned 
his head against her breast. This time she put her arm around 
bim and held him elose to her, the tears in her eyes. 



GHAPTER XXIX 
YIGNETTES FROM HOME LIFE 

I 

August 20. 

Paul had been sent for blu&-berries through the Eagle Roek 
woods to the high upland pasture where the Powers eows fed 
during the day. On the upper edge of that, ekirting a traet 
of slash left from an old eutting, was a berry-pateh, familiar 
to all the ehildren of Grittenden's valley. 

When at four o'eloek there was no sign of him, ane} then 
at five still none^ Marise began to feel uneasy, although she 
told herself that nothing in the world eould happen to Paul 
on that well-known mountain-side. He had taken Medor with 
him, who would eertainly have eome for help if Paul had fallen 
and hurt himself. She excused herself to the tall, awkward 
lad from North Ashley eome to try over his part in a quartet, 
asked Toucl6 to help Elly set the supper things on the taUe 
if she should be late, and set off at a rapid paee by the short- 
eut over the ledges. 

As she hurried over the rough trafl, frankly hastening, now 
frankly alarmed, she thought that probably for all the life- 
time of the people in the valley the death of Frank Warner 
would set a sinister element of lurking danger in those familiar 
wooded slopes'. Nothing eould have happened to Paul, but 
still she hurried faster and faster^ and as she eame near the 
upper edge of the pasture she began to shout loudly, " Paull 
Paul I " and to send out the high yodel-ery that was the family 
assembly eall. Tliat aet of shouting brought her a step nearer 
to panie. 

But almost at onee she heard the little boy's answer, not 
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far from her saw his dog bounding through the bushes, and 
* as she emerged from the woods into the open pasture she 
saw Paul running towards her, pail in hand, evidently aston- 
ished to know her there. But there was about him something 
more than astonishment, something whieh Marise's mother- 
eye eatalogued as furtitve, that eonseiousness of something to 
hide whieh alwa^rs looks to grown-ups like guilt. She gave 
no sign of seeing this^. however^ stopping short to eateh her 
breathy smiling at him, and wondering with great intensity 
what in the world it eould be. He looked a little frightened. 

He eame up to her, answering her smile uneasily, and she 
saw that he had only a few berries in his pail. At this she 
was relieved, thinking that possibly all that had happened was 
that he had lingered to play. But when she glaneed baek at 
his face, she had the impression that there was something more, 
very mueh more, He had received some indelible impression 
and it was his instinet to hide it from his mother. Her heart 
sank forebodingIy. 

" What is the best thing to do? *' she asked herseli. " To 
speak about it iirst, or to wait till he does? '' 

She sat down on a stone, fanning herself with her hat, wateh- 
ing him^ Uying to make out the meaning of every shift of 
e]q)ression, tum of eye, position of his hands, earriage of his 
head, bringing to this all her aeoumulated knowledge of Paul, 
afire with the sudden passion to proteet him whieh had 
Aamed up with her intuition that something had happened 
to him. 

(Come and gone with the dry rapidity of fingers snapped, 
she had thought^ ^' The point is, that other people may be more 
clever than mothers, but nobody else eares enough, always, 
alwa^rs to try to understand! ") 

"I thought I'd eome iq> and walk baek with you," she 
oSEered. 

"I haven't got very many," said Paul, abashed, looking 
down at the few, blue, bloom-covered balls in the bottom of 
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his shining tin pail. '^ I was trying to hurry up and get 
enough for supper, anyhow." ^ 

Marise in spite of herself, moved by pity for his confusion, 
offered him a way out. It alwa^rs seemed to her too dreadful 
for anyone not to have a way out, even if it implied a fib. 
"* Weren't there very many on the bushes? " she asked. 

But he refused it with a eharaeteristie integrity. " Oh yes, 
there were lots there," he said. 

A silenee fell. The little dog, sensitively aware of some- 
thing wrong, whined uneasily, and pawed at Paul's hand. But 
Paul did not look down at him. He stood, his bare feet wide 
apart, the empty pail in his hand, looking down the beautiful 
green slope of the pasture, golden now in the long rays from 
the sun poised low on the line of the mountains opposite. 

Marise looked at him, seeing nothing in all the world but 
that tanned, freckled, amdous little face. With what an 
utter unexpectedness did these moments of erisis spring on 
you; something vital there, and no waming, no ehanee to 
think. 

" Anything the matter, Paul? " she said gently. 

He nodded, silent. 

" Anything you ean tell Mother? " she asked, still more 
gently. 

Paul said gnMy, " I don't know: it's about Ralph Powers. 
He was up here this afternoon." He looked down at his 
brown, bramble-seratehed legs. 

Marise's imagination gave an unbridled leap of fear. She 
had always felt something strange and abnormal about Ralph. 
But she thought, " I mustn't tyrannize over Paul, eyen by a 
too-waiting expectant silenee," and stooped over with the pre- 
text of tying her shoe. A lump eame to her throat. How 
terribly, helplessly, you eared about what eame to your 
ehildrenl 

When she Iifted her head, Paul had eome nearer her and 
was looking down at her, with troubled eyes. " Say, Mother, 
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he didn't say not to tell you. Do you suppose it would be 
fair? " 

She made a great efFort at loyalty and said^ ^' I ean't tell, 
Paul. You saw him. You know better than I, if you think 
he meant you not to tell. Try to remember if he said anything 
about it." 

Paul thought hard. " You wouldn't tell anybody? " he 
asked. 

" Not if you don't want me to," she answered. 

Paul sat down by her and drew a long breath. "I don't 
believe he would eare, your knowing it, if you never told any- 
body else, nor said anything to him. Mother, I was going 
along, up there by the big roek where the white birehes grow, 
and I saw Ralph. . . . He was in front of a sort of table 
he'd fixed up with a long pieee of slate-stone, and he had 
some queer-shaped stones on it . . . oh, Mother . . . he was 
erying so, and talking to himselfl And when he saw me he 
got as mad! And he told me about it, just as mad all the 
time, as though he was mad at me. Mother, it's an altarl " 

"An altarl " said Marise, stupidly, utterly diseoneerted 
by the word, so totally other than what her fears had been 
foreboding. 

'^ Yes, an altar, and he says the stones on it are idols, and 
he bows down and worships them, the way the Bible says it's 
wieked to." 

Marise was too mueh astonished to open her lips. 

Paul said, "Mother, Ralph says he hates God, and isn't 
going to say his prayers to him any more. He says God let 
his father and mother both get killed, and he don't know what 
the devil eould do any worse than that. He said he started 
in having an altar to idols beeause he thought from what the 
Bible .said that if you did you'd be so wieked lightning would 
strike you dead. But it didn't, and now he doesn't believe 
fl«3;thing. So he's going on, having idols beeause the Bible 
says not to." 
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Marise's first rounded and exdusive emotion was of immense 
relief . Nothing had happened to her own son, and beside this 
relief, nothing for the moment seemed of any consequence. 
She drew Paul to her with a long breath of what was, she 
recognized it the moment af terward^ her old, elear, undiluted, 
ferocious, hateful mother-egotism. For that instant she had 
not eared an atom what happened to another woman's ehild, 
so long as hers was safe. 

But the next instant, the awareness of her hard heart eut 
aeross her like the lash of a whip. She shrank under it, horri- 
fied. She hung her head guilty and ashamed, divining the 
extremity of the other ehild's misery. 

As she sat there, with her Iiving arms around her own little 
son, the boy whose mother was dead eame and stood before 
her in imagination^ showing those festering, uncared-for 
wounds of sorrow and bittemess and londiness, and furious, 
unavailing revolt from suffering too great to be bome. 

She felt the guilt driven out from her narrow heart as it 
swelled larger to take him in. Any ehild who needed a 
mother so mueh^ was ker omt ehild. He had no longer any 
mother who would eare enough to try to understand, but she 
would eare enough. 

^^ He bowed down and worshiped/' said Paul; in a shoeked, 
fri^tened voice. ^' He knoeked his head on the stones and 
eried like anything. He said he hated God." 

" Ohl " eried Marise, intolerably stung by sympathy and 
pity. She started up to her feet; her heart buming, the tears 
on her eheeks. Her arms aehed with emptiness till she should 
have drawn that suffering into them. 

Paul said shyly, " Say, Mother, it's awfid hard on those 
Powers kids, isn't it, not having anybody but their grand- 
mother. Say, Mother, don't you think maybe we eould . . . 
we eould ..." He tumed his freckled, tanned, serious little 
face up to hers. 

His mother stooped to kiss him, furiously, bumingly, pas- 
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sionatdy, as she did not often kiss Paul^ and he elung to her 
with all the strength of his strong little arms. " Yes, yes, you 
darling, you darling," she told him brokenly. " Yes, yes, yes." 

n 

September lo. 

Marise was slowly going through a passage of Seriabine, 
whieh had just eome in the mail. She was absorbed in the 
difficulties and novelties of it, her ear alert to eateh a elue to 
the meaning of those new rhythms and progressions, her mind 
opened wide to understand them when she heard them. 

It was with an ef!ort that she brought her attention baek 
to Elly, who had eome in behind her and was saying something 
urgently. Marise turned around on the piano-stool, her head 
humming with the unfamiliar, tantalizing beauties and in- 
trieaeies of the page she had left half unread, and eonsidered 
the little girl for an instant before she heard what she said. 
How EUy did growl That dress was already mueh too small 
for her. 

Well, EUy was not the only one who had grown out of her 
old elothes this summer . . . the old garments that had been 
large enough and now must be laid asidel . . . EUy was say- 
ing, '^Mother, one of my ehiekens looks siek, and I don't 
know what to do. I wish you'd eomel " 

Marise began a proeess of mentally weighing whieh was 
more important, Seriabine or Elly's ehieken. EUy looked at 
her mother with imploring eyes. " Mother, he looked awfully 
siek. And he is my nieest little Downy-head, the one I've 
always loved the best. I've tried to take sueh good eare of 
him. Mother, I'm worried about him." 

Marise deeided that Seriabine had at least the eapaeity to 
wait, while the ehieken migh£ not. She got up, saying, " All 
right, Elly, well see what we ean do." 

EUy pulled her along rapidly to the ehieken-yard where 
grossly self-satisfied hens seratehed in trash and filth undis- 
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erimioatingly, and eomplaeently ealled their families to share 
what they had found there^ or indeed at times apparently to 
admire them for having found nothing. Marise stood regard* 
ing them with a eomposed^ ironie eye. It was good^ she 
reileeted, to be able to know that that was the way you 
looked from the outside, and not to eare a bit beeause you 
knew iinnly that there was something else there that made all 
the dif!erence. All the same, it was a very good thing to have 
had the searing thought that you were like that . . . ^' there 
but for the graee of God. ..." Was it eomplaeent to say 
that? Oh, what did it matter what you ealled it, — eom- 
plaeent or not, if you knewt It all eame baek to not earing 
so mueh about what things eould be ealled, if you knew what 
they were. 

EUy had disappeared into the ehieken-house and now eame 
baek with a perplexed face. " Downy-head was there, by the 
nests, and now he's gone." Marise eaught in the ehild's 
eyes the realness of her ansiety and thrilled to it, as she 
always did to any real emotion. " I'II help you look," she said, 
turning her eyes about the ehieken-yard, erowded with voIuble, 
intently self-centered, feathered personalities. '^ Whieh hen is 
his mother, Elly? " 

"This one, Old Speekle. Oh, Mother, there he is, lying 
down. He must be feeling worsel " She ran forward and 
stooped over a little panting yellow ball. 

Aeross the intervening spaee and beyond all those eare- 
lessly alive bodies, Marise's eyes eaught the immistakable 
aspeet of death in the tiny ereature lying there. 

"Motherl " eried Elly, " his eyes look sol He ean't get 
his breath. Mothert " Marise felt the ehild's agitation and 
alarm knoek at her heart. She looked down helplessly at 
the dying ereature. That tiny, tiny serap of down-covered 
Aesh to be alive, to eontain the miraele and mystery of life, 
and now to be struggling, all alone^ with the miraele and mya- 
tery of death! 
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The little thing opened its glazing eyes onee more, drew a 
long breath, and lay still. An age-old inherited knowledge and 
experience told EUy what had happened. She gave a seream, 
pieked it up and held it in her eupped hands, her little face 
drawn in horriSed ineredulity. She looked up at her mother 
and said in a whisper, " Mother, he's dead" 

Marise nodded silently. Poor Elly! She wished she eoidd 
think of something comforting to say. But what is there to 
say? For her there had never been anything^but stoie silenee. 

The mother hen elueked uneoneernedly at their feet, and 
with coaxing guttural sounds ealled the rest of the ehiekens to 
eat a grain. The strong ammdnia smell of the ehieken-yard 
rose in the sunshine. Elly stood perfectly still, the little ball 
of yellow down in her hand, her face pale. 

Marise looked down on her with iniinite sympathy. Her 
ehild, Aesh of her Aesh, meeting in this imeouth plaee the 
revelation of the blaek gulf! But she remained silent, not 
knowing what to say. 

EUy spoke in a low voice, " But, Mother, how ean he be 
dead, just so quick while we were looking at him? Mother, 
he was alive a minute ago. He was breathing. He looked at 
me. He knew me. And in just a minute like that . . . 
nothing! " 

She looked aroimd her wildly. *' Mother, where has his life 
gone to? '^ 

Marise put her arm around the little girl's shoulders ten- 
derly, but she still only shook her head without a word. She 
did not know any more than EUy where his life had gone. 
And surely loving silenee was better than tinkling words of 
falseness. 

EUy looked up at her, glistening drops of sweat standing on 
her temples. " Mother," she asked, urgently, in a loud, 
frightened whisper, " Mother, do we die like that? Mother, 
will you die like that? All in a moment . . . and then . . . 
nothing? " 
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It eame like thunder^ then, what Marise had never thought 
to feel. Wlth a dap, she found that this time she had some- 
thing to answer, something to say to EUy. Looking deep, 
deep into Elly's eyes, she said firmly with a eertainty as pro- 
found as it was new to her, " No, Elly, I don't believe we do 
die like that . . . all in a moment ... nothing.'^' 

She was astonished by what she said, astonished by the 
sudden overf[owing of something she had not known was 
there, but whieh was so great that her heart eould not eontain 
it, '^ eomme une onde qui bout dans une urne trop pleine." And 
she was as moved as she was astonished. EUy eame into her 
arms with a comforted gasp. They dung to eaeh other dosely, 
Marise's ears humming with the unfamiliar beauty and in- 
trieaey of that new page at whidi she had had that instant's 
glimpse. Here was a new harmony, a new progression, a new 
rhythm to whidi her ear had just opened . . . heard here 
in this imeouth plaeel 

That evening, after the diildren were in bed, she stopped 
her reading of the new musie for a moment to say to Neale, 
^' You know those ideas that other people are better for dill- 
dren than their parents are? " 

"Yes," said Neale, la^ring down the baseball page of his 
newspaper, instantly all there, looking at her intently. 

" Well, I don't believe a word of it," said Marise. 

'^ I should say it depended on whieh parents and on whldi 
ehildren were meant," advanced Neale guardedly. 

Marise had at first an affectionate smile for this, and then 
a laugh. She got up from the piano-stool and went to kiss 
him. He said with a whimsieal suspieion of this, " Why so? " 

" Beeause you are so entirely you,'* she told him, and went 
baek to Seriabine. 
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September 22. 

It was the half-boiir of pause after luneh. The ehildren 
played idly with the f ox-terrier and lounged on the steps of the 
side-porehy strong and brown, living eups filled to the brim with 
Iife. Neale had pushed his ehair baek from the table, lighted 
his pipe, and sat meditating. Presently he put out his hand 
and laid it on Marise's^ who had tmned to look down the sun- 
Aooded valley. 

It was high-noon^ dreamy, entraneed^ all the world golden 
with the magniiieent weather as a hoUy-hoek is golden with 
pdlen. From the brook eame the living voice of the water, 
with the speeial note of brave darity it always had for bril* 
liant noons. 

It seemed to Marise that she too was all gold-powdered 
with the magniiieenee of life, that in her heart there sang a 
dear Iiving voice that did not feaf high-ooons. 

^ Oetober. 

Would Yineent eome baek at all? Marise had wondered 
so often. Not Yineent in the flesh; that last angry bewildered 
gesture had Anality in it. He had given her up then, totally. 
But would he eome baek to haunt her in those inevitable mo- 
ments of fiat ebb-tide in Iife, when what should be moist and 
living, withered and erisped in the mereiless drought of 
dnidgery and routine? She feared it, frankly dreaded it at 
first, and tried to think how to braee herself against it. 

But it was not then that he eame, not when she was toiling 
with dishes to wash, or vegetables to pare, or the endless eare of 
the diildren's never-in-order dothes. Instead she found in 
those moments, whieh had been arid before, a eurious new 
savor, a salt without whidi Iife would seem insipid, something 
whidi gave her appetite for the rest. " This is all Tolstoyan 
nonsense and sentimentality/' she told herself mod^ingly, 
" there is nothing saered about serubbing the floor." Or on 
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another day^ ^' I wonder if it's a twist of the absurd mediaeval 
aseetie perversity left over? " Or again, " All it does for me is 
to take off the eurse of belonging to the bourgeoisie." But no 
matter what skeptieal name she ealled it^ nor how mueh she 
minimized the reality of it, she felt some odd value in it wMeh 
she would not have gone without. Onee she said to herself , 
^' It's ballast^ to a person like me" although she did not know 
ezactly what this meant. And another time she said, " Per- 
haps it's that I'm making an honest effort to do my share." 

But it was true and real, the fact that after sueh work 
the reading of the day's news of the world brought her a less 
oppressive sense of guilt. And stranger than this, musie had 
greater vitality for her. She felt it a deeper, rieher soil than 
even she had dreamed of^ and struek her roots profoundly 
into depths whieh kept her whole eomplieated organism 
poised, steady^ and upright. 

And here it was that Yineent eame baek. Not the Yineent 
of the hawk-like imperious face, or burning eyes of desire, 
whieh had seemed to him his realest self. But the Yineent 
who had eome in f rom the poreh that day in Mareh wheh she 
had iirst played to him^ who had smiled at her, the good, 
grateful, peaceful smile, and had said to her musie, " Go on, 
go on." It was the same Vincent of the afternoon in Gousin 
Hetty's garden when the vulture of the desire to possess had 
Ief t him for a moment in peaee. Of ten and of ten he eame thus 
as she played and leaned his head baek and said, " Go on." 
And thus Marise knew he would always eome. And thus she 
weleomed him. 

This was what was left of him in the house he had so 
filled with his smoky, Aaming brillianee. 

V 

Deeember. 

They had been talking around the iire of the stars and their 
names and stories, she and Neale and the ehildren. Presently 
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interest overcoming inertia they deeided to go out and see if 
the elouds bad blown away so that the stars eould be seen. ^ 
They huddled on hastily found wraps, thrust their feet into 
Aapping, unbuekled overshoes, and leaving the still, warm, 
lamp-lit room, they shuffled out, laughing and talking, into the 
snow whieh lay thiek and still before the house. 

At first they earried out between them so mueh of the house 
atmosphere that it hung about them like warm fog, shielding 
them from the fiercely pure, still eold of the air, and from the 
brilliant glitter of the myriad-eyed blaek sky. They went on 
talking and laughing, pointing out the eonstellations they knew, 
and trying to find others in the spangled vault over their 
heads. 

" A bear! ^ eried Mark. " I eould draw a better bear than 
that any dayl " And from Paul, " They ean eall it Orion's 
belt all they want to, but there's no belt to it! " And from 
Elly, " Aldebaran! Aldebaranl Red-eyed Aldebaran! " 

But little by little the house-air began to be thinned about 
them, to blow away from between them in wisps and wreathes, 
off into the blaekness. The warmed, lighted house dwindled to 
nothing. There were only the great eold blaek sky and the 
small eold white earth. Their voices were lowered; they stood 
very still, elose together, their heads tipped baek, their faces 
and hearts upraised silently to receive the immensity above and 
about them. 

Elly murmured under her breath, " Doesn't it seem fimny, 
our world being just one of all those, and sueh a little one, and 
here we are, just these few of us, standing on the world and 
looking at it all." 

Marise thought, " We seem to be the only living things in 
all ereation." In that huge, blaek, eold glittering \miverse how 
tiny was the little glow of life they made! 

Tiny but unquenchable! Those m^nriads of hard staring 
eyes eould not look down the immortal handful of human life 
and love whieh she and Neale had ereated between them. 
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There was a silenee^ filled with stiU, breathless eold; with 
enormous spaee, with infimty. 

Marise felt a rigorous shudder run over her, as though 
something vital were eoming to her, like the rending pang of 
pain whieh heralds ehild-birth. After this, did she dose her 
eyes for a moment, or did it eome to her while she eontinued to 
gaze wide-eyed at the stem greatness of the imiyerse? What 
was this old, ^amiliar, imknown sensation? 

. . . as though^ on a long journey in the dark it had grown 
light; so that she had suddenly recognized whieh way she was 
going. 

Then she knew what it was. Gonseious and awake, she was 
feeling herself one with the great eurrent^ advancing with an 
irresistible might, majesty and power, in whieh she shared^ to 
whieh she gave her part. 

January. 

She was putting away the elean sheets from the washing on 
the shelves at the end of the hall, upstairs, her mind entirdy 
on the prosaie task, wondering when she would have to replaee 
some of the older ones^ and wishing she eould put oS buying 
till the outrageous post-war priees went down. Someone 
stirred behind her and she turned her head quickly to see who 
was there. It was Neale, eome in early. He was standing, 
looking at her baek; and in the instant before he saw that 
she had turned, she eaught the expression on his face^ the 
tender fathomless aSeetion that was there. 

A warm gush of happiness surged up all over her. She fdt 
a sudden intense physieal well-being, as though her breath 
eame more smoothly, her blood ran more sweetly in her veins. 

" Oh, Neale! " she said, under her breath, Aushing and tum- 
ing to him. He looked at her, his strong, resolute face and 
dear eyes smiled, and opening his arms he drew her into them. 

The ineSable memory of all the prieeless past, the ineSable 
eertainty of the priedess future was in thdr kiss. 
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That eyening, after a long golden hour at the piano^ she 
ehaneed to take down the Largo in the Oiopin sonata. As she 
began it^ something stirred in her mind, some memory that in- 
stantly lived with the first notes of the musie. How thiek- 
dustered with assoeiations musie beeame^ waking a himdred 
eehoes and overtones! 

This was the memory of the time when she had played it, 
almost a year ago, and had thought how intimaey and fa- 
miliarity with musie but deepened and enriehed and strength- 
ened its hold on you. It was only the lower pleasiu'es of 
whieh orie grew tired, — ^had enough. The others grew with 
your growing eapaeity to hold them. She remembered how 
that day she had reealled the Wordsworth sonnet, " A beauteous 
eyening, ealm and free/' and had thought that musie took 
you in to worship quite simply and naturally at the Temple's 
inner shrine^ that you adored none the less although you were 
at home there and not breathless with adoration like the 
nun: beeause it was a whole world given to you, not a mere 
pang of joy, beeause you eould Iive and move and be blessedly 
and seeurdy at home there. 

She iinished the last note of the Largo and sat silent. She 
was thinking that her marriage was like that, too. 

Presently she got up, took out the old portfoIio of photo- 
graphs, and pinned upon the wall over the piano the view taken 
from Roeea di Papa. 

vn 

Pebruary 24. 

Marise had been drilling the ehorus in the Town Hall of 
Ashley after the men's working-hours, and now in the dimming 
light of the early evening was going home on snow-shoes, over 
the hill-path. She liked to use snow-shoes and oeeasionally 
said that she eould walk more easily and more lightly on them 
than on bare groimd. She trod over the tops of the deep 
drifts with an aeeentuation of her usual strong free step. 

The snow fell thiekly and steadily^ a eold, finely-spun, 
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straight-hnng eurtain^ veiling all the muffled sleeping valley. 
There was an inconceivabIe silenee about her as she drew her 
snow-shoes over the velvet-like masses of the snow. But 
within her were ringing eehoes of the rhythms and eadenees 
of the afternoon's struggle, imperfectly sung most of them, 
haltingly, or dully, or f eebly, or with a loud misimderstanding 
of the phrase. At the reeoUeetion of these f ailures, she elenehed 
her hands hard inside her fur gloves with an indomitable 
resolution to draw something better from her singers the next 
time. 

But mingled with them was a moment of splendor. 
It was when the men had tried over the passage she 
had explained to them the week before. She had not 
known then, she did not know now, how elearly or 
deiinitely she had reaehed them with her summary of the 
situation of the drama: the desperate straits of the I^adites 
af ter the three-year drought, the trial by fire and water before 
the seorning aristoeraey, Elijah stark and alone against all the 
priesthood of Baal, the extremity of despair of the people . . . 
and then the eoming of the longed-for rain that loosened the 
terrible tension and released their hearts in the great groaning 
ery of thanksgiving. She had wondered how elearly or defi- 
nitely she had reaehed their understanding, but she knew that 
she had reaehed their hearts, when suddenly she had heard 
all those men's voices pealing out, pure and strong and solemn 
and free, as she had dreamed that phrase eould be sung. 




Thanks be to God I He lav - eth the thirs - ty land. 

The piereing sweetness of the pleasure this had brought to 
her eame over her again in a wave. She halted on the erest 
of the hill, and for a moment in plaee of the purples and blues 
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of the late snowy afternoon there bung before her eyes the 
powerful; roughly elad bodies of those vigorous men^ their 
weather-beaten faces, their granite impassivity, \mder whieh 
her eye had eaught the triumph of the moment, warming them 
as it did her, with the purest of joys this side of heaven, the 
eonsdousness of having made musie worthily. The whole 
valley seemed to be filled to its brim with that shout of exulta- 
tion. It had taken all of her patienee, and will-power, and 
knowledge of her art and of these people to achieve that 
moment. But it had lifted her high, high above the smallness 
of life, up to a rieh realm of seeurity in joy. 

The snow fell more and more thiekly, covering her as she 
stood with a iine, soft mantle of white. She had heard the 
men that aftemoon saying they had seen signs of the winter 
break-up, and she wondered at it now, looking about the frozen, 
buried, beautiful valley and up to the frozen towering moun- 
tains, breathing in the eold air, as pure as the ether itself. 
It seemed to her that spring was as remote and unreal and 
impossible an imagination of the heart as a ehild's fairy-tale. 

Then suddenly, bursting out of the dimming distanee, elose 
in front of her, flying low, silently, strongly, a pair of wild 
geese went winging off towards the north, their gray shapes 
the only moving thing in all the frost-held world. 

Marise drew a great breath of delight in their strong and 
purposeful vitality. She looked after them, her heart rising 
and singing with eomradely pride in them. She would have 
liked to shout an exultant greeting after them, " Hurrahl " 

They went beating off, fast and straight, for their unseen 
destination, while, treading the velvet-like snow-drif ts with her 
strong free tread, Marise went home. 
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Mareh 2. 

It was the first warm day of the year. The hard-fro2en 
ruts of the road thawed on top and glistened. The snow- 
banks shrank visibly from one hour to tiie next under a warm 
wind and a hazy sun. The moimtains were unbelievably 
beautiful and seductive in a shimmer of blue and silver. The 
ehildren had brought hiome a braneh of pussy-willows, and as 
Marise and Neale stood for a moment at tbe open door breath- 
ing in the new sof tness, they saw Touele, old and stooped and 
shabby, her retieule bag bulging, her jBat feet in enormous 
overshoes plodding up the road towards the mountain. 

They smiled at one another. It was in truth the first day 
of spring. Marise said^ af ter a pause, " Do you know what 
she goes o£f for? " 

Neale shook his head with a wide indifference as to the 
reason. ^' Beeause she's an Injun/' he conjectured easually. 

'^ She told me onee/' said Marise, with a sudden wonder 
what Neale would think of that glimpse into the old mystie's 
mind, how he would (for she knew beforehand he would) 
eseape the wistfulness whieh struek at her even now, at the 
thought of that door to peaee. She repeated to him word for 
word what Touele had told her on that hot August day. 

Neale gave her his usual careful attention. Marise thought 
to herself, '^ Neale is the only person I ever knew who andd 
listen to other people's ideas." But when she finished he made 
no eomment. She asked him^ " Did you ever think that old 
carven-image had that in her? How profound a disdain for 
us busy-about-nothing white people she must havel " 

Neale nodded. " Most likely. Everybody has a good deal 
of disdain for other people's ideals." 

" Well, you haven't for hers, have you? " ehallenged Marise. 

Neale looked thoughtful. " I'm no mystie. Their way of 
managing Iife of ten looks to me like sort of lying down on the 
job. I'm no mystie and I'm no fish. Looks to me as though 
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the thing to do isn't to go off in a far eorner to get your 
momentary glimpse of daylight, but to batter a hole in the roof 
of your cave and let daylight in where you live all the time. 
I ean't help being suspieious of a daylight that's so imeertain 
you have to go away from life and hold your breath before 
you ean see it for a minute. I want it where I do my work." 

Marise looked at him, thinking deeply. That was just what 
Neale did. But when she looked baek at the old Indian woman, 
just now turning into the wood-road^ she sighed wistfully^ and 
did not know why. 

There was so very mueh growing always to be done in life. 

IX 

Mareh 10. 
(A letter jrom Eugenia:) 

^^ . . I'm planning perhaps to make the trip to the temples 
in the Malay jungle. Biskra was deadly, and Italy worse . . . 
vulgarity and eommonness e^er^rwhere. What an absolutely 
dreary outlook wherever one turns one's eyes! There is no 
eomer of the modem world that is not vulgar and eommon. 
Demoeraey has done its horrible leveling down with a 
vengeance ..." 

(A letter from Mr. Welles:) 

"... The life here is full of interest and ehange, and 
it's like dew on my dusty old heart to see the vitality of the 
joy-in-life of these half-disinherited people. I'm ashamed to 
tell you how they seem to love me and how good they are to 
me. Their warmness of heart and their zest in Iife. . . . I'm 
just swept baek into youth again. It makes me very mueh 
mortified when I think what a eorking good time I am having 
and what sani^imonious mart^rr's airs I put on about eoming 
down here. Of eourse a eertain amoimt of my feeling younger 
and brisker eomes from the fact that, working as I am, nobody 
feels about me the Iaid-on-the-shelf eompassion whieh every- 
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body (and me too) was feeling before. I am somebody here 
and every time I say * Dr. Martin ' to a w,ell-educated Negro 
physieian whom another white man has just hailed as ' Andy ' 
I feel not only a real sense of righteous satisfaction but the 
joyful mischievous fim that a small boy has. Give my love 
to Paul (speaking of small boys) and tell him I'm saving up 
for the iishing-pole I am going to use when I go fishing with 
him next summer. He said in his last letter he wanted to eome 
down here and make me a visit; but you tell him I think he'd 
better get his growth before he does that." 

X 

Mareh 15, 1921. 

From a profound sleep, serene warm infinity of rest, Marise 
was wakened by a little outery near the bed, a sebbing voice 
saying through ehattering teeth, " Mother! Father! " 

Still drowned in sleep, Marise eried out, " What? What's 
that? " and then, " Oh, you, Elly. What's the matter, dear? 
Notions again? " 

" Oh, Mother, it was an awful dream this time. Can't I 
get into bed with you? " 

" Why yes, eome along, you dear little silly." 

The fumbling approaeh to the bed, Marise holding the 
sheets open and stretehing out her hand through the eold 
darkness towards the little fingers groping for her; the eluteh 
at her hand with a qmck anguish of relief and joy. " Oh, 
Mother/ '' 

Then the shivering body roUing into bed, the little eold 
arms tight around her neek, the eold smooth petal-like dieek 
against hers. 

Marise reaehed over beyond EUy and tueked the covers 
in with one arm, drew the ehild eloser to her; and hersdf 
drew eloser to Neale. She wondered if he had been awakened 
by Elly's voice, and the little stir in the room, and hoped hc 
had not. He had been o£f on a very long hard tramp over 
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mouBtain trails the day before^ and had been tired at night. 
Perhaps if he had been wakened by Elly he would drowse off 
again at onee as she felt herseH doing now^ eonseious sleepily 
and happily of Elly's dear tender limbs on one side of her 
and of Neale's dear strong body on the other. 

The strong Mareh wind ehanted loudly outside in the leaf- 
less maple-boughs. As Marise felt her eyelids falling shut 
again it seemed to her^ half-awake^ half-asleep; that the wind 
was shouting out the refrain of an old song she had heard in 
her ehildhood, " There's toom for alll There's room for alll " 
What had it meant, that refrain? She tried drowsily to remem- 
ber, but instead felt herself riehly falling asleep again, her 
handS; her arms, her body . . . 

"There's room for alll There's room for alll " 

She was almost asleep . . . 

Someone was speaking again. EUy's voice, ealmer now, 
wistful and wondering, as though she were lying awake and 
trying to think. 

" Mother." 

" Yes, dear, what is it? '' 

" Mother, aren't you and father afraid of aw^^thing? " 

Marise was wide-awake now, thinking hard. She felt Neale 
stir, grope for her hand and hold it firmly . . . Neale's strong 
handl 

She knew what she was saying. Yes, she knew all that it 
meant when she answered, " No, EUy, I don't believe we are.'* 



